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ABSTRACT 

A study was conducted to explore the question of what 
works in secondary vocational education — whether exemplary vocational 
programs can be identified, whether their key features can be 
described, and whether there are lessons to be learned that can 
assist others in devising strategies to improve secondary vocational 
education. Methodology included review of recent researcii, 
consultation with a panel of experts, preparation of detailed case 
studies based on site visits to seven high schools, and analysis of 
issues relevant to the implementation of the programs elsewhere. The 
schools studied were the following: Washington High School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Fridley High School, Fridley, Minnesota; High 
School Academies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; waiter Biddle Saul Hig^ 
School of Agricultural sciences, Philadelphia; A. Philip Randolph 
Skills Center, Philadelphia; Wright vocational Cooperative Center, 
Buffalo, Minnesota; and Woodland Cooperative Center, Staples, 
Minnesota* Among the chief findings were the following 
characteristics of exemplary programs: (1) clear and uniform 
understanding among administrators, teachers, parents, and students 
concerning the goals of vocational education; (2) consistent 
attention to the development of student self-esteem; (3) strong 
programs of school leadership; (4) inclusion of employability skills 
development in the curriculum; (5) presence of a strong cooperative 
education component; and (6) implementation of strategies to provide 
effective programs for special needs students* There is some evidence 
that these models can be adapted and ii?plemented in other vocational 
education programs. (The case studies and 67 references are included 
in the report,) (KC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The prir '^al charge of the National Aaseaaiient of Vo.. rlonal Education 
(NaVE) is to /ort to Congress on the statvis and achievements of vocational 
education under the Carl D. Perkins Act (Public Lav 98-524). which was 
enacted in October 1984, Among the Investigations conmissioned by the NAVE 
to address the Information needs of Congress was a small exploratory study 
of exemplary secondary vocational education; the findings of this study are 
reported in this volume. Included in the report are detailed case studies 
of seven effective high school vocational education programs or schools and 
a synthesis of major findings based on the caie studies* 



Study Purposes and Methods 



The chief purpose of the study was to explore the question of vhat 
works in secondary vocational education* -whether exemplary vocational 
programs or schools can be identified » whether their key features can be 
described, and whether there are lessons to be learned that can assist 
policymakers, educators, and researchers In devising strategies to improve 
the quality and outcomes of secondary vocational education* In designing 
the study, we were particularly interested in the applicability of the 
effective schools research to vocational education. Further, an important 
purpose was examine the extent to which modals, or archetypes, of secondary 
vocatior«al education can be articulated and whether such models are 
susceptible to evaluation based on student outcomea or some other measure of 
program peifotmance. Finally, one important objective was to examine the 
extent to which exemplary programs and schools can be replicated or adapted 
in other settings. 

Activities undertaken to accomplish these purposes included the 
following: 

0 Review of recent research on the characteristics of effective 
schools 

0 Consultation with a panel of expert researchers and pr&ctltloners 
in elucawior, vocational education, and evaluation design 

o Preparation of detailed case studies based on site visits to high 
school vocational programs in seven schools or localities 

o Analysis of Issues relevant to the implementation, evaluation, and 
replication of exemplary vocational programs bastd on the 
information contained in the case studies 
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Scope of the Study 



The scudy was connnlssioned as s sbaII, exploratory study; as such Us 
scope Is lliaiced, «nd the resder Is CAUcioned thAt our findings should'be 
viewed within the bounds of th. study's. At the saoie cine, ve did Attempt 
CO select schools and programs thst would provide some varistion in 
settings, goals, and organlzAtlon of secondary vocAtional education Based 
on these objectives, ve selected the following schools or programs for case 
studies: 



C9nprffhfi , aalYq Hi g h Sch90 , la 

o Wsshlngton High School 
MllwAukee. Wisconsin 

o Fridley High School 
Frldley, Mlnnesots 

School-Wir.hin~fl-ff^;h»»1 

o High School Academies 

PhilAdelphlA, Pennsylvania 

Specialty Vocflrlonal High s<-ho9] 

o WAlter Biddle Saul High School of Agricultural Sciences 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Area Skills Cencera 

o A. Philip Randolph Skills Center 
PhilAdelphlA, Pennsylvania 

o Wright VocAtlonAl CooperAtive Center 
BuffAlo, Hlnnesoce 

Itinerant V»rj|^^onal Educaelffn^ 

o Woodland Cooperative Canter 
StAples, Minnesota 

Visits to these schools occurred in spring and fall 198/. In each 
visit ve interviewed district administrators responsible for vocational 
education, «chool admlnlstrAtors and teachers, guidance counselors, 
vocational education students, perents. repreaentetives of advisory 
committees. And employers. Ve aIso observed cUsses. Additionally, we 



This tern has been coined to describe e vocational educAtion 
cooperative arrangement that does na£ trtvolve an area vocational physical 
plant. Rather, students and/or taachen era transported tjaong the 
participating school districts for particular programs. 

Iv 



reviewed relevant document* that helped explain the nature and effects of 
secondary vocational education In the copHBunltles ve visited. 



Study Findings 



Program Effectiveness 

Among the chief characteristics of secondery vocational programs that 
apn^-^r to foster effectiveness are the following: 

o Clear and uniform understanding among administrators, 

teachers, parents, ^d students concerning the chief goals of 
secondary vocational education in a particular setting 

o Consistent attention to the development of student self- 
esteem 

o Strong program or school leadership, which is characterized 
by creativity, flexibility, and commitoient co vocational 
education as an Integral component of secondary education 

o Inclusion of employabillty skills development as a key 
component of vocational curricula 

o Presence of a strong cooperative education component that 
proviles students with support as they make the transition 
from school to work 

o Implementation of strategies to provide effective programs 
for special needs students, including students who are 
handicapped, economically or educationally disadvantaged, 
limited English proficient, or disaffected 



Program Evaluabllltv' 

In terms of program evaluation t the availability of studetit outcome 
data is very limited. Thus the postsecondary or later labor market payoffs 
of participation In secondary vocational training are unclear. At the same 
time, schools do track and can document somo Intermediate program outcomes, 
including particularly Increased student attendance, retention, and 
graduation rates. Systematic and reliable evaluaition of participant 
outcomes will likely require wel3 ^planned (and probably costly) national or 
state- level studies . 



Program Reolication or Adaptation 

Thare is some avidence that effective vocational education practices 
can be transported from one place to another. The academies pre gram in 
Philadelphia, for example, has been widely adopted or adapted both within 
and beyond that city. The vocational cooperative model in Minnesota seems 

V 
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enlnently r»plicabl« in oth.r rural »chool dl.tricti. Owing «t least in 
part to tha valUknovm af faccivaneat of tha Saul School in Philadelphia at 
least two otha. clclai (Chicago and Hllwaukaa) hava aatablished urban 
agricultural sciances ipacialty high achoola in racant yaars . Thesa 
obsarvaciona sugga.t that, with appropriata local adaptation, an effective 
vocational prograa in ona satting can in fact ba raproducad In othar 
localities . 

Responses to ^hg Educati onal CTiallangai tha 

Every program wa vlsitad was actively coping with the problams and 
challenges facing all of public education in tha lata 1980s as wall as some 
that are specific to vocational education. Among these challengas were: 

0 Declining enrollaanta and r»«ourca« 

o Continuing stlgna attached to student participation in high 
school vocational education, particularly In a decade where 
national attention has been focused prlisarily on acadenic 
Inprovement and re font 

o Continuing difficulty in overconing sex stereotyping 

o Declining time within student schedules to elect vocational 
courses, In the face of Increasing graduation and competency 
requirements. 

In response to these and other challenges, vocational educators In some 
localities are designing and Implementing a "new generation" of vocational 
education programs that pay more attention to the Integration of academic 
and vocational education and to ensuring the options of their students. For 
example, the High School Health Academies in Philadelphia, the Randolph 
Skills Center's high tech program operated In collaboration with two 
comprehensive high schools, and Milwaukee's Computer Specialty program all 
Involve a high degree of collaboration between academic and vocational 
Instructors. Further, they focus more directly than "traditional" 
vocational programs on expanding career options for participating students, 
particularly on preparing students for enrollment In postsecondary 
Institutions of all typee. JhiU the scope of our study was very Halted, 
the existence of such programs suggests that rather than abandoning 
vocational education, school districts nay be using Its strengths in the 
context of their broader educational Improvement efforts. 

Organization of the Report 

The case studies of the schools and programs wa visited are presented 
in Chapters III through VII of this volume. Study findings based on 
analyses of the case studies ire presented in Chapter II. In consul tstlon 
with the Director of NAVE, we decided to develop detailed case studies of 
each of Che sites visited. This decision was based on a perception that 
case studies of a small group of purposlvely selected effective vocational 
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programs alghC b« usaful Co th* lastarchttrs and polii ymakers who are 
currently angagad in a comprahanaiva axanlnation of tha status of vocational 
education In tha nation. Furthamora^ va ballava that profiles of exemplary 
Vocational prograas are an Important contribution to the growing body of 
case study literature on high schools. 
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I. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 



HhmC im ftff^ctl^ vocatloQAl Mlucatlim In high school? Vhuit 
doos it look Ilka? Vbor« doos It hsppon? Vow h^m •ducAtloiuil 
raforv affected ItT Bov Is It rospoodlns to tho nation's lats* 
csntuxy drciMsf ■nrss? Most li^K>rtsiit, vhAt doss It do for 
studonts? Hov doss It sffsct tfaslr ll^s7 

Ths principal c^srgs of chs Nstlonsl Asssssasnt of Vocational Education 
(NAVE) la to raport to Congrsas on ths ststixs and achlsvamants of vocational 
education undar ths Carl D. Parkins Act (Public Lav 98*524), vhlch vaa 
anactad In Octobar 1984. In rasponsa to that chargs, NAVE staff developed a 
comprehensive atudy plan to exaalne vocational education In all Its various 
oanlfeatatlons^-progrsms located In aecondary and poatsecondary 
Inatltutlons, progrsas that target the special needs of handicapped or 
dlaadvantaged or language minority atudenta, atrategles for reapondlng to 
the nation 'a changing daaiographlc and labor market conditions, the benefits 
of vocational education for its participants, and vhat atates and localities 
are doing to enaure the effectlveneaa of vocational education aa the nation 
movea into the 21st centxiry. 

One of the National Aaaeaament'a activities intended to addreas the 
information needs of Congress vaa the couiaaioning of a email exploratory 
study of effective secondary vocational education* In general, the atudy 
explored the characterlatlcs of effectlveneaa in high school vocational 
education through a review of relevant research, consultation with expert 
riraearchera and practitlonera, conduct of alte vlaita to aelected aecondary 
achocla, and development of detailed caae atudiea. Thla report Includes (1) 
a diacusalon of atudy purpoaea and methoda, (2) a ayntheaia of major 
findings, and (3) cass atxidlea of aeven effective aecondary vocational 
education schools or programs. 



Study Purpoaea and Methoda 



The chief purpoae of the atudy vhoae findinga are reported in this 
volume was to explore the qtieation of what works in aecondary vocational 
education* ^whether models of exemplary vocational prograas or schools can be 
identified, ifSiether their salient features can be deacribed, and whether 
there are leaaons to be learned that can aaalat pollcyiaakara , educatora, And 
reaearchers in an ongoing effort to Improve the quality and outcomea of 
aecondary vocational education* In undertaking the atudy, we were 
particularly Intereated In the applicability of the effective achools 
reaearch to vocational education. Further, an ImportatL objective was to 
examine the extent to which models, or archetypes, of secondary vocational 
education can be articulated and whether such models ar^ sxAscsptlble to 
eveluatlon baaed on atudent outcomea or some other measures of program 
performance. Finally, we were interested in examining the issue of 
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rapllcabillty; that la, «r« •xewplary prograas and •cbool« idiosyncratic, or 
do they embody stracagles that can b« cranaportad from one letting to 
another? 

To accomplish thasa ptirpoaaa, va undartook aav^ral Interrelated 
activities. A review of recent research on the charactariatics of effective 
schools generally end exemplary voc{&tional programs and schools in 
particular helped to refine the study's focus. The advice of an expert 
panel helped us to establish soaa guldallnaa for our work, Including 
aaXection of the datailad caaa. atudy method, datarainatlon of criteria for 
Identifying and chooalng achoola to visit. suggestJ(^*.5 about different 
approaches :o secondary vocational education, and racodOMndatlons on 
assessing ou'rcomes. The esslstanca of practitioners facilitated our conduct 
of case stxidlea at selected schools, and the involvement of the NAVE 
directrr and other staff mambarv in tha vlaits and in data analysis 
contributed to development of this report. 

Our intent from the outsat of tha study was to look Intensively at a 
small number of schools or programs rather than to undertake a broadly 
focused investigation.! j^a schools we visited for the case studies 
Included in this volume vere selected to ensure that we would be 4ible to 
obaerve aacondary vocational education in a variety of settings under a 
range of conditions. Tha criteria we used for their selection included the 
following. 

First, because the environment in which schools operate has important 
implications for what happens there, we decided to explore secondary 
vocational education in a range of localities and settings. We Identified 
schools in cities, suburbs, and rural comunltlas.^ Within this 
configuration, we also identified vocational education offered in different 
school settings: comprehensive or specialty vocational high schools, area 
vocational -technical schools (sometimes called skill, or shartfd-tima, 
centers), school-within-a-school models, and a "cooperative without a roof- 
Next, wa identified schools and programa operating under differing 
state, district, or school perceptions of the prlaary mission and g<ials of 
secondar;' vocational education. While the goals of vocational education are 
never entirely distinct, administrators and practitioners do tend to place 
relatively greater emphaals on one or another of its potential purposes, 
particularly at the secondary level. We fociiaed on two major goals that 
typically guide the delivery of vocational education in high schools: 



-''Othar studiaa commissioned by the NAVE include national surveys, 
systematic raanalysas of national cross -sectional and longitudinal data 
sets, and other activltlaa that will provide national information on the 
statua of vocational education. 

*To the extent possible within the study's budijetary conatrainta, which 
required the clustering of Blt«4. we also attempted to achieve some measure 
of variation in geographic location, since the goals and practice of 
vocational education differ substantially across regions in the United States 
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o To provld* vocatloTuil iklll trminlng, which Aims to prepare 

itudents for entry-level Jobe in specific occupetions. such as 
automotive technician or dental assistant 

o To provide vocational exploration, which aliis to introduce high 

school students to one or aore occupations in which they might he 
interested » thus enabling the« to begin the process of making 
career choices 

Finally » we attempted to ensure, insofar ss was possible before 
actually going to schools for interviews and observations, that the 
candidate schools and programs wsre In fact exemplary. That is, we 
attempted to ascartain. based on our prior work in vocational education » 
discussions with researchers and practitioners, and review of earlier 
studies of examplary sacondary vocational education schools and programs, 
that each of the schools to ba vlsitad is damonstrably sffective in 
accomplishing thm goals It has sat for itself in vocational education* 
Given the study's sxploratory nature, however, we did not attempt to obtain 
outcoma data or othar information to ensure that the schools wa selected 
wera nacessar21y '*the best" in their localities* In Philadalphla. for 
exaspla. schools other than the ones we selected are also reported to be 
operating highly eff active prograsM* However, we purposlvely selected 
schools that are acknowledged to be both highly succassful AQd 
represantativa of a range of the approaches, strategies, and delivery 
syscesui specified in our study dasign. 

tfa did not select any '*«verage' scnools to sarva ss a comparison group. 
Rather, wa hav« used as a reference our extensive prior axparlence in 
conducting datailed case studies in both comprehensive and vocational high 
schools and programs around the nation. This exparience. in conjunction 
with our familiarity with the extant research literature on secondary 
schooling and schools, providad the context within which we observed the 
prograns and schools wa vlsitad, as well as. a fraaework for the development 
of the study's findings, which are presented in Chapter II. 

It should ba emphasized in regard to the question of the effectiveness 
of secondary vocational education that the measurabla outcomes of secondary 
schools and programs must ba analyzed in the contaxt of its stated goals. 
For exaisple. schools that aim to train studants for Jobs after high school 
arc appropriately evaluated on their success in placing students In Jobs, 
and ara more off active to the extent that such Jobs have payoff potential in 
teras of Income and career advancement. However, it Is also appropriate to 
MmmBM program effeetlvenaas In these schools In terms of studants' 
enrollment In postsacondary training; for soma students in such schools, 
completion of a high school program may constituta an appropriate 
Intermadiate outcoma. On the other hand, exploratory vocational education 
is probably most appropriately evaluated almost exclusively in terms of 
student enrollment in further training at the secondary or postsecondary 
level, Howevar, entry into a Job, particularly one that provides on-the-job 
or other postamployment training. Is also an appropriate measure of 
performance for soma students in exploratory vocational programs. 
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Based on our objectives of exploring exemplary sacondary vocational 
education (1) in a range of settings and (2) with variability of educational 
goals, we selected the following schools or programs for case studies: 

Comprehenaive Hi eh SchooTs 

o Washington High School 
Milwaxikae, Wisconsin 

o Fridley High School 
Fridley, Minnesota 

School.Within.s.Srho^y] 

o High School Acadeaies 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Specialty Vocational High Srhool 

o Walter Biddle Saul High School of Agricultural Sciences 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Area Skills Cmntmr^ 

o A. Philip Randolph Skills Center 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

o Wright Vocational Cooperative Center 
Buffalo, Minnesota 

Itinerant Vnf^flt^onal Edurar<on3 

o Woodland Cooperative Center 
Staples, Minnesota 

Visits to these schools occurred In spring and fall 1987. In each 
visit we interviewad district administrators responalble for vocational 
education, school adnlnistrators and teachers, guidance counsalors, 
vocational aducatlon students, parents, representatives of advisory 
cooBlttees, and employers. We also observed classes. Additionally, we 
ravlewed docuaants, including district vocational education plans, 
curriculum guldas and other Instructional aaterials, evaluation reports, 
student followup reports, and other available aaterials that helped explain 
the nature and effects of secondary vocational education in tha coaaunities 
we visited. 



This tera has been coined to describe a vocational education 
cooperative arrangement that does qj^ involve an area vocational physical 
plant. Rather, students and/or teachers are transported aaong the 
participating school districts for particular vocational |,rograBS. 
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Organization of th« Report 



Th« c«8« itudl^ft prasantttd In Chaptars III through VII of this volume 
constitute the study's dsts. Study findings besed on enelyses of these dsta 
ere prssented In Chapter II. In consultation vlth the Director of NAVE, ve 
decided to tvelop detailed case studies of each of the sites visited. This 
decision was based on our perception that case studies of a snail group of 
purposlvely selacted effective vocational prograas and schools ftlght be 
useful to the reaearchers and policy vakars vho are currently engaged In a 
conprehenslve exasilnatlon of the status of vocational education In the 
country, Furthemore, wt believe that profiles of exemplary vocational 
programs are an Isportant contribution to the growing body of case study 
lltsraturc on high schools. 

While the organization of tha Individual casa studies varied somewhat 
to accottttodate the unique aspacts of tha sattlngs and localities, In general 
they are arranged similarly and Include the following cootponents: 

o Overview of the school's setting, nlsslon, and goals 

0 Description of the school's envlronaent 

o Analysis of the district structure of vocational education, 
Including the role of vocational programs » decision asking 
and governance, supports and constraints . relationship of 
vocational and acadealc conponents, and changes over time ir: 
vocational education 

o Description of the school's vocational prograns and outcomes 

o Profile of the vocational teachers 

o Profile of students 

o Indicators of the school's success- -or "exenplarlnesi" 

The case studies are grouped according to the Cype£ of delivery systems 
encountered. Thus, Chapter III of the report Includes uwo case studies of 
vocational education in coaprehenslve high schools. Chspter IV presents a 
school*wlthln-a*school nodal; Chspter V, a specialty vocational high school. 
Chapter VI Includes caae studies of two area vocational* technical centers, 
and Chapter VII Is a case study of a rural vocational education program that 
we have called "Itinerant* vocational education. Authors of the case 
studies are Identified at the beginning of each one. 



II. SVWY FINDINGS 



Thft principal purpu««» of th« study Included (1) exploration of what 
works in high school vocational •ducatlon, (2) axaalnatlon of program 
avaluatlon Issuas. and (3) consldaratlon of Issuas concamlng prograo 
replication or adaptation. This chaptar prasants tha study's findings, 
which ara based on the case studies Included In later chapters of this 
volume. In considering these findings, the reader should keep In mind that 
the number of schools we visited Is saall- -seven In all* Further, our 
schools were purposlvely selected, and thus do not represent the range of 
approaches to vocational education In high schools, although, as noted 
earlier, we did att ^^t to obtain a measure of variability among the cases 
In terms of progm goals, settings, environments, and the like. This 
chapter Includes sections on the following top',cs: (1) characteristics of 
effective secondary vocational education, (2) outcomes of effective 
vocational education, (3) transportability of effective programs, and (4) 
challenges faced by secondary vocational educators as they work to ensure 
the quality of their programs. 



Characteristics of Effective Secondary Vocational Education 



High school vocational education occurs In a variety of settings. 
Including comprehensive and vocational high schools, area vocational 
centers, and specialized organizational configurations such as specialty 
programs or schools* within- school. Although there Is considerable overlap 
In its broad purposes, the vocational education that occurs within these 
settings tends to focus on one or the other of two major goals* -either to 
train students for Jobs following high school or to introduce them to a 
variety of careers that they may (or may not) choose to pursue after high 
school through additional training or education.^ 

This Is not to say that vocational educators do not articulate 
corollary purposes for vocational education. Among the corollary purposes 
of particular interest In the schools we visited are reinforcement (or, 
quite often, remediation) of academic skills, the teaching of basic 
employablllty skills and behaviors, Instruction In life skills, and, perhaps 
most pervaalve, tne building of students' self*esteem. In addition, 
vocational education In particular settings may be expected to aid in 
dropout prevention, attract higher achieving students In the context of 
overall school Improvement Initiatives, serve as magnet programs to assist 
districts In meeting desegregation requirements, and respond to community 
needa and Interests or to specific labor market trends. One of the 



^This report does not devote much attention to what is uaually called 
"personal service** vocational education* -chose courses chat students take 
less as vocational training or exploration th/^n to meet avocational objective 



indlc.tors of ch« ef f ecttv«ne«« of the .chools wa visited was the ability of 
district end school adair.istretori to eccomodate- -perhaps to juggle- -a 
aultlpUcity of sometiaes conpeting goals and prloritle. in such a way as 
not to impinge on the quality of the instruction that was occurrintt in the 
classrooa. 

Given this arultiplicity of priorities, one of the challenges in 
identifying and describing effective vocational education is to sort ovt 
what vocational education la about In f Wen locality; that is. how schools 
develop and deliver services that will -t the naeda of students who come 
to it with widely varying abilitiea. objective., and interests. This is a 
particularly critical problem for vocatlonsl educators In the late 1980s as 
they face a large nuaber of changes and chsUenges In secondary public 
education overall. Because of current deaographic trends, they are 
competing for students in an era of dscXlning enrollaents and resources 
They are also facing the challenges posed by the acadeaic refom movement 
and atteitpting to accommodate major changes in the nation's labor market. 

Within this multiplicity of settings, goals, and conditions, however, 
the schools we visited provide evidence that vocational education can be 
and is. effective for the variety of students who elect to participate 
Among the characteristics that appear to affect the quality and outcomes of 
the programs we visited are (1) careful articulation of program goals (2) 
strong leadership, (3) high levels of teacher engagement, (U) commitment of 
administrators and teachers to students' personal development. (5) provision 
of special services for target populations, and (6) Inclusion of a 
cooperative education (co-op) component in the school's vocational 
curriculum. 
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Program Gottla 

Training fgr .lQb«- Zn the schools we visited, there tended to be a 
clear consensus among district and school administrators, staff, and 
teachers concerning the goals of vocational education. Generally spekklng 
in the Philadelphia programs Jobs were the primary goal. At the Randolph 
Skills Center, tne purpose of vocational education, from cosmetology to 
biomedical instrument repair, is to train students for good entry- level Jobs 
that have career advancement potential. The school adds and drops programs 
according to their likely payoff for studsnts in terms of earnings and 
advancement. (For example, the principal had recently dropped a program in 
geriatric care; although there is high labor market demand for such workers 
wages top out at a low level.) Students are encouraged to complete a 
vocational program that includes introductory and advanced courses in a 
particular trade as well as cooperative education, which Randolph staff 
believe la critical to the later labor market success of students who ar* 
unlikely to have had much direct or even indirect experience with the world 
of work. Additionally, the school targets small businesses for first Jobs 
for its students, based on the understanding that small employers, who 
cannot afford to provide much in the way of formal postemployment ' training . 
are more likely to hire young graduates who may lack Job experience but have 
mastered entry. level Job skills in school. The notion is that such first 
Jobs will lead to higher paying positions in larger companies, or promotions 
in the smaller businesses. 
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Job training Is also a prlaary goal of th* «grlcultur*l sclancss 
progr««« at Saul. Evan though a aajorlty cf tha ichool'i graduates go on Co 
post*acondary inatltutlona (genarally In flalda ralatad to thalr high school 
vocational aducatlon) , tha tchool haa ovar tha yaars davalopad a reputation 
that for tha aost part ansuraa training- ralatad Joba for lt« graduates. For 
axaapla. turf aanagaaant occupations, a variety of Jobs In the ?arge city 
park adjacent to tha school grounds, and laboratory aulBal aalntenancfc 
positions vera cited as good (and feasible) entry-level Jobs for 
netropolltan graduates of secondary- level agricultural science prograas. 

Carttr HtglgraCjgn- Exploratory vocailonaX education la characterized 
by a broader range of goals than are the prograaa that train students for 
lanedlate Job placeaant. Evan so. tha indlvldu*! exploratory prograas we 
obaerved also tended to reflect censansua about the purposes of their 
programs. In Minnesota, for axasple. in part because of state policy, the 
schools see their Mission as ona of *lacrodiactlon." exposing students to a 
variety of potential occupations that thay can prepare for during further 
training at one of the state's postsacondary araa vocational -technical 
Institutes or elsevhere. Students tend to take one course In one or sore 
particular occupational clusters rather than enrolling In a prograa of 
vocational training as they do at Randolph and In the Acadeales. Thus they 
have the opportunity to teat out a variety of potential career areas, and a 
decision qq^ to pursue an occupation Is as loportant an outcoae of such 
prograas as la the decision to enter a field. 

The "traditional" vocational prograas at Washington High School In 
Milwaukee have In recent years aodlfled their goals to focus aalnly on 
<^«reer e::ploratlon. In part because of Halted resources, but more 
laportancly In response to the lapleaantatlon of occvpatlonall^ specific 
Magnet prograas throughout the systea. the Industrial and other prograas at 
Washington High atteapt to provide an occupational grounding that will 
notlvate students to continue training at the post«econdary level. With the 
exception of welding, where students do soaetlaes ga directly Into a related 
full-tlae Job, even the co-op prograas stress career exploration rather than 
preparation for specific Jobs. 

Two specialty prograns we visited have a soaevhat aore expansive, or 
ambitious, goal within the broad rubric of career exploration. Both the 
High School Health Occupations Acadeay In Philadelphia and the Coaputer Data 
Processing specialty at Washington High In Milwaukee represent a type of 
aerglng, or "next generation." of prograaaatlc goals. While their primary 
focua Is net on laMdlate Job placement (and Indeed, aany of their graduates 
go on to college In fields that are not directly related to their high 
school vocational education), they are Intensive "prograas" along the model 
of Che vocational prograaa at Randolph or Saul, with students enrolled for 
three or four years. At the saae time, while auch of their amphasls Is on 
career developaent rather than Joba. a significant number of program 
completers do In fact enter training- related Jobs on a full or part- time 
basis directly after graduation. Overall, however, these programs embody 
the broader emphaals-'On academic skills, on career planning, and on 
preparation for postsecondary education- -that aany analysts believe 
represents the aost appropriate focus of vocational education «t the 
secondary level. 
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up th«s« •kill* *nd b«hAvlor» without r«Ally knowing th«y are "laAmlng" in 
a foraal school s«ns«. 

In Mlnn««ot«, wh«ra th« cwo vocacioiul coop«ratlv«s v« vlslced serve a 
nuaber of vary saall, basically rural cowunlclaa. vocaclonal atSucaCors have 
cakon a soMwhac dlffaranc approach to •nployablllcy skill d«v«lopiianc. 
fiaeatisa tha nui^ar of Jobs Is llaicad. vocational coursas In choso schools 
sloHilata tha world of work>-thara ara aodal storas and of fleas. sD.idanta in 
construction build a housa, and thosa In child eara obsarva and tand 
chlldran In high school-basad nursary schools or daycara cancers. 
Additionally, in aany Instancas Instructors adopt a aantor- supervisor role 
in tha lab or shop portions of thalr courses, treating thalr students as 
woxkars as auch as studants. 

Thus, a consistent objective of vocational education at tha secondary 
level is to taach young pecple hflH to work* ••how to bahava In tha workplace. 
This objective pervades both the vocational training that Intends to enable 
students to go to work directly after high school and the vocational 
exploration that tries to assist studants in deciding on Tp%» of 

careers they wish to pursue through additional training ». aigh school. 
It is an ioportant coaponent of effective sacondary vocatiom. aducatlon. 
and is thought by virtxially all our respondants to be critical to their 
achieveaenc of tha prlaary goals they have articulated for their prograas. 



School and Program Leaderahto 

One of the aajor tenets- -Indeed, by now probably a cliche- -of the 
effective schools research is the key role of leadership in successful 
schools. Thus-, it is not surprising that leadership plays t critical role 
In the vocational schools and prograas wa visited. What say distinguish 
vocational education froa regular acadeaic schools and prograas, however, is 
the variability in the level* at which laadarship aay affact program 
quality, perhaps in part bacausa of tha variability in organization of 
vocational education. In sooa instances, a principal is the key leader 
whose vision and coaaltoent set the tone for a school, but in other 
instances i^trong and creative leadership aay reslda In sosa other position, 
such as a district official, prograa head, or even a business executive. In 
any case, aaong the qualities that characterize tha key loadars we obsenred 
were a great daal of energy, coanltaent, and creativity in approaching 
resource and other probleas that aust be dealt with In aaintalning effective 
vocational prograas. 2 To Illustrate tha laader-hlp qualities that appear 
critical In effective vocational schools, va have selected saveral exanples. 

Perhaps the "orototyplcal" strong leader ^aong the schools we visited 
is the principal of the Randolph Skills Center in Philadelphia. A former 
science and aatheaatlcs teacher, the principal (as ksII as the two vice 
principals) has been at the Center *lnce Its opening in 1975. Thus the 
school In soae ways ii his philosophy. There is a very high level of 



^It Is interesting that aany of chase persons did not cone from 
vocational education backgrounds; they were often foraer acadeaic teachers. 
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Finally, the Woodland Coop«r«clv« In Sc«pl«». Minnesota, la 
adininiatarad by a vocational educator who vai fornerly a vocational 
agriculture teacher. The director of Che Center has a aolld grounding In 
the coBwinity, great energy and creativity, and a peraoaal vition of what an 
effective secondary vocational cooparative should looV like. To some extent 
a "one*person show." ha is rasponsible for all aapecca of the Cantar, 
including hiring and superviaion of staff; planning, davalopaent, and 
evaluation; purchasing; liaison with the coKiilty and the governance 
structures of six school districts; and tracking of state and national 
legislation and crands relevant to vocational education. All this, and the 
director knows virtually every adult and aost students In the six 
participating districts by nana. Thus he has a particular flair for 
■arshalllng the huaan and fiscal resources needed to support a high-quality 
prograa. 

This capability characterized each of the leaders described abova. One 
of their key aceoKpllshoMnts Is this ability to obtain the resourcas 
necessary to laplesMnt prograas according to their visions of the role and 
potential of vocational education for high school students. The principal 
at Randolph won a grant to lapleaent a new prograa. The support of the 
business coaaunltlas that flows to the acadeales in Philadelphia and the 
coaputer aagnet In Milwaukee Is real, not token contribution of equlpaent or 
supplies. Farther, the Integral involvement of business that the aducators 
have aanaged to achieve has Infused a real -world, business view Into the 
problen- solving, resource allocation . and other responsibilities of the 
educators.-* Thus even In an era of declining resources for education, the 
administrators of affective schools and prograas can find ways to access 
what they need to ensure the viability of their prograas. 

It Is evident froa this discussion chat the sources of leadership In 
local secondary vocational education are In soae ways serendlpltoua . Many 
are froa acadamJc backgrounds, although there are excellent persona coalng 
froa specific vocational education training and experience as wall. Some 
are from the buslnaaa comaunlty. Soae are trained as school adalnlstrators. 
Others are veteran teachers or spent their early career years In pursuits 
only tangantlally related to education. What they seem to share Is a 
coaaltaent to vocational education, which they believe, at its best, can 
Xa£k for all aorta of students in all torts of settings. They also share 
the energy and flexibility to uaa their en^lronaentii effectively In ensuring 
prograa quality. Finally, thalr personal dynaalsa ind charlsaa help to 
engender tha enthusiasm and commltaenc of teachers, students, parents, and 
others engaged In one way or another In the educational process. An 
Important quaatlon relevant to the future of secondary vocational educaclon 
is whether there are enough such leaders to go around. 



Even in tha presence of dynamic l««d«rt. however, conaunlty 
characteristics aay affect the level of rtsourcei available to support good 
vocational education. For example. In Frldley. Minnesota, the grsylng of 
the comaunlty and changing labor markac hav« ude resource acquisition 
difficult, even for highly comnlcted leaders Thus to some extent 
leaOershlp must have a baseline of human and nonetary resources to allocate 
to the provision of high-quality prograa* 
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Tffachgr Quality and Commitmenc 



It is obvious that the ultimate responsibility for ensuring the qualic 
of vocational courses rests with teachers. As would be expected in a study 
that intentionally visited effective schools and programs, the teachers we 
interviewed were articulate, committed, and able. What is perhaps somewhat 
less predictable was our observation that many of chem are particularly 
sensitive to the totality of their students. The instructional environment 
of vocational education, whare teachers typically Interact with students fo 
several periods a day, appears to foster relatively closer relationships 
than are often thought to characterize high school stud-^nt- teacher 
interactions. Further, most of tha ta/ichers we observed assume a role that 
more closely approximate* a mentor -supervisor than a stereotypical teacher 
role. Of necessity, students and Instructors work closely in a hands-on 
way, and good vocational teachers spend considerable effort on teaching and 
modeling strategies for living as well as skllla for working. 

Many of these teachers display great commitment and energy. For 
example, a food service Instructor at the Randolph Center literally bubbles 
over with the accomplishments of his atudenta, ranging from promotions to 
salad chef to acceptance in such major schools as the Culinary Institute of 
America. The best of tha teachers we met, nearly all of whom were trained, 
often to the master's level, in vocational education, have adopted a role ii 
which the school and the workplace coalesce. Am noted above, they tend to 
behave like line supervisors who are providing on-the-job training. At the 
same time, they appear comfortable with the tools of education- -using the 
classroom as an opportunity to teach academic and conceptual skills, to 
improve students' communication* skills, and to give advice about career 
opportunities. 

Many of them are clearly working hard to keep up. At Washington High 
School in Milwaukee, the head of the Industrial- technical education 
department had spent nights and weekends learning to program a computer - 
controlled milling center. At Randolph, an automotive teacher had recently 
taken a course in repair of computer-controlled car engines. At Saul, 
instructors have revised their meatcutting program to accommodate the 
industry's move to prepackaging, and the Woodland Center in Staples, 
Minnesota, has added desktop publishing and coaputer-aAs'.sted design to its 
curricula. 

At the same time, many of the teachers we Interviewed are concerned 
about tha tenuous position of vocational education, particularly in the 
context of school reform. On the one hand, they recognize tha need for 
school laprovenant, and they know that vocational education must change to 
remain viable. On tha other han^, they articulate their concern that 
vocational education, which they view as an important component of a total 
secondary program, will disappear from high schools. An instructor at 
Washington High School echoed thw views of many of our respondents: 

The vocational education programs that are foundering at the 
secondary level are the traditional ones, and if a school is 
Implementing newer concepts. . .the program* will do all right. 
. . .Secondary vocational education has to adapt in order to survive. 
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This and oth«r schools vlslt«d are loplsMnelng changts to maka 
cradicional vocational education sera ralavant to thalr studanti. and In 
■any localities the teachers are playing a very active role In thaae 
changes . 

The quality and enthuslass of the teachars In the vocational prograias 
we visited are particularly noteworthy given the fact that, In genaral 
program adainistrators do not have such hiring and firing authority This 
Is particularly true in the urban districts, vhera taacher assignMnt is 
govamed by both union and school district pollelas and procedures. 
Naverthelesa, it was our obsarvation that dytuaic pro«raM saaa to h*. a a 
way of attracting, and retaining, capable p^rsonnal. At tha Randolph 
Center, for axanpla, aany of tha teachars hava baen at the school since Its 
opening, and thare hava baen very faw requests for voluntary transfers. 

Further, certain schools within large districts (like the Saul School) 
leea to acquire reputations as -plua- assignMnts, and good teachars 
reportedly tend to request aasignnent to thosa schools when enrollaent 
patterns or other factors require changes in school staffing. To a great 
extent, the success of prograos Ilka tha High School Acadeales is depandent 
on the quality of the staff the prograa can attract As that prograa has 
grown, procedures for tuacher selection and subaaoaent in-service training 
have gradually been foraallzad. When a new acadony is opening, or whan an 
established one needs staff, other teachers in tha host high school are 
given first priority. Seniority plays a aajor role in salectlon. but other 
key criteria Include ability to work as part of a teaa. capacity to ba more 
to students than just an instructor, and openness -o change. Thus even In 
•nvlronnenta where school adainistrators lack direct hiring authority 
strong prograas are able to influence staffing configurations and thui co 
attract the quality of teachers needed to ensure prograa effectiveness. 



Student Engagement anrt Sal f .B.fi.i|ff 

The finding of tha effective schools research that high expectations 
for students and a high level of student engageaent are important coaponents 
of successful schools appeared to be aanlfastad at tha schools we visited In 
a very high leval of attention to students' salf-asteaa. To a reaarkable 
extent, vocational teachers and adainistrators we interviewed focua on 
students' personal davelopaent as a critical component In effectlva 
vocational education at tha secondary lavel. Their concern that students 
learn what they were teaching, whether that was primarily occupational ly 
specific skills, attitudes and behaviors that would facilitate labor market 
success, or information that would support daclslonaaklng about posthlgh 
school educational and caraer paths. Is expectable. Howaver, a«;.y 
(particularly urban) vocational educators agree that before direct 
Instruction can take hold, a much more fundaaantal Issue must ba addressed 
In their experience, many of the students who enroll In vocational education 
have very low self-esteem, often resulting from a history of limited success 
In school In addition to parsonal and faally problems. They tended to view 
vocational education aa a allleu In which these students could learn to 
fV!*^?!?' i*""' increasing their seU-lmages and significantly increasing th^ 
likelihood chat they would become productive ."members of society. 
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One of the nost pervasive aechenisma for Increasing self-esteem is to 
treat high school students as responsible adults, and to expect them to act 
that way. Consistently across the schools va visited, Instructors simulated 
the workplace in their shops. They expected students to behave as adult 
employees, and they themselves tended to assume the role of mentor- 
supervisor. In this context students responded to behavioral expectations 
by working In « quiet, orderly, engaged fashion, saving chit chat for breaks 
and changes in classes. This strategy helped to create an atmosphere of 
serious attention and comaitment to the tasks at hand, and students received 
positive reinforcement from their peers-.and themselves- -as well as from 
Instructors as they mastered their assignments. 

Another key to increasing students' self-esteem, particularly In thc> 
inner- city schools we visited, was the wldespiead use of cooperative 
education. First, students are taught that they must meet c.rtaln academic 
and behavioral standards in order to earn co-op placements. Co-op thus 
becomes a privilege, and those who participate start with a sense of having 
achieved something. Second, their on-the-job behavior (attendance, 
punctuality, cooperatlveness, dress, and demeanor) are monitored closely by 
both co-op coordinators and employers, and they receive supportive 
Instruction both at the work place and In class. A communications 
Instruc or at Washington High School described the importance of co-op to 
students in this way: "For some students, co-op Is their only chance to 
find a spot to be.* He believes that co-op Is very valuable, especially for 
disadvantaged students, because such students often lack the self-esteem and 
maturity to get and hold a job. For such students, co-op Is virtually the 
first time that they begin to see a tangible relationship between work and 
school, between performance and having money. 

Vocational education teachers are well positioned to support personal 
development among their students. In many instructional configurations, 
they spend more considerably more time with their students than do academic 
teachars, and they get to know them bettsr. In some Instances, they tend to 
become counselors and advisors- -often serving in some sense In loco parent is 
for their charges. At the Saul School In Philadelphia, for example, 
vocational teachers work with students for large blocks of time, and In the 
view of one instructor, »We may be the single most Important adult In their 
lives. . . .It's not unusiial for us to talk to students about their families 
and problems they have at home; beceuse we're lnterest«»d In their future, 
we're dealing with the whole child." 

The High School Academies program in Philadelphia places particular 
emphasis on the centrallty of self-esteem. Students In the Health Academy 
are frequently and strongly encouraged to eim high and to believe that they 
can complete a high school program that will allow them to pursue further 
education and a wide range of health- re laced occupations. The Business 
Acedemles work on raising students' self-esteem by establishing highly 
visible rewards for realistically achievable milestones. For example, two 
months of successful on-the-job performance lead to membership In the Gold 
Star Club. Academy sweatshirts, banners, keychains. and the like reinforce 
the notion that participation In the program Is a mark of distinction. All 
of these strategies have a single goel: to convince Inner-clty youth that 
they can compete and succeed. 
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Concern for «tud«nts' t«If-«sc««tt vas an lapaCus for a spaclal 
Intensive counseling prograa daveloped by tha guidance staff at the Randolph 
Skills Center In Philadelphia. The prograa teaches students a variety of 
survival skills. Including how to aanage aonay. how to arrange for child 
support, Insurance, and loans, how to register to vote, and how to plan for 
adult life. Additionally, the prograa helps to reinforce the knowledge and 
behaviors students learn in thalr shops and co-op, all of which are intended 
to Instill the confidence that they can succeed In the labor market and in 
other aspects of adulthood. 

The laportance of building self-esteea through vocational education 
cannot be overeaphaslzed. At its best, this aspect of quality vocational 
aducatlon, in co^lnat«-n with Its other instructional objectives, can have 
very laportant payoffs for Individuals and society. As the principal of 
Randolph coanented, "secondary vocational education work^ when a student 
does not follow the welfare tradition of his faally. To break this cycle, 
we neeo good training for high-paying occupations; and we need to teach 
students how to aanage effectively, not only In their first Job but In 
future Jobs as well.- Key to this alsslon Is to Instill In students the 
belief that they fiin ttacceed. and the schools we visited are paying close 
attention to the psychosocial capabilities students need to succeed as well 
as to their conceptual and vocational skills. Perhaps this attention is one 
of the key factors that distinguishes effective secondary vocational 
education prograas froa those that are aerely typical. 



Special Pomilations and Prottraaa 

One of the characteristics of the schools we visited la the creativity 
with which adalnlstrators use vocational education to attack soae of the 
endealc probleaa of secondary education generally and of vocational 
education In particular. Two of the thorniest Issues being confronted are 
(1) the difficulties of providing appropriate educational options for 
special needs populations, particularly educationally disadvantaged, 
handicapped, and other at-risk groups, and (2) the legltlaacy of secondary 
vocational education, particularly Zor higher ability students who may nore 
appropriately spend their high school years preparing for college. 

Many of the Innovative steps being taken by vocational education appear 
to be prealsed on two widespread beliefs. First Is the frequently heard 
clalB that vocational education keeps students In school, offering an 
applications -oriented approach to learning that many students, particularly 
those with special needs, find aore coapatlble than the theoretical 
approaches that tend to characterize acadenlc courses. Secondly, many 
vocational educators believe that, given rapid changes In technology and In 
the nation's labor aarket, vocational courses have a place In the secondary 
education of all students, regardless of their later educational and career 
plans . 

Sone of the prograas we visited are by definition ^nd mission special 
programs that were developed to serve the needs of specisl populations 
(particularly those with economic and educational disadvantages), while 
others focus aore specifically on attracting •noncradltlonal" students to 
vocational education, which In this case aeans the higher ability students 
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^r^^^^^i^ J^tjj:;::i . 

voc.cionaj. training and Joba to captura and auataln thalr Intaraat <n 

ra'nic't'iS'in'Ka'M'S'- ^"'"^^ progra-^Xua^^rii" 

rafXaccad in it* high aCudanc racanclon and comlaclon rata* aa wall 4« 

ha. ^ucJaaJfuny ^^Ull H •'^•"^^V ^« ^^a p^t faw yanr. tha district 
.t»d!«r. L •** prograa'a acopa to cargat hlghar ability 

atudanca. Tha two nav riaalth Acada.laa, for axawla. «ra attr.etini 

V^^T.: "^t P"f-"lonal^;a;r. a^lo" irSy of th. 

atudanta, thaaa a.plratlona ara thought to ba raall.cic. 

aatabUaiiS'i^; Fhlladalphla'a Randolph Skill. Cancar haa racantly 
«ccract hlghar achlavlng atudanta to vocational aducatlon and tha 

f ' •<Wltlon to Ita uaa aa a sagnat prograa to facllltata 

ur':w':ir?!:." "'r'- ^* ^'^^ schoorh..'tr5itio«i""«:acted 

tJI^IcLoJ'i * «cud«nt.. who. along with thalr paranta, hava vlawed 

In of ltLl '^^ '"^ "'^''^y •nvlron-St a. . good cholca 

All of thaaa prograna ara popular with studanta; .o.t hav. at la.at t^o 

lll^iTll '"^ '^^•y .pp.rantly auccradl^I ac 

sanding thalr graduata. on to poataacondary Inatltutlona. 

vo^mmL!?* f^"*' th. achoola wa vlaltad ara ualng 

^Sa So^SlinS ci^t'arirMr — for .paclal naad. aJuSants. 

dlLd^«tI«d InS LiSi? •It.matlv. cancar to attract 

in JhTtri f U4 ^5 ^"^P*** ^^^^P^'^ts back to achool. Tha lUndolph Cancer 
aun!^ii «"**«nc» *ra handlcappad. proJldal 

aupport aarvlcaa for all apaclal aducatlon atudanta aa wall ai Social 

p%%^«%o'rii:^:s^:;r:H"i^ handicapp.d .tud.«t. .'/ill ^ .sl 

PhlllSTlnM-.. f i proflclant atudanta. Aa notad abova. aavaral of 

r^iir^ti*^ ij^i ■? •P«clflcany targat acada.lcaily daprlvad 

atudanta, with ratanclon and graduation aa aajor progra. goals. 

an..i!?''Il!!! •"i'«J«8 1" lc« Ifliplaaantatlon of vocational progr«., for 

llzclnl S;/.^*^"" 1. Waahlngton High School In Mllwaukaa. i».?a 55 
parcant of tha atudant body l« .conoatcally dl.advantagad and a high 
proportion hava aducatlonal daflclta. Tha school h«. LdaVJior 

cWlTvl.w^r;*'^*''^''* •'*"'^*'=^<»"' ^^^^ instructor, and «d.lil.trators 
lulclll th!v J!/ Pravanclon strat.gy for at-rl.k atudanta. The 

n"^pr^c^*oo ;rL™*J '""-^y h.. Ud tha. to impla-ent a 

and ^lUthl orof™ J'^ "^"^ st-rlakitudants . 

•d!c.tlon oJff!- Kn? **«P*"~"t of induatrlal.tachnlcal 

?n^n!i . bilingual vocational cour.a in nanufacturlng to Uoiiced 

EnglUh Asian atudanta. Finally, tha achool ov.rall .nroll. a larga number 
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«sIJJ!ici .tud.nc.. and -ny of th.. *r« .uccfdlng. with the 

ilgiit '"PPO^iv. ..rvlc^.. in th. .chool'. Conpufr Sp^UlCy 



to «ddr... ch. p.rclcuUr •duc.tlonaX rtqulr«nt« of .p.cl.i n,.^ 

crfi^«K. ^ ^"^ •P'cUl .duc.eloi.lprobl.ms 

«;;!.iM VI k-^P •tud.nt. m .chool: co^inod with high b;h.vlorIl 
.xp.ct.tlon. .nd lnt«i.lv. r.«.dl«tlon. th.y cm turn ucmm dU^tff.ct.d 
ll'^T eduction .tudont; .r. t.kln;~g«U™JL.l 

l^^Itirf i l^l-.nt.d for .tud.nt. who.. Eagll.h proflcl.ncy Is 

I^lIIa ''^^'^"•J:*^*'^'*"! deficits .r. ..vr.. l7th. .Shool. w. 
vi.it.d. th... typ.« of prcsrwM w.r. r.port.d to pl.y an l»ort«nt rola in 
th. .chool.' .d«c.tlon..l off.ring. for .11 .tud.nt;. L»d i^TTof our 

":j:?o::ro«~ng;' '"^^ ^"^-'"^ ^-^^ -"^^ 



CgQp.rartve Edur^tlftn 



7 ? • coopor.tlv. .duc.tlon progrw .. . key 

ch.r. Is .OM v.rl.tlon In th. orgMtlz.tlon of co-op .crc. district., In 

fcc!^oin!^I**L''"*?"* • Job (typlclly 20 hour, p.r weel.) 

«cco«p«nl.d by . cl«..roo«i co«pon.nt during which •tud.nt. focu. on 

«cirL oi :r r Job.r.l.t.d^ctlvltl.. .uch .::!ntrinlng 

d.«llng with Job-r.Ut.d probloM, and th. Uk.. Enploy.r. of co-op 
stud.nt. mx«t .gr.. to coapl.t. p.rlodlc .v.lu*tlon« of .tud.nt.' 

r"^l^^^r!d?^^^"';^^"'; ^T' V ^^"^ Students 

nril!w?r Tf"** «"'*"*«=^'>" 'o»^ --op: thu« th.y .r. r.c.lvlng cr.dit 

frLrr^n*^ ^^""^ -chodullng. th. Jount of 

rlltrLrii^'^^' l"""" locUtl... p.rtlclp.tlon 

I^^ofi f y*"' •l'*o»*«h in •<«• dl.trlct. .tud.nt. can 

^cud.i.^^!^**^ *• ^^^^r J""^*" ••^^o"' •<>•• •chooi. p.n.it 

icuaants to tAka co*op for two yoars. 

At thr'J.^SiTnh^r!;.*^ ^r^** '*'^^f*' ^•*=io~l .duc4tlon g.n.rally 

rr.^n?/^ *^ S*""f' .tud.nt. t.k. co-op In th.lr fi.ld of 

n«t oJ^h!iJ'' ] •"i«tlng. culln.ry .rt.) «k1 thu. It I. «i lnt.gr.1 

S^JL? A. H /"i'***'^**"*^^? •P-cific voc.tlon.1 progr«. Whll. th. High 
'To ll ^ ; "^'^^ J""^***^ ..nlor.y..r Job pUcentf 

MUw^Si.. oJ TriT ^l-^o"' " «t W..hlngton High In 

wUh^! «hf. M Mlnn..ot.. co-op 1. prWlly .xplor.torf In n.ture. 

in l«or^!! M • i J" • .pacific occup.tlon. In .Ith.r «... how.v.r. 
«n.r tj;r ^^J*" inculct. .pproprl.t. Job b.h.vlor.. In .on.; 

.•n.. th.n. co-op 1. -tr.n.ltlon.1.- Stud.nt« «r. working .t r..l lobs 
Inl llll ''""'^ «up.rvl.,d th.n th.y would b. ln%h. -r..l worid." 

«nd th.y h.v. .cc..« to .or. .upport both on th. Job .nd .t .chool 
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Employers nonttor th.tr progr««i; ch« co-op coordinator visit* the workplace 
several tla«s a seaester; and studantj can dlacuaa specific work-ralated 
Issues In class. Thus co-op, by virtu* of being both a Job and an 
educational axparlanca. provides studants with a head start Into tha labor 
forca and. If It works as Intandad. faclUtat.s thalr transition to 
adulthood. 

Virtually «H th* study's raepondants axpretsad very strong support for 
co-op In fact. In th* vl.w of .any t«achar* and adalnlstratori. ona of 
the chief dlsadvantagaa of Incraaaad high school graduation requlraaents Is 
that aany students no longar hav« tlaa In thalr schedules to participate In 
co-op. which requires that aost regular courses be cospleted before the 
beginning of th« senior year. 

Perhaps one of th* uoBt Important benefits of co-op Is Its contribution 
to •tudent s«lf.confld*ne* and s*lf-*st**a. First, aost schools rsquir* 
students to have aet certain ■ll*ston*s In ord*r to b« allglbl* for co-op. 
At Randolph, for exaaple, th*y aust hav* achieved a B av*rag* in their 
vocational courses, and at Washington High th*y mist hav* coapleted their 
basic graduation r*quir*a*nts . Thus co-op is son«thlng to be eirnod and 
atudents begin their participation with a feeling of having achieved sone 
level of personal coiq>etence in school. Perhaps sore Important In the view 
of aany teachers and adainlstrators . is the fact that for luny students co- 
op is their first real *xp*ri*nc* of success In th* adult world. They are 
treated like adults snd expected to act accordingly; as one instructor 
pointed out. aany students find that they can succeed, thus gaining the 
self-esteea and confidence that will facilitate their aoveaent fro. the 
soMwhat prot*ct*d *nvironMnt of school into the labor market. Finally 
for aany students th* co-op Job is their first experience of earning moniy 
and thus having access to discretionary funds that aany of their classmates 
tak* for granted. All of th*s« factors ar* •xtr*m*ly important, 
particularly for economically and educationally disadvantaged students who 
hav* experienced consid*rabl* fallur* and frustration in their lives. 



Outcoaas of Effactiv* Vocational Education 



Th* schools w* visited do not routinely track the postgraduacion 
employaant or educational experiences of their students except as a part of 
periodic district or state- required follow-up studies. Thus, to the extent 
that a state, such as Minnesota, conducts follow-up studies in conjunction 
with evaluation or Bonitering activities, some longitudinal information on 
studant outcoMS may be available. AdditlonaUy. In son* localities, 
attempt* are mad* to d*t*rmin* Imnedlate postschool outcomes, including 

^Localitlas that do not have an adequate supply of jobs to support co- 
op programs also recognlxe its benefits. Schools In such areas often 
substitute either simulated work in the school setting or unpaid volunteer 
work (such as in daycare centers, nursing homes, etc., depending on student 
Interest and capabilities) for actual co-op. Soae of the rural communities 
in Hinnesota, for example, use these alternatives to co-op because of the 
limited availability of suitable co-op Jobs for high school students. 
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i P*»«f jcond-ry iMtltucion- or Job pUc.-.nc. El.«vh.r«. 

iTJZ lk Ir^T'^l priiwrlly .n.cdotal In nature. 

ba.od on .cud.nt.' .tata-nca of po.tachool plana, tha r.port. of parents 

mtoraatlon collacclon ACClviclas. 

that *" •xp.naiv.. and aehool ad.lnl.crator. clal. 

that thay lack tha ra.ourcaa co parfom ay.ca.atie follow-up of prograa 
co«pl.c.r, Vnla.. . dlatrlct or .cat. pjovlda. ra.ourca. (l^lSSJS 

vL!?tiL?^; ^ to Invatlgac. tha axcant to which p*rtlclp«cion In 
vocaclonal progr«. h*. « ..a.urabla payoff for atudants. Thl. dea. not 
^an. howavar th«t .chool ad.inl.tra tor. fall to r.cognlz. tha l^i^anc. 
of ongoln; .valuation of th.lr .fforc Whan aakad ab^t outcoiiir SoS 
'tUl^ •d.lnl.trator. t.nd to point to what ona .Ight t.™ 

lntar»adlat.- outcoiaa.. Including particularly aehool attandanfa and 
ratantlon rata., aa aaaaura. of chair program.' aucca... 

Information wa war. abla Co obtain on chasa Intan^dUta outcoK. a. 
wall as on tha traditional .tudant outcoae. of .acondary vocation*! 
•ducatlon (I. a., po.taacondary anrollaant. and Job placaaant.) ara 

JnrJnl!ncl"/5^? ^" pravloua ch*pc.r. ^oataacondary 

anroLlaant. and Job placa.anta ara dl.cusa.d in tha contaxt of tha .pacific 
geaia of tha prograaa and .choola wa visited. 

ACtandanea and B^t^ntlon l^Mtm* 

Whan aakad for avidance of the quality and affactlv.na.. of thalr 
I^*'Jni?r!i T'l"!! P"*"^*"' .dminl.cracor, of can point to att.ndanc. as 
M ^ r ! •vicca... In PhUadalphla. for axa«pla. tha cltywld. 

icSoJf !! r?^T ^-•nd^nc. 1. 67 parcant. In aach of tha thr.a 

iW,?^*'*'** .ttandanca I. con.idarably highar. At 

Randolph. d«ily attand*nca run. bacwa.n 83 and 85 parent. Tha High School 
Acadanla. hava an ovar*ll att.ndanca rate of 91 parcanC; tha Buainf.. 

Jar'^ritUrSr " P*"*"!: «"lth Acadaiiy at Ovarbrook High School 

haa achiavad 96 parcant. Tha Saul School raports an avaraga daily 
attandanca of 96 parent. Tha Acadaaiiaa and Saul also achlava nch highar 

charactarlzaa oth„r high .chool. m tha dlatrlct. 
J ! di.trictwida dropout rata In PhlUdalphia ta 9.8 

parcant. tha Acadaaiaa ratatn 99 parcant of chair atudant.. Ninaty-ona 
parcant of Acadai.y atudanta graduata (var.u. 77 parcant dl.trictvld.) . 
Saul a graduation rata la approximataly 90 parcant. 5 

A.-H '^''-****^P*^'* dropout rata I. .o.evhac highar chan chac raportad by tha 
Acada.laa and Saul- -batw.an 10 and 12 percent. School adalniitrator. 
comantad howavar, chat not all of these scud.nc. actually laava aehool 
Bacauaa of tha Cartar'a waak-about schedule, scud.nta who ara doing poorly 
in thalr acadaaic prograaa aay have to drop chair vocaciora edvjcatlon In 
ordar Co eoaplaca chair acadaaic . graduation requlreaant. . Further, cha 
Cancer ha. a vary high proporcion (28 percent) of special education 
acudanc; dropout raCa. aaong these students tend to be highar 
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ke«t, t!n!r-^ri!^'''! • "••hingcon High in Milw.uk.. do.s not 

^duL;?J ?v K***?" ^^'^ .tud.nt. .nrolLd in voc.tional 

thit: t5 i "*'*=»°1 ■ i»Prov.,Mnc .ctlvlU.. is to Inert**. 

^•fnK"JrJ.d'to'?Lr:S.":r"' «tlvitl... On. of ?h. .tr.^gl^riurr.na; 
D.ing tried to laprov. ch.s. statlaclci la th« or.vloujlv IMn^i«„•H 

«?!ln°!;d .Auction I. .«„ „ lnt.gr.l t. th. .chool-. .fff":"^ 
r.taln and graduat. atvid.nc*. 

Additionally r.gular cc-op coordinator. In i.v.ral ..ttlngs Identified 
co~«;'/ "-Ponant In dropout pr.v.ntlon. A. ona coordlnltor 

A."*"^ 'tudanc. want to taka co-op, and ainc. th.y hav. to b. In 
f . ? 1*?*^ * PTticlpata, th. prograii haa a holding pew. r over 

auch atudanta. WhU. tha ^vidanc. In thla r.gaJd la larg.ly anafdSt^I 

to°*L:rJhfrirnh"?^"" "™ .uffld-ntly .ngagmg thalr interest 

Ovarall, a.condary achoola in Mlnnaaota r.port aubatantlaUy lower 
^I^ad bJ*^;! /^l^o**!' ^« vl.lfd. In th. eonJmlti.. 

r!JI fv^Lai! ^*><*1»"** Cooparatlv. C.nt.r. for .xampl.. th. annual dropout 
rata ayarag.a two to thr.. p.rc.nt p.r year. N.v.rth.l.as. th.a. 
sc^ii ;^o««lonal .ducatlon aa a «.chanl.« to attract 

11^1^ I •chool. An Altarnatlv. Education C.nt.r. fund.d primarily 

through .cat. vocational .duc..clon fond..? la attracting 60 to 70 l.rclnt lf 
thaa. dropouc. back to .chool. Scudanta ap.nd four parloda a day SJche 
* acadamlc courae. thay n.ad to graduat., .avloyablUty 
akin. d.valop..nt. and actlvUl.a d.algn.d to li^rov a.if.ait.iB. Thev 

co'on ^" ^'S^l*^ " vocational cla.a.a or in 

""^^ progrwi. which coabln.a acadaalc. vocational, and "life 

!du.:;i«r?'**T*'?' ^V*"*'^*'^ •'^-Pl' «f innovative ua. >,f vocational 
education curricula and r.aourc.a whoa, .ff.ctlv.neaa la ni.aaur.d by I . 
adainlatracora In t.ma of atudant ret.ntlon. 



Jgb riaCMontl and Po«ta.cQndi.r^ Enrollm^nr, 

Much of th. r.aaarch on tha aff.ctlv.n.aa of a.condary vocational 
itH^'^lilf 5***"";?; b.naflc« Chat accrue to Ita participant.. While 

fll.ti , '^^ i""^ ^* *>^^^»^y Pl*ce-cnt m ; training. 

aS^.i^i with earning, potential that exceed, what would be exp.ct.d In 
ch. abaence of training, becauae of the perceived value of continued 
education. enroll»ent In poataeeondary education oi training la a^ao 
^nroi?*f IT? J;«iti«at. outcome, particularly to the extent that .tudents 

!i/ .f ri!*^*"* '° '^^'^^ "^°°1 training. Thua a rigorous 

?IvI^;^ m'^ ••ff.ctlv.n.aa." or "ex.aiplarln... . ■'Should be bafed on 
levela of achleveaent on one or both of these aeaaurea. 

hmrkirxM funda for handicapped and dlaadvantaged acudenca were used to 

liixi :he"rssrj7"cio?';:ir''"' '-'^^ --^ • ^--^^ 
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All of th« achooU va vl.lt.d clt.d on* or both of ch«s« varUbles «s 
laporcant Indicator*, d«p«ndlng on tholr itAttd •ducatlonal so«ls. of chelr 
program' cff«ctlv«n«a«. Howavar. nona of th« achooU collact. all th« 
InfoHMtlon nac«s««ry to MMura thl« «chl«v«Mnt In any ayataaatic way 
Tha tchoola that focua on Job training (principally tha Randolph Skllla' 
Cantar and tha Buainaaa Acadaoy in Phlladalphit) do hava placaaant 
information aa wall aa counta of poacaaeondary anroll«anta. but thay tand 
not to hava infonatlon on tha naCura of Job placoMnta or on tha 
poataacondary program that acudanta anroll in. purthar, although 
anrollaant in pcataaeondary vocational prograaa or in collaga aeadamic 
curricula ia a principal goal for aany of tha program wa viaitad.^ few of 
tha achoola hava ayat«»aclc information on tha poacaaeondary anrollaants of 
tha ir vocational graduataa. and nona haa infonation on what tha atudanc. 
actually taka (or whathar thay co^>lata poataaeondary achool). Evan ao 
raviaw of tha data chat ara available froa tha achoola wa viaitad doo« 
provida aoM inaighCa into cha poatgraduation axpariancaa of atudant* who 
hava attandad achoola or prograaa that can. baaad on ochar avldanca 
dlscuatad aarliar in thia chaptar, ba conaidarad affactiva. 

Tha princip/-^ goal of tha Randolph Cantar is training of itudants for 
ioaadiata antr o tha labor forca. Tha ichool'a succaaa at achlavlng 
this goal ia s ^„.^tad by a high placaaanc rata; according to a apaach by 
tha Covamor of Pannaylvania, tha tchool placad naarly 80 parcant of Its 
graduataa in apring 1986, and tha projaccad rata for 1987 waa 82 parcant. 
Tha principal 'a targat la 85 parcant. Inf oration on tha training 
ralatadnaaa of thata placamanta waa not aval labia, howavar. Tha achool also 
aands a numbar of atudanca to poataaeondary aducatlon; itudants wa talkad 
with wara anrolllng In chaf'a training schools, a proprlatary aaronautlcs 
prograa, and varloua four-yaar achooU In flalda ralatad to thalr training. 
Tha Phlladalphla ftualnaaa Acadaay. in ona-yaar foil -up aurvays of 
graduataa, raporta that 86 parcant of tha 198A gradi cat wara aaployod or In 
postaacondary achool; tha flgura for 1985 graduatta waa 87 parcant. Among 
1986 graduataa. 43 parcant wara aaployad. 25 parctnt wara anrollad In 
postaacondary Inatltutlona, and only aighc parcant wara unaaployad (compared 
with a national unamploymant rata of 19 parcant for youth ovarall and 40 
parcant for black youth). Thua thasa schools ara graduating atudant* who 
achlava at laast initial auccaaa In tha labcr markat. 

Both tha Computar Spaclalty Program at Washington High School In 
•Mllwaukaa and tha Saul School In Phlladalphla hava an assantlally dual 
alaslon; that la, both straaa anrolla-nc in postaacondary Institutions and 
trainlng-ralatad Job placamanta as accaptabla altamatlvas for thalr 



In thla ragard, It Is Intarastlng that many of tha vocational 
aducatlon Inatructora wa Intarvlawad polntad out that tha amphasis on 
anrollmant in poacaaeondary aducatlon can ba dacalvlng; a mora appropriate 
aaasura of af factlvanaaa for both acsdaalc and vocational atudants Is 
graduation from poataaeondary program*, on which virtually no achools 
apparantly hava good information Parhaps soaawhat dafan*lv*ly, vocational 
aducatora tand to baliava that thalr studants would llkaly approxlaata the 
axparlanca of nonvocatlonal high school graduataa if poataaeondary 
complatlon rathar than anrollmant vera usad as a crltarlon of affactlveness . 
This Is an lasua that probably needs aora attention In future raaaarch. 
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prlM^.""^* T.t^TJ^ Ov.rbrook High Scho.1 l„ Phtl.d.lphl. h« its 
•gr..d tlwt whll. <on of thalr .tudonu do .cqulr. .ufflclont .kill. L 

'.*d,i^"in'::tir'"'r'^ *5'" «Ho,i.'S"r'«p'.««!:n". 

thm 264 rtttpcndlng gr«du«c«s of the class of 19fiA Zm^m mt-r.^Ai •^"^'"'^ °^ 
of po«..c.nd.,y ln.UCU Cto,. .„d 75 IT, Zl'll ^^ al'T. 

th. t^V' T"*" f"" po.c..eond«ry .nroU«nt: r.t. 

n.c ov<r TO p.rc*nc of ch* .ehool'. gr.du.t.. wont on to coU.g.. 

Sscondary schools in Mlnn**oc«. bss«d on itutt •ncoura».»««r «r 
"ooaisno csntsr. seeing on eh. recoanisncUtlon of s 1981 scat« .v*i,.-r4„r, 

SJf^ J ^ und«rtskss s seud.nt followup survey every five ye.r. snd ^he 
Wrlghe Csnesr sl.o conduces such . survey In r.i;pon.e^eo stsL r.qutre.en^s. 

l<^is cohort Included nonvoc.tlonsl ss veil «3 voc.tlonal students. 
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Interesting Chat 47 percent of respondents reported having been in a general 
prograa in high school). Forty-five percent were attemUng a college or 
university: U percent, a coowinity collage; and 27 percent, a pottsecondary 
vocational school. 

^ Woodland Cooperative Center provided follow-up Infonwcion on 1981 

*nd 1985 graduates. Fifty-nine percent of 1981 graduates and ^xty-three 
percent of 1985 graduates were attending poetsecondary inatitutlona one year 
after graduation. Thirty-one and 30 percent, respectively, were enrolled in 
vocational schools; the remainder, in C¥o or four-year colleges. 
Additionally, three percent of 1981 graduates, and seven percent of 1985 
graduates, were enlisted in the ■llltwy, where they would likely hmve been 
engaged in vocational training. Five-year follow-up inforMClon on the 1981 
graduates Indicated that 20 percent of respondents were still In school. 
While 69 percent were employed, and five percent were In the ■llltary. No 
data were available, however, on the relationship between students' Jobs and 
ichoor*^ •*"«*tion they received in either secondary or postsecondary 

As this discussion indicates, schools vary substantially on the extent 
to which they atteapt to track the Job placement or postsecondary enrollaent 
patterns of their graduates. In four of the school- we visited, data on 
actual postsecondary enrollments were not available, although most schools 
had some information on students' plans to attend school after graduation 
Even the schools In Minnesota that perform follow-up surveys do not obtain 
Information on the relationship between vocational training and Job types or 
types of postsecondary programs. The extent to which vocational courses pay 
Oft for students In terms of employment or earnings cannot be determined. 
Thus the ability of researchers to verify th« successes of these schools Is 
lialted. Inferences regarding effectiveness must therefore rely on within- 
school factors, like Improved attendance and retention; reports of students, 
teachers, guidance counselors, and administrators; and other types of 
observational evidence (e.g., school climatfc. student morale) rather than on 
"hard* data. 

Given the relative time and resources required to perform useful 
follow-up surveys. It is unlikely that »ost high schools In the country, 
absent special federal or state aandates or assistance, can be expected to 
provide documentation of their successes. Thus a more promising approach to 
determining the payoff of vocational education Is probably the longitudinal 
studies that such federal agencies as the Departments of Education and Labor 
support. It is important, however, that such studies account for the 
differences in philosophy and goals of vocational education in the many 
school districts across the country. The outcomes tabulated should c«ke 
into account the educational goals Intended. 

Transporcebillty of Effective Vocetional Programs 

An important issue in the context of school Improveeent is the extent 
to which effective practices ar» transportable froa one letting to another 
and thus can serve as "aodels" for othe, chool sys eas to adopt or adapt in 
their efforts to eniure high-quality educational lervlces. Thii issue is 
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racing ai« »«a« challenges «• ac.dealc •ducatlon along with son* that *r» 
unlqua to vocational progra-a. Clv.n th. -ultlpUcJJJ of fact^^a Jjit 
charactTlx. .ffactlv. vocational aducatlon at L ..^o^rJ J^v^l 
oZliJ.''^ P«tlcularly th. I.adar.hip capabllltl.. of l^^lduIII 'the 
S^^M^iI?** ^^'^^^^^ of f achara, and tha „..d for progr«M^o -work" 

oL^^L. ^* li>"l"^<x»<l that affacJirvocacIo^l 

prograia. can .ova from on. pUc. to anoth.r b« ll.it.d, 

Nav.rth.l..., aoM of our obaarvatlona during tha atudy auu.st th*t 

.tratagl.. of vocational .dJ.clon .^ffJ^JbU o 

^o.:'oJ*^''!i°" %^*f P«ticularly whan tho.a'.at Lg^ 

anar. -oa. of tha charact.ri.tlca of th. »odal progra.'. eont.xt Flrac 
tranaportablllty. or dl....lnatlon. 1. oft.n thought VlnTc^oiaJl^; 
-""in Fhlladalpnla and MllwaSL. .^g^.^^t^^ 

cr™;:;jib'aitT" " • l.giCli.at.% to view 

In Phlladalphla, th. High School Acad.al., r.pr.a.nt a »od.l of 

8^.^ i I '""^ • P*^'=i<="l*f local probla. but hat .ub«qu.ntlv 

b.«n r.flnad and axpandad throughout th. .c.iool dl.trlct a. w.U 12 

iTBc.nc it.ration« of tha nodal aophas :% brotder cara.r dav.loniMr.r •^-i- 

and vocational co«ponants. and a gr.at.r focua on pr.paratlon for 
po,ts.condary aducation rathar than l»dl*c. Job plac.ilntr Th^ 
fundai..ntal charact.ri.tlca of th. aod.l hav. J.-alnrS""a-. Ill the 
r't." " ^h^r*:?/'*'"'' • .chool..uhln.a..chool atjuc";;/! Uock 
orovld. f J*"" "^•'^•'^ throughout tha achool day). 

llZitl ! J** f'^T ''^ -'""^tur. for .cud.nt,. and rataln a high lelii of 
prlyat.. sector lnvolv««.nt. Each 1. .l,o sonawhat unlqu. r.f l.ftlnrthe 

ITulZZ Jta «.c '^r' ""'T ^^-"^ cJlr:::.'r?st s 

rei.vant to Ita specific occupatlo al or car.er orientation. 

SlBlUrly Milwaukee haa lapleaent.d both aagnat progzaos within 

A^Jn CSi ra^'h^ -agnac high .chool.*"thrSugSorth. Jlty. 

Again, while aach vari.a according to tea artvlroniMnt. ov.rall th. 
S": :: 'Sf P^U-ophy of th. program constltuti I loSal the 
school aysta. has been able to lBple..nt acr,.s the achools In the city. 

or cn««!;.S^!*'*i^' ^'Z^'*" observed th. mov traditional t-ansfer of .cdels 
beciZ oJ ^J. -tee. P.rhap. th. «,st st. Iklng example. ' 

becaua. of Its appar.nt Incongruity. Is ch. pr.s.nc. of a spKtaltv 

^idiavoJ inf I ^ ^^'^^'""^ ^J^'""* ^" «^ll-<»«lphU was the first such 
endeavor and in years peat the appar.nt Incongruity of cow. horses and 

;rthT:cio"o?: tin ^- — --^^-^ m ^"idei nia. 

Inron.!n^ inJ Yt. ^'^"^ .tt.ndanc. graduation. po.tseconUary 

•nroll».nt and Job placeaient raf« c.cUy P.rhap. even .ore striklne an 

n i::^rp.it''tL'"';''? v'^rj pop'^-^ity m thrcoiiii'ity: 

recede V ^ViL. .1 'chool has had four appUc.ncs for .ach slot. More ^ 
recent y. .inc. the city has e.cabUsh.d . number of other wgn.t programs 
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And chools, the tchool'i popuUrity h^m d«clln«d soaevhaC, buc ttlll has 
cwo «pplic«nc» p«r »loc. Furthamor*. a least two other Urge cities- • 
Hilweukee and Chicago- -have established vocatiopjil f-ricultural high schools 
In recent years, and expectations for the£.« schools *re high in both 
comisunities. 

Uhen Fhiladalphla decided to eacablish araa skill centers In the nld- 
1970s, adninlstrators visited othar vell-knovn centers around the country, 
notably the Skyline Center In Dallas, and adapted som of the organizational 
features of other canters. Addltlonallj, Randolph adopted aany of the 
vocational curricula avall«bl« frea the Mld-Aaorlca Vocational Currlculun 
Consortlua In Oklahoaa. Thus while the school district did not precisely 
replicate a aodel program froa elaewhera, officials did acquire Inforaatlon 
and aaterials froa other sources to facilitate their establlshaent of a 
highly effective area school that has continued to be an important coaponenc 
of effective vocatlenAl education In Fhiladalphla. 

Finally, the aodel of area vocational cooperative centers that groups 
of snail schcol districts have foned in Minnesota has pamltted the 
concentration of resources necessary to provide the type of exploratory 
vocational education the state has adopted to students who otherwise would 
likely -have had very llaltad access to vocational education at the secondary 
level. This aodal of vocational education aakea sense In the cypes of 
settings In which it occurs, and although sone of Minnesota's vocational 
cooperatives have not survived. adalnlstrat.ors of those that have continue 
to view this Bodel as a useful strategy for rural coiminitles in that state 
and elsewhere. 

These exanplea suggest that dlssealnation of effective programs and 
practices in secondary vocational education Is a reasonable strategy. Among 
the characteristics that appear to aaxiaize the likelihood of successful 
implementation are the flexibility to adapt prograas to local circumstances, 
a willingness to aake aodlf Icatlons over time In response to changing 
conditions, careful and thoughtful planning by district and school 
administrators, and a coaaltaent to vocational education as a an iaportant 
co:;.ponent in a district's overall secondary educational program. 



Challenges to High School Vocational Education 



Despite their success in providing quality vocational education. In 
each of the schools and localities we visited, discussion «ducational 
challenges and problems quickly became a Vmy cheae. Some of these lf#u«s 
Are affecting public education in general and others are particularly 
germane cu vocational training in late -century America. Unexpectedly, but 
perhaps net surprisingly, one of the most salient indicators of the 
effectiveness of these schools and programs is their success in implementing 
strategies to respond to the challenges of the times. 
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H•.-^^^i***^^**!;* conc.mlng the ■•diocrlty of public •ducatlon in this 

co.p.C.ncy t..t. chmt .tud.nt. ~»c"I" to ^^S^c.^Jjf^M^^ r«quir.«ents . 
incr.«i„g .ttontion to th. appropriic. roU^JJ^cItic™ i£c"^^^ 

p«rcicuUr incorost rogardlng voc.tlonml oduc.tion^. rolo 1. ^A.rt.r 

roQui rfZfi!fl^!l"^ rowntrnnrY rgqylrmnn . incrtwd graduation 

l^iil^^d ""?*^-f,»>"l<^ 'Wll. f.t.. both of vhich .ro boing 

n.!!!;? In "any inat.ncoi studonts havo to potcpono vocation*! 

•ducation until .lavanth grad., and if th.y fail r.quirad S^STalT^ur^s 
th.y jay hav. to drop vocational -ducation altogothSr. Thi^ f Jr .^J! 

117.1 u ""^-^^ hour. r.q«ir.d for •UgibiU^^i^U the 

• tat. licanaing axa-ination. To acco«odat. th. naadf of .uch .t^.nts th. 

?JSuh.rMih" S:*'' -po.tgrad«at.a- iJt.r Jh-Ttva 

.iri^!^ ^* ^'"^ ^" Fhiladalphi. ..^loy. anotj.r 

^ratac^. op.rating an ^xtandad day to .nabl. it. it^^dantl to J^V^l 

:^T.i:Lr;tz'^.^^^^^^^ -"^"^^ "-^^^^ -^^•^ ^^•^^ 

In auburban Minnaapolia. vocational aducator^ ara trying not .ntlralv 
nuiJo)! T '"^^r -i'P-^Ptlon that foSIi^'un^g. "'L 

or^lc^a.^;: :?Kn^r .ducatioT5S:in"h:'c:Ltraines 
involves cSLSif^i ? raquira-anta; part of thi. raorganization h^, 
.kin ^r.?^f^* tha tocu. of th.aa cour.a. fro. occupatlonally ap.ciflc 
•kill tralnl-^ to exploratory /ocational education. 7 f iic 

for eSc"lvirSiroLS?!f";'''" r.quir.-.nt. have reduced .cudenta' time 

reLlrrrt^;,.?r ^ "^^^ ""P^" dl'Cricta that elso 

require atudenta to pa.a competency testa in order to graduate In 

Jeouir.; M ^ ■^'^ "-petency.cla..:. in additio^to T.ir oluTr 

Iv2u;;?/iS ^c^tLrr'r- •Z-*'-^^— ^^at further li.it. th. tiL 

iJ f ™*"onal education and other elective.. Concerned about the 
i^act of increa.ed requirement, on -ac-rl.k- .tudent. end the .urviv^rof 

r:^* i™.o'i:*r;' f-^^;"/" ^-.loping creative v:c«io:Lro7 w co 

-tudent. in .chool and encour.g. the. to work on acade.ic 
achievement. For example. Va.hington High%chool ha. recencirt-p". Lnted a 
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pr«-co-op progrAB for th« aosc highly «c-rl»k tcudancs that conblMS a paid 
Job with «p«cl«l Individual l2«d rtoadlatlon Intended to halp atudanta 
fulfill graduation rtqulraaanta . Additionally, ragular co-op la uaad as a 
•carrot" for IncraAslng atudanta' Motivation to atay In school at.d in eood 
acadaaic standing. " 

Integration of academic and vocational .dueat^an Th« role of 
vocational education in aacondary atudanta' overall educational experience 
la alao « apeclfie laaua that haa eaerged In the paat dacada. Of particular 
Intareat la the extent to which vocational elaaaaa help to reinforce (or, in 
SOBS Inatancaa, reaadlate) baalc acadanic akllla. In addition to teaching 
tha vocational akllla that constitute their official ayllabua, are 
vocational teachers contributing to the educational laprovaMnt objectives 
of tha acadaaic reform aoveaant by helping to enaura that their students 
posseas the baalc acadaaic akllla thought critical to succeaaful adult 
functioning? 

In the achools va vlaltad. the answer to thla quaatlon varlea. At one 
erd of the spectnia are the High School Acadeales in Phlladalphia and tha 
C/.reer Specialty prograa at Vaahlngton High in Mllwaukaa. Baaed on its goal 
to aaka axpliclt to students the link between traditional acadaaic 
coursework and career success, the acadealaa prograa uses taaa teaching and 
career -specific curriculum aaterlala to achieve a high dagree of Integration 
In acadaaic and vocational instruction. Washington High s Coaputar Data 
Proceaalng prograa la highly integrated with the school's aathaaatlcs 
department. Tha prograa' s teachers are aath teachers; there Is an algebra 
prerequisite; and the lapleaentatlon of the prograa has been accompanied by 
a striking level of integration of coaputar technology Into nearly all 
acadaaic and vocational departaents in the school. This Integration Is one 
reflection of the principal's belief that basic skills Instruction is the 
responsibility of every teacher in the school The success of the school's 
afforts at eurrlcular Integration is reflected in a recent evaluation of the 
school's Industrial education prograa: "The use of basic and acadaaic 
akllla waa obaerved In aeveral classes through writing, aatheaatleal. and 
computational akllla." 

In soae cases vocational educators are atteaptlng to attract brighter 
students to vocational education by Integrating acadaaic and vocational 
coaponants. A new high tech electronica prograa recently initiated at 
Randolph Skllla Center In Philadelphia pairs the center with one 
comprehensive public and one parochial high school. The program is 
organized to ensure that students will have the acadaulc training necessary 
f.r success In the specialized vocational courses. Both components have 
been daslgnad collaboratively by the vocational and acadaaic faculty, who 
•^et periodically to review ttvdent progress and BAke any needed adjuatnents 
In the prograa. 

In other (and perhaps aore typical) schoola. there Is Halted evidence 
of a conacioua intent to introduce acadealc skills into vocational courses. 
In the Woodland Cooperative in Minnesota, for example, atudanta enrolling in 
Machine Shop II aay elect an eight-credit version of the course that 
Includaa two perloda a day of related math. Further, alnce no aath or 
science courses are required after the ten^h grade in the cooperating high 
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routli^v'''*"f^°"*^ •l«ctronlc. co—nfd th.t they 

roucln«ly r.vt.v or Intrcduc. rtl.v.nc tcdwlc topic. In t"ircl*««. ^ 

On the other h«nd. even when voc«tlowil courses do Include ecede.fr 
coBponent., .chool end district edalnlstr.tors do not elw.TLo^^r 

•pperent egreeaent. however, one locel school .d«inif tretor edsLntlv slTd 

vocation,! pro,r«. «h... objoetlv,. .„ to trim .tud.M.~or ji^J "nS? 
1.V.1 Job., can or ibould iMlLtlclly u.um r.ipoMlbUlw £of fchl^ 
«ud.nt. .ictu. chat thoy f.ll.d to ««« In th.t? flr.t „2L or W ylirf 
in .ch«.l. Nor do th.7 boll,™ that It uk.. ,.„« to dony JJuSInt. rt' 
swu. 7 to ,.rtl.lp.t. m ««.tl«»l ,*uc.tlo„ b.c.uir^;^r1ciS«lc 

for l™.r .1^^ ilTjj*. r^*?" •"™-l«<'»" <*• eo-pl.xtty .£ thi probl.m 

tor Innor clty youth In particular. Ho eomntad that atudanta should 1 .v. 

««.^.^; u2f «f"<"-l •*«=."on in th.tr laat two 

i^ I^h! 1 ■ *^ »tud.nt.. vocational .ducatlon .ay kaap than 

CO oesic ecadenlc skills es ^ey leem or review the aeth end reedlnc thev 
need to p... their v^c•tlon*. courses. A teecher e;; W.Slngto"SiiS 
t^Jli^t.'**^' "'"r* 'T^"^- voc.tlonel\du3"J^o*J'r:i ly 

tl"^e» «r !bi: ^r?' •l*^?"***/^,"" 'o-e extent help If voc.tional ^ 
Ceecheri ,«re eble to -ceK>unsge- the ecede.ics within voc.tionel content. 

skills' i^d^iJji^.f***' S^'^^'* "letively .ore Infusion of ecede.ic 
thili ov.rfl? m"^ ^"^"in the schools we visited b.ceuje of 

their ovtrell high quality end Innovetlveness. The Issue of 

lTcllil^VllT*''^l ^f'**''" i« <^«>-Pl«. In so- locelicies 

botr«^n.^f • co«unic.tion: 
^udeSr!'*^ ! ? 'i*' Integration of 

students .c«de.lc end voc.tlonel experiences, but there 1, no g^e.t nas^ - 

ln« vSir. ; L co-sunlcetlon is «,st undersLndebU in 

M tirrer^ f« Tk J co-ponents ere In .eper.te loc.clons. 

5w!L; r ? •hered-tl- center, we visited in Philedelphi. end 
«or!ir;; k -P*cl*lty voctlonel school like Seal, however, there 

JnH v^cIrloL?*.:^*'^ "'i'* deliber.te infusion of e^.demlcs 

iTHer voctlonel subject 

. K ? instruction. The ecede.ic component l. both literelly 
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While the orgAnizational structure of vocational education may militate 
against integration, the problem is likely a larger one than simply where 
the buildings ar« located. There are clearly traditions, sagas, and 
prajudices involved that make atructural and pr "•gramsatic changes difficult. 
It is a challenge that many of tha prograas we vi.-lted are attenpting to 
meet, but it is clear that aore naads to ba dona if .vocational education is 
to play a major role in atudents' academic progress In high school. The 
fact is that coordination of disparate parts of tha high school curriculum 
is hard work, and prograas In that direction may ba a painstaking cask. Our 
impression is that integration of academic and vocational education is most 
easily accomplished as part of a whole naw "gestalt" approach to education, 
such as Philadelphia's academies or Milwaukee's career specialty programs. 



Declining Enrollaants 

In addition to the challenges posed by Increasing graduation 
requirements, competency tests, and other results of nationwide school 
Improvement efforts, vocational education prograas are particularly hard hit 
by the overall enrollment dacllnes that have occurred in the post-baby boom 
•ra. As with othar challenges to vocational education in late-century 
America, the Implications of- -and local responses to- -declining enrollments 
are complax and variable. 

At the most superficial level. Increased acadaivlc requirements mean 
declining enrollments for vocational education because many students do not 
have time In their schedules to elect vocational courses. In Philadelphia, 
for example, increased graduation requirements have aaant that students who 
want to complete a vocational program at Randolph must find the time to 
complete 25 credits, nlna of which are in vocational education (versus the 
21 raqulred for graduation). To graduate from Saul, students muat complete 
29 Camagia units. In both instances, studants have to use virtually all 
available electlvas, and than soma, to participate in vocational education. 
Thua students who want vocatlc»^l programa have to make sacrifices that 
nonvocatlonal students do not- -longer school days, less time for other 
elective courses like art or muaic, participation lu sports and othar 
extracurricular activities, and tha Ilk*. (It Is Ironic that the vocational 
studants must spend mere time in school to graduate than is required of 
students on a traditional academic track.) 

Factors other than Increased attention to a adaalc curricula have 
affected vocational enrollaants as well. In Phliadelphia and Milwaukee, 
administrators coanMinted that citywida implementation of magnet programs has 
tended to draw stxidents away from traditional vocational education, although 
this trend does not naceasarily mean an absolute decline in enrollments «t 
individual schoola. For example, during the 1970s the Saul School had four 
applicants for each available slot. By the time of our visit, that number 
had declined to two applicants per slot. Declining overall enrollments in 
combination with the district's e^^tablishment of a number of citywide magnet 
programa were offered as explanatlors for the change. Inevitably Saul has 
become less selective, and Is gradually adjusting to the changing 
characteristics of tha students it enrolls. Nevertheless, Saul has not 
faced (and probably will not face) the Implications of not having enough 
applicants to fill the slots available. 
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cour«««. but th«y no longer do so. Am m r«»ult, th«c d«p«rtMnt off.r. 
f«v.r ,urv.y cour... ch.n It us.d to. FXxrth.r. •nrJll^IS"^ 

voctJ^iil ^•f?'*''! '"'^^^ "^•'^ •tud.nt. •nroUlng In 

«rMlf;i "y •ctlv.ly dl.cour.g. .tud.nta fro. 

•nroUlng In voc.tlon.1 cours*. or program.. Randolph'. .nroll«.nt 1. down 

voc.tlon.1 Instructor .t Wright. -Th. high .chool. ... u« m . 2r..t 

VrlTl '5 ^'^"'^i"* •nroll^.nc. W.'r. Ju.t on. «,r. pl.c. tov^lil 
•tud.nt. to go Mnd not b. In th.lr cl..s.s.* 

In Frldl.y, Mlnn..ot«, . .uburb of th. twin cltl... th. school-... 

Chang. h«. h.d li.port«it l«pllc«tlon. for th. dl.trlct'. .chool .y.t." .nd 
?rpi:viS'jJ"irrr'"~i •<*-'tlon. FoUowmg th. dUtncf. Sl";ophy 
f^r ^^Id t! ^ii/J'/r*?*""' th. high .choJl h.. Ehus 

.ifh^f« M •'f^^i?* • ^"^^lonal coop.r.tlv.: th. vl.w 1. th.t 

•uch .lt.m.tlv.. M wltldl.trlct e.nt.f. or aagnot procr^. will llk.lv 
r..u t m . voc.tlon.1 -tr.ck- that will dl.courST tSrS^TSly i...d 
SlJiiS '**Si'*rhl^^"'i''";^ •duc.tlon that th. co-unity h.r tJ.dltlonally 
It lA:^ ^ oth.r hand, vocational .duc.tion In Frldl.y I. .hrinklng.^ 
At 1...C on. progru has b..n dropp.d; .nroll».nt In s.v.r.l proKr.u 1. 

^^^^"^^ d.p.rf .nc. h.v. b..n r.duc.d to « .Ingl. 
i^vJ^^^r'^i^^JJ* i?* •"P«^«.nd.nt ..e> chang.. though r.gr.ttabl. «, 
ln.vlt«bl. If th. dl.trlct 1. to Mlnt.m th. .cop. of off.rln.. that 
.tud.nt...and par.nt.-.d.«lr.. oii.ring. cnat 

chat ^ZJllt r..pondlng? On. way 1. to li^>l.Mnt n.w progrws 

''"^ Randolph C.nt.r'. n.w high t.ch 

^i^L^^r • ""^^ obj.ctlv.. of .ttr.ctlng b^ight.r 

J«^vi%K r!*'^**"!^ eduction «.d operating a Joint program that wUl 

-optional compSnaSt., th. progr.. 
2^^r?!^^ «r.t.gy for combatting th. .if.ct. of th. 

L« «»«cUnlng .nrolLent, on voc.tlon.1 .duc.tion. Ea..d on 

it!d!n?I f ?f th. co-pr.h.n.lv. high school, aro discouraging th.lr 

.tud.nt. (..p.cl.lly bri ght.r on..) fro. .l.cting to .tt.nd th. .h.r.d.tlme 

..Itvl^J? ?^ f*"" P^"*^*"* d..lgned to laprov. r.ci.l bal.nc. In th. 
city . high .chool.. th. conpuc.r .peclelty h.s UO slots .v.lUbl. for 
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C«nC€r beginning In tht t«nth grad«, eh* prograa't d«ilgn«rfl h«v« ■tnictured 
th« progr«« such th«c IntertsCAd scudsncs •nroll In th« paired co«pr«hens Ive 
high tchoolB as ninth graders. This stratagy Is attracting scudant* to the 
coBprehanslva schools, which have their wn enrolI»ant probleu. as wall as 
facilitating their enrolloent at Randolph aa tenth gradars. 

Slallarly, the Industrial- technical education dapartaant at Washington 
High has established a Technology Rasource Lab. which they belleva will 
attract even the coaputer specialty students to the school's basaaant to 
learn about real-vorld applications of new technology. Farther, the 
deparcaant sponsors tours for elaaantary students and actlvaly recruits 
elghtli gradars who aay ba interested In attending tha school. Other schools 
v« visited are also trying to attract atudants—soaa by of faring 
vocationally oriented dropout prevention prograas. others by laplaaentlng 
articulation agreeaents with postsecondary teclinlcal Institutes, still 
others by volunteering to establish special dlstrlctvlda prograas for 
Halted English proficient or special education studants. One Indication, 
then, of the effectiveness of the schools we visited is tha variety of 
creative approaches they are using to attract students by offering yood 
vocational education that will serve the needs of tha full spectrua of 
students In their districts. 



Declining Rftaoureea 

All vocational education Is exp«nsiv«. «nd high-quality vocational 
education, particularly In an era of v«ry rapidly changing technology. l» 
especially so. To keep up. schools need expensive electronic aqulpaent, 
such as robots. state*of*the art conpucert, and other hardware. Even the 
less highly technical prograas need better equlpaent--Bost of the persons we 
Interviewed see little sense In teaching typing, even on IBM scUectrlcs. 
%rhen soon nearly all eaployers will be doing word processing excluslvaly on 
soae type of coaputer. Further, costs are In soaa ways Indapendant of the 
nuabar of students who elect vocational education and therefore do not 
proportionally decline with declining enrollaants." A district 
adalnlstrator In Milwaukee, for exaople, pointed out that "You need co 
aalntaln an Industrial arts laboratory the sasM whether it's used for two 
sections of students or for ten." 

Coaplleatlng the Issue for districts that cry to provide high-quality 
vocational education is the reluctance of aany adainlstrstors to conalt what 
often- -in an overall district budget- -aay sees an Inordinate aaount of 
resources. (Tha coaputerized Billing equlpaent at Vashlngton High, for 
exaapla. cost $22.000--for a single piece of high tech equlpaent!) In this 
connection, aost of the parsons we interviewed during our visits concurred 
In the view one adalnlstrator. who coaaenced that in vocational education, 
particularly at the secondary level, -it'e hsrd co gat rid of the 'lathe 
•entality' where the ex;»ectacion is that you buy a piece of equipaanc *nd 
It's good for 20 years." 



^^Of course, the problea of Halted reiources is exacerbated by 
declining enrollaents, given rhac funds ere typically allocated on the basis 
of Che nuabar of students enrolled In vocadonal classes. 
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.nd % ""J"* ? •"•t.gl.. CO •n.ur. th, relevance 

AC cJf J^nil?«; ? . progr«M In « .r. of d.cllnlng r..ource,. 

ir-nJ rJ^^ ^^'^ •«*«pl«. th« principal .pplled for--*nd won- -a 

HIT •"•^i*** ^'""^ high each .Lccronlc. program 

Chat offari .tudant. a varlacy of ap^cUltla., Including robotic*. 

ri!*'^^"! rapalr blo-adlcal in-tm^nt rap.lr. and co-puc.r 

. ^'J"**^***^- ^* pregr... in Phlladalphla gamar 

•choolyaar 1985-86. That, funua .upporc cha "axtraa" naadad to oparat. the 

!rJ*^;i;;:. I?*" -atarlal. and uppll... acata-of . the- 

arc aqulpaanC, naad«d ranovaclona, and cha Ilka. 

Hoat of cha paraona va Intarvlawad coManCad on tha laportanca of 
prlvata-aaccor aupport that go«a wall bayond tha donatlona of aqulpnanc chat 
hav traditionally baan tha chlaf contribution, of bualnaa. and iS^J^ 
.•cond*ry vocational tducatlon. WhU- auch donationa. particularly if tha 
•qulp-nt 1. naw. ar. uaaful. dollar, provlda algnlfUaStly .ora l.tlcuda 
for program oparaclona and anrlchMnt than othar typa. of support. Iha 
llXlll Srinf^s!' W"hlngton High 1. a caa. In^mt. In ordar to train 
•tudanta who will ba abla to co^iata In tha labor forca. tha prograa la 

an"?M''s^.^!.'?r';''5"^I';jJ •«nilp«.nt. Tha achool ha. r.c.ntly purchasad 
•n ItH Systaa 36 with $40,000 ral.ad ovar tha paac thraa yaara Tha 
prograia*. "laplaiMntor- (a local tltla) la currantly davaloplng funding 
docunant., for u«a In tha bualnaa. comity a. wall aa with achool district 
declslonaakar. In a cai^>algn to ralaa furda for a nav VAX. 

hv conflguratlona ara anothar strategy considered 

^Lk if J*" ! ""^^^^ •tta.pta to provlda high-quality vocational education 
with Ualcad raaourcaa. A miabar of tha ...ll achool districts In 
Mlnnaaota. for axampla. ara Mabar. of vocational coop.ratlvas. where 
district, pool thalr raaourcaa In ordar to offer a broader range of 
vocational prograa. than would ba po.albla for any Individual district The 
.uparlntandant In Frldlay. Mlnnaaota. 1. currantly conaldarlng this 
altamatlva, along with auch othara aa a bond la.ua. a» poaslbla strategies 
for aalntalnlng tha lavol and quality of vocational education to which his 
district haa alway. baen covltted. 



Finally, for "spaclal- purposaa, districts make creative usa of 
available federal funda. Washington High 1. u.lng P.rkln. dlaadvancaged 
setaalda fund, to laplaaant a now pra-co-op progra. for highly at-risk 
students, and the vocational aagnet prograaa at Uaahlngton and elsewhere in 
the district ware a.tabll.had with federal Mgnat fund.. The Woodland 
I T? ; «inn««ota uaad a.taalda funda to purchaae a coiaputertzed. 

Individualized basic .kill, package and teacher aid. for It. Alternative 
Education Canter a dropout prevention progra. wlch a vocational coaponent 
The Bualnes. Acadeale. In Phlladalphla ua* fund, from the Neighborhood 
Assistance Act to reloburse employers for 50 percent of the wages earned by 
some of the program 'a co-op atudents. 

In general, then, while declining reaources represent an important 
Challenge to aacondary vocational education, the programs we visited were 
by and large, meeting thla challenge. The energy end creativity that 
characterize the leadership of these programs and schools overall were being 
airected toward solving tha problem of ensuring the quality of the programs 
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within tht cont.xc of funding llnltatlen*. Th« schools and progrsu «re 
ganarally wall .qulpp.d. .nd whll. .tudant. mmy hava to ahar. or .van con* 
^J! K ; for «,ra -handa-on- tl«a. thaaa program t.ndad to have 

tha huMn and phyalc.l raaourcaa to aeeoapllah thalr Instructional 
objactivas . 



Stiyns 

Many of tha vocational taachars and adalnlatrators v« Intarvlawad 

thay attaapt to attract studanta to vocational aducatlon. A eluatar 
coordinator at tha Randolph Cantar, for aupla. eoMntad that Mny of tha 
Culdanca cour. .ora at tha clty'a co^>rahanalva hi^ acKools atar.otyplcally 

•ducat Ion a. V . .du^ klda bangln, block- togathar> Thu^ 
bright a tudanta ara of tan actlvaly dlaeouragad froa olaetlng vocational 
aducatlon. Thla parcaptlon haa baan Intanalflad In raeant yaara as atudants 
ara ancouragad to focus on coUaga anrollaant and as achool avatar hava 
doflnad achool l«iprovaiMnt In taru of .ora aclanca. ■.tha.atlca, and social 
atudlaa. largaly to tha axclualon of vocaMonal aducatlon. 

Whan brlghtar atudanta ara actlvaly dlaeouragad fro» alactlng 
vocational aducatlon. atudants vhosa Ukallhood of balng abla to attand 
collaga-.for acadanlc or aonatary raasons.-la not high also tand to vlaw 
vocational advocation In a nagatlva light. Thla "splll-ovar- affact iiaans 
that soM sraucnts nay and up with nalthar adaquata baalc acadaalc skills 
nor any orlantatlon to aaploynant. Tha chalrparaon of tha English 
Dapartaant at Washington High, who taachaa both advancad placaaant English 
and a Chaptar 1 writing lab, comiantad on tha l«)llcatlons of this 
phanoaanon. 

In har view, achoad by aany of our raapondants. tha dlsplacaaant of 
vocational aducatlon In high school Is doing a dlsaarvlca to aany atudants 
Acadaalc taachara tall atudants thay auat go to eollaga In ordar to cat a 
good Job and "ba auecaasful and laportant.- Soclaty has thus sarloualy 
davaluad blua collar Joba, and V . .wa naad to lat atudanta know thasa jobs 
ara okay to do. so thay won't Juat gat caught up In a pattam of acadaalc 
fallura and frustration.- Sha ballavaa that tha atlgaa soclaty haa laposed 
on things Ilka pluablng, waldlng. and construction has lad young paopla to 
frown on vocational aducatlon and guldanca counsalors to -duap on it." 

Tha principal of tha Randolph Cantar In Phlladalphla axpraasad tha sAne 
vlaw In tha Cantar 's aarly yaars. tha faadar high schools saw it as a 
duaplng ground and tandad to direct thalr lowest achlavlng. often 
disaffected, students to the Cantar. Tha Cantar has strongly resisted 
accepting students who thay believe cannot auccaed In their programs and to 
aoaa extent the aptitude levels of their students hava Incraaaed over time 
sUhough according to adalnlitrators . the average achlevaaent level of 
students at Randolph is itlU betw*.'n tha 30th and 35th parcantllea. 

Evan In Minnesota, which has a strong tradition of vocational educatlou 
-t the aacondary level, stlgaa Is an Issue that adalnlstratora and teachers 
aust face. In Frldley, for exaaple. vocational educatora ara bitter about 
what they aae as the elltlaa of national reporta like A Werlcn at R<»k One 
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now*fi°^i <=o«r<lln*tor co-.„t.d th.t -th. wor.c thing In .duc.tlon rUhc 
now 1. thj ■•...g. out of V««hlngton ch«t .hould totally .llilnlJ 

probl™. For .xa-pl.. Frldlty official, .ty. .urv™ of TiplSlrr^i^ 
harping on th«lr d..lr« for wipley.. with go;d bMU ikllir tII .^J^oi . 
r..pond by r.l.ln, *c*d..lc r.q«li«Mnt.. bit -thr r^.IlJi 7. tSj ^l^^oic 
•OM Job-roUtod .kill., you can't «von got an Int.rvl.i • ^h^ L r^V^V 
Vo JirTJL,*^""'*'' .«p.rln?.nd.^t':n ar. aS?^v.ry'tJ? 

S.lr plagu. vocational aducatlon L^S 

will prapara .tudant. for tha i cura. by 1.vl.i„g ^chanll« £^1^1^! 

par.nt. Mra .xtan.lv.ly In thalr .tudant. ' .ducatlon Tha.. .tr^ill. .r. 

ba..d on a conal.fnt ballaf In th. .ff Icacy of C^c^rional "^'^Kj 

\Th?"f -tudant.. Ad.lnl.tr..or. « Randolph, for V^la? Su.v 

f^"?"*}^*^' •«'^"P«ion*lly •Pacific vocational iducatloH. i 

U«. irriLSr""; -^uctlonal offaJJn;. of 

larg. iMtropolltan achool ay.tama. .#h.r. a .ignlf leant proportion of 

?Jfl.5iSK? i" ^^^«i«"tor. r..pon.lbl. for tha Haalth Acada-y In 

tha Coiiputar SpacUlty in Mtlwauka. b.ll.v. that 
ac^J^iJ^i J "^^T^"^ •"•celv. vahlcl. for lupartlng 

J^JJI halplng .tud.nc. to daclda on Zr..r 

l^AlJtf^ Pr«P*rlng tha- to anc.r th. Ubor narkat. Th.y apply . 
.ub.tantlai ««,unt of par.onal and prof...lonal .n.rgy to wklna th.lr 

tralnlifirij;'«!^*'5 f xtalnl.tr.tor. in Mllwauka. parc.lv. vocational 

^h! SiTlnr^^H^r^f^L*'**^''"*"'' dl.trlcf. ..condary .ducatlon. 

Tha Bualnaa. Education Oapartaant at Wa.hlngton High oparata. a lab in 

t.%"i^:i:c"t:'oi bf t^^^'*' ^^-^^^^ .tuL'nj.':^ ^uh 

;J 1 J!*^ bualn... occupation., which hav. potantlally high payoff in 

Uooi^^r!^'- ^* *• ' voc-tlonil aducL^o; an 

Important coaponant In It. cltywlda .agn.c Inltl.tlv.. 

Finally, In what alght ba call.d • "n.w g.n.ratlon" of vocational 
itlll^'L "Ti"i:' Ac.Sa.i... Randolph'^ h 2^ .ch 

t^Ili^^ ' Wwhlngton High'. Co«put.r Sp.cl.lty. admlnl.tr.to?. and 
! ""»»^'*"« «nity of high-quality vocational training for 

of .tud.nt., ar. fighting .tlgiM by lapl.-ntlng program th.t 
^JronS!«? -tudant. by pr.p.rlng th.a for both po.t.acondary 

anrollaant and good antry-lav.l job. with th* poc.ntl.l for car.ar 
Jfho«r!;"^K " t.nd.ncy of .tud.nt. to work .nd att.nd 

•bin^ini hWw'T 'iT'.'*'!' Progroi. ..y ba a good an.war to che 

in 2!iv'l^ ?^;* -".ch.d CO ..condary vocational .duc.clon 

In mmny loc.lltl.. a. wall a. a Man. to .ncour.g. .tud.nt. to pur.u. 
^h!*^ P"gra«a In high .chool .nd b.yond In .u«i.ry, th.n. p.rh.p. 

th. b..t d.f.n«. agalnrt tha curr.nt .tlgiw .tt.ched Co ..condary vocational 



•ducatlon 1« hlgh-qiulicy prograac thaC good «cud«nts want co take. 

Tha ichools va vtaltad ara working to anaura that tha curricula thay offer 
atudanta oaat tha aducatlonal needs of all tha atudants In their schools; 
they are attracting a relatively heteroganaoua population that includas 
collage-bound aa wall as noncollaga -bound youth to courses In such divers* 
fields aa autoaotlva technology, food aarvlce, and agricultural sciences. 



Tha Effects of the Perktna Act 

In tha schools va vlsltad, there la not Much sense of a federal 
"presanca;- tha funding and other aspects of ch* Perklna Act tend to have 
■ore Influence at the district level . whera adalnlscrators ara responsible 
for allocating fadatal along vlth other funds and ara rasponslbla for 
laplaaanClns other provisions of federal atatutaa. Additionally, In states 
like Minnesota, aost of the funding thAt flows froa Perkins goas into 
postsaeondary rathar than secondary vocational education, a state policy 
that further reduces local sensitivity to the fedaral role in vocational 
education at tha sacondary l«vel. 

There are, howaver, soaa exceptions, and the funding and other 
provisions of Parkins soaatlaas present apportunitles for local districts 
and schools and soaatlaas constitute cha'lenges that thay mist address. 
Mllwaukea, for axaapla, has uaed Perkins disadvantaged sataslda funds to 
atart a special pra-co-op prograa for sons of tha city's aost highly at-risk 
students. At the saae tlaa. district and school officials Indicated that 
new restrictions on prograa iaproveaant funds hava had dalaterlous effects 
on other initlaClvas they ara attempting. Specifically. Washington High Is 
trying to laplaaant a full-scale co-op coaponent for the coaputer specialty 
prograa. Thay hava bean inforaad that since the school already haa co-op 
(Ir Industrial- technical education, business, aarketlng, and hoaa economics- 
related occupations). Perkins funds cannot be used to lapleaent the prograa. 
Further, tl.a vlaw of offlclala va interviewed is that tha raqulreaants on 
prograa iaproveaant funds ara too restrictive .|enarally. Effective 
lapleaantatlon and aodiflcatlon of a new prognui ajty take several years to 
accoapllsh. and such prograas should be "given a chance" to aatura before 
thay aust acquire other funding. 

Whether becauaa of Parklna or Its predacesnor, the "equity" provisions 
of fedaral vocational education statutes by and large appear to h^ va 
facllitatad needed services for special needs populations, although nore so 
for handlcappad. lialtad English proficient, and disadvantaged students than 
In the araa of aax equity. At the Randolph Center, for axaapla, wa observed 
a ralatlvaly striking level of aalnscreaalng of special education students, 
^enty-elght percent of the Canter's student population Is special education 
jtudents, with Parkins sataslda funds used to aupport "Shop Training 
Assistants" who work with students co ensure chat they keep up in their 
vocstlonal courses. Additionally. In response to recent federal 
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iriif*!^''*!' ^^t"" ^" l«pU««Clng .craf gl.. to Integrate .everely 

handicapped students within the school's anvlronaenc. 13 * ^ 

.r,.d.!!r/^™r'*' ^"^'^'^ P"''^'^ '•'"^•^ sarvlcas for handicapped 

atudants such as a vocational transition program for both handicapped and 

"^^^^ "Phaslzes a "funda-ntal careers cu??icuJC»- 
includlng employablUty trailing and life survival .kills Instnictlou. The 
Wright Cooperatlv. Canter In Buffalo offer, a spaclal orientation and 
assessMnt progran to help special education students daclde about enrolllnR 
in vocational courses. Additionally, two of th# schools v« vl.ltad 
(Washington High and the Randolph Center) hava l^Zeaented prograas for 
limited English stvdcnts. the former In machine shop and the lattar In 
cosmetology. 

On the other hand, even In exemplary schools, and even whan 
administrators have apparently made a various cowltment. It would appe 
that more than the current level of federal encouragement will be required 
equity In secondary vocational education. As our Interviews 
suggest, however. It Is possible that sex aqulty Inltlatlvas naed to be .ore 
broadly focused than primarily at vocational educators. Although to some 
!J f.** f:**'^^"*' ""^ vocational educators are probably accurate when 
they identify parents, the students themselves, and particularly 
nonvocatlonal guidance counselors and other school faculty as sharing 
responsibility for lack of progress in nontraditlonal enrollments In 
vocational education. 
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As the experience of the Woodland Cooperative Center In Staples 
Minnesota, demonstrstes. the Issue of sex equity Is very complex. A* 1981 
fouling" the issue of sex role stereotyping reported the 

Progress is being made to assure that sex bias and sex- role 
stereotyping are being eliminated from center vocational programs 
Interviews with seven staff members Indicate that many students ara 
aware of the opportunities for them In "nontraditlonal" vocatJ^.ial 
courses. Information has been given to students to increat* their 
awareness of career opportunities available to them. Soiie classes 
cover career opportunities within the curriculum. Enrollment figures 
Indicate that traditionally "mI* .nd female" programs hsva 
nontraditlonal students In alaost all of the vocational classes. 

The progress in this area made at the Center Is evident in the fact rhat 
one-third of the students enrolled In model office are male, and eccounting 
is evenly divided between males and females. Further, two of the officers 
in the FFA are female. On the other hand, the building trades and machine 

f^'""^ axclusively, .nd child care and haalth occupations 
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^On the othur hand, the District Executive Director of Cereer end 
Vocational Education reporteo -hat the matching requirements of Perkins had 
caused Che dJsrrtct to lose a large amount ^^f funds und«r the setaside for 
Oi»«dv#itcag«d xtudeuts. 



Th« problaa Is slallar at th« Wright C«nt«r In Buffalo. Minneiota. 
Madlcal occtipatlon*. child c«r«, and ■odal itora anroll aainly females, 
while electronics, aachlne thop. and auto aechanlca enroll aatnly males. 
Vocational Instructors described the reasons: "Students say that 
'electronics Is for boys' and It's hard to get beyond that stereotype.- The 
child care instructor noted th<*t a boy who t«kee child care -needs to be 
real brave. . .because he will get teased." Further, home school staff can 
be responsible for proK)tlng sex stereotyping in vocational 
According to this teacher, "Once a counselor talked a boy out of [child 
care]. I was very upset. The stuiUnts do a lot of stereotyping on their 
own. We don't need to add to it." 

At the Randolph Center in Philadelphia, we heard slmil -r views. One 
respondent cownted that sex stereotyping 1. largely parentally deterained, 
and the school can do little to change these attitudes, ^ven students who 
want to enter nontradltlonal field, are discouraged or forbidden, primarily 
by parents but also by advisors %t their ho»e schools. For •xa>ipl«. 
Klrl who wanted to attend Randolph to become a plumber was toltf by her home 
school counselor that It was against the law Jor girls to be plumbers; ihe 
remained at her home school in the business program. 

Even so, as the Woodland evaluation and the experience of Randolph 
Illustrate, some progress is being made. Twenty-two percent of the female 
students at Randolph are enrolled in traditionally "male" occupations with 
five concentrating in welding (perhaps in part because one of the welding 
instructors is female) and 12 in biomedical electronics. There nine 
females in the electrical program and nine in telecomBunlcatlons . (On the 
other hand, the proportion of nontradltlonal enrollments among tiale students 
is much lower-only three percent.) Perhaps greater attention to the 
attitudes of school personnel other than vocational educators, along with 
active work with parents and the students themselves, is needed to Increase 
the relatively modest accomplishments we observed in the area of sex equity. 

Suanary and Conclusions 



The purpose of our study was to Identify and describe some 
characteristics of effective secondary vocational education, as well as to 
examine issues of evaluablllty and transportability. While the programs we 
visited were not necessarily uniformly exemplary, each provided Insights 
into the provision of effective vocational education In a variety of 
settings and for a variety of students. Among the chief characteristics of 
the programs that appear to faster program effectiveness were the following 

o Clear and uniform understanding among administrators, teachers, 
parents, and students concerning the chief goals of secondary 
vocational education in a particular setting 

o Consistent attention to the development of student self-esteem 

o Strong progr/uB or school leadership, which is characterized by 

creativity, flexibility, and coB»ltment to vocational education a 
an appropriate component of secondary education 
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Inclusion employabillcy skills developaenc as an Integral 
component or vocational curricula 

Presence of a cooperative education component that provides 
studfcnts wi :h support as they make the transition from school to 
work 



o Implementation of strategies to address the problems of special 
needs students, including students who are handicapped, 
economically or educationally disadvantaged, linited English 
proficient, or disaffacted 

In terms of program evaluation, the availability of student outcome 
data is very limited. Thus the postsecondary oi: later labor market payoffs 
of participation In secondary vocational training are unclear. At the same 
time, schools do track and can document &oma intermediate program outcomes 
including particularly Increased student attendance, retention, and 
graduation rates. Systematic and reliable evaluation of participant 
outcomes will likely require well-plannad (and probably costly) national or 
state-leval longitudinal itudies. 

There Is some evidence that effective practices can be transported from 
one place to another. The academies program in Philadelphia, for example, 
has been widely adopted or adapted both within and beyond that city. The 
vocational cooperative model in Minnesota seems eminently repllcable i 
other rural school districts. Owing at least In part to the well-known 
effectiveness of the Saul School In Philadelphia, at least two other cities 
(Chicago and Milwaukee) have established urban agricultural specialty high 
schools in recent years. These observations suggest that, with appropriate 
local adaptation, an effective vocational program In one setting can in fact 
be reproduced in other localities. 

Despite their effectiveness, every program we visited was having to 
cope with the problems and challenges facing all of public education in the 
late 1980s. Among these challenges were: 

o Declining enrollments and resources 



Continuing stigma attached to student participation in high school 
vocational education, particularly in a decade where national 
attention has been focused primarily on academic improvejient and 
reform 



Continuing difficulty in overcoming sex i?tereotyping 

Declining time within student schedules ti) elect vocational 
courses, in nhe face of increasing graduation and coi«f!tcncy 
requirements 



Within these problems and challenges, however, vocational educators in 
many localities are designing and implementing a "new generation* of 
vocational education programs that pay more attention to the integration of 
academic and vocational Instruction. For example, the High School Health 
Academies In Philadelphia, the Randolph Centet's high tech program operated 
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in collaboration wich two nearby compreh«n«ive high schools, and Milwaukee's 
Computer Specialty program all involve a high degree of collaboration 
between acadenic and vocational instructors. Further, they focxxs more 
directly than "traditional" vocation*! education on expanding career options 
for participating students, particularly in their specific emphasis on 
preparing students for enrollment in postsecondary institutions of all 
types. While the scope of our study was very limited, the fact that we 
found such programs as these in several settings suggests that rather than 
abandoning vocational education, school districts may be using its strengths 
in the context of broader educational improvement efforts. • 
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Ill VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOLS 



A large proportion of th« vocational tducatlon taken by the nation's 
high school students Is delivered In conprehenslvc high schools- -the 
"typical" secondary school where students take their academic courses as 
well as some or all of the vocational edxicatlon that is available to them in 
their hone conounitles. Most coaprehenslve high schools offer at least some 
vocational education, Includlnf^ business and office education (typing, 
accounting, and the like), hooe economics, industrial arts (or "shop," as It 
is typically called), and marketing and distribution. 

In some localities, conprehonsive high schools offer a full range of 
occupational ly specific vocational programs. More often, however, 
comprehensive high schools offer vocational education that is essentially 
"exploratory" in nature- -designed to introduce students to a variety of 
potential careers rather than to train them for a job Immediately following 
graduatfon. In these circumstances, secondary students who want vocational 
nrograns rather than an Introductory course or two go to an area vocational 
center or a vocational high school for the vocational courses they elect. 

In comprehensive hlgii schools and other settings, e number of changes 
in recent years have had Important Implications for the delivery of 
secondary vocational education. Including: 

o declining enrollments 

o Increased graduation and competency requirements that limit the 
time students have available for electlves, Including vocational 
education 

o shrinking education budgets 

o declining popularity of vocational education, as students are 
encouraged to prepare for entry into postsecondary education 

In response to these and other factors, school districts are adapting 
their delivery of vocational education in comprehensive high schools In 
different ways. Washington High School in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for 
example, has Implemented a vocationally oriented program in an effort to 
attract students from all over the city. As part of the district's citywlde 
magnet programs that were first developed to achieve desegregation goals, 
the school operates a "career specialty program" In computer data 
processing, in addition to courses In "traditional" vocational education. 
The first case study In this section describes both of these types of 
vocational education at Washington High. 

The second case study In the section describes a different response to 
changing circumstances in public education. Fridley High School In Fridley. 
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Minnesota, is struggling to maintain the full range of high-quality 
exploratory vocational programs on which It has prided itself for three 
decades* The only high school in a relatively small school district, 
Frldley illustrates some of the difficult problems and decisions facing 
countless suburban school districts across the country. 
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Washington High School 
Mllwa\ik«a , Ulscons In 

Nancy E. Ade^jaan 
Becky J. Hayvard 



I . Ovarvlev 



The Sattlnf 

The line for first lunch Is long- -but not as long as It used to be, ve 
are told. Students tile through a door, inserting a bar*coded plastic 
identification card into a 'reader. " The nachine responds with a green 
light if it is the student's correct lunch period and scana the card for a 
code indicating the payment required vhen a lunch Is served* Since this Is 
a closed caapua and the cafeteria is the only shov in tovn for over 1^600 
hungry adolescents, and since nearly 56 percent of the students are eligible 
for free or reduced price lunches, any labor-saving isprovenent In account- 
ing procedures is a velcoae relief for the lurtchrooa staff. In fact, the 
system might veil catch on In school cafeterias across the country. 

That's what a major computer company thought vhen the coordinator of 
Washington High School's Computer Data Processing Career Specialty Program 
broached a unique idea,^ If the company vould provide a machine to read the 
cards, students In the computer specialty vould develop a computer program 
and specifications to streamline the transfer of food service Information 
betveen the school and district's central office cosq)uter. The computer 
company liked the idea and designed a machine especially for the purpose. 
Washington computer sttidents modified the existing system and are gradually 
vorking the bugs out of it. They are rightfully proud of their accomplish- 
ment and grateful to the faculty for trusting their capabilities. As the 
President of the Student Government put it, "They [the faculty] let us think 
about the problems and vork on them even If they could solve them faster." 

A sense of pride* *both personal and in the school- *is an important goal 
at Waahlngton High School. Of its 1,670 students, 40 percent score in the 
loves t three stanines on achievement tests In reading and math. The overall 
grade point average for the school is 1.7 out of a possible 4.0* The tenth 
grade, as a body, fall^ * nearly one*thlrd of their classes last year. There 
vere 55 suspensions fi /ery 100 ninth graders enrolled* In short, It is 
an inner city high school vith many at-risk students. It is not, however, a 
school that has given up. The star in its crovn is the Computer Data 
Processing program, but it Is vorking successfully on many fronts to become 
a school that students from its ovn neighborhood and froB all over the city 
£h2fifl£ to attend. 



^Milwaukee has a clxiatei of magnet programs, designed to help ::hool$ 
achieve racial balance. Called **Career Specialty Programs,** they aie 
described in detail in Section III of this case study^ 



FhlloaoDhv and Goals of F.ri»r*t1on 



Within the broader context of the school system's philosophy and goals 
of education, which are outlined In a subsequent section of this case study. 
Washington High School has developed statements that reflect particular 
areas of emphasis, given its setting and its students. Selected statements 
are quoted below: 

o Connunication and cooperation with parents and comnunlty members 
are a foundation in efforts to improve educational opporcunities 
for Washington High School students. Role models froa the 
comnunity are vital resources to the growth of our students. 

o The teaching of reading, writing and math, in the content areas by 
all teachers, is essential to the development of basic compoten- 
cies for our many skill hanot^apped students. 

0 The continuation of a curriculum that is widely varied In both 
depth of instruction and variety of opportunities is assenttal. 
Wherever possible, computer technology should be incorporated into 
the instructional process. 

o Because many students have long histories of school failure, 
school procedures and teacher classroom policies emphasize 
provision of opportunities for successful learning experiences. 

o We must struggle to maintain a warm, friendly, and oidered 

atmosphere that provides students and staff with a lee ling of 
personal security even though many students suffer from tht lack 
of such an environment in their daily lives and somatines threaten 
the atmosphere In school. 

o Our strengths, whether curriculum such as the data processing 
specialty, or our co-curriculum such as our basketball tean or 
math track team, must b« emphasized to develop the positive self- 
image vital to both the individual studsnt and to the institution. 



School Clima^f 

Washington High School sits on a broad, four- lane boulevard with a 
grassy median strip. With its athletic flelas, it covers a city block and 
is the largast school building In the school system. The "old main" sactlon 
of the school opened In 1924; the most recent addition is a gyn and 25 meter 
swimming pool completed in 1985. 

At mid-morning on a brisk fall day there is relatively little vehicular 
traffic on the boulevard and virtually no pedestrian traffic on the 
sidewalks in front of the *chool. We enter the school through an unlocked 
main door and are directed to the second floor office by a pleasant hall 
monitor who has been told to expect us and assigns a student guide to show 
us the way. 
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Vhiltt th«re Is no sense that Washington High Is a fortress under selge. 
It Is clearly a tightly buttoned -down school. Five nonunlfonned security 
guards are on the preaises during the tchool day with a mandate to patrol 
the hallways p prevent fights, and generally establish an adulc presence. 
They keep in touch with walkie-talkies, In addition, certain teachers are 
assigned as hall supervisors during class periods, with instructions to 
patrol stairwells » check lavatories, and query all students iiovlng about. 
All teachers are expected to ncnltor the corridor in front of their own 
roona between classes. 

The student disciplinary code !s u^'i^^oBprovising: students are 
suspended for infractioua ranging from snoking to loitering to abusive 
language. More serious offenses (drugs, assault, weapons, vandalism) result 
in suspension and involveaent of the Central Office. Suspension is not Just 
a threat. One of Washington High's objectives under its Effective Schools 
plan is to reduce the nuisber of suspensions, per 100 students, from 55 to 49 
for freshmen, from 40 to 35 for sophomores, and from 24 to 22 for Juniors. 
This Is a penalty that is frequently invoked. 

In spite of-*or perhaps because of- -the very structured environment, 
Washington High Sr.hool Is on the upswing after a difficult period. In the 
thirties, forties, fifties, and much of the sixties, Washington wmn the 
premiere high school In the city and probably in the state. The school 
served the highly motivated, academically inclined students of a principally 
Jewish neighborhood. Graduates from that period Include former Governor Lee 
Dreyfus and actor Gene Wilder as well ts a multitude of doctors, dentists » 
lawyers, and businessmen. 

By the early seventies, Washington High had changed significantly, in 
large part due to the redrawing of school attendance boundaries. An 
increaslnf^ black enrollment led to nearly inevitable racial clashes that 
spilled cut of the school grounds and Into the surrounding streets and 
alleys. A series of violent incidents and attendant negative media 
publicity tarnished the school's image badly. A current student s^ys, 

Washington's biggest problem is the old rumors that still circulate 
about how bad the school is. The school got its bad reputation from 
the 'troubles' that occurred back in the 1960s and we hava never been 
able to shake it. People say if you go to Washington, don't show your 
face in the lunchroom. This really hurts because it's not like chat 
now. 

The current principal was assigned to Washington as part of an overall 
determination to set the school back on the right track. Firm and 
consistent but lo% key, he has guided Washington back to a point where a new 
sense of pride is emerging. Students want to come to Washington again. The 
Computer Data Processing specialty draws some students from other areas of 
the city. However, others are choosing the school, not the program, because 
it has a growing reputation for being safe, oraerly, and supportive* * not to 
mention the fact that the basketball team won the state championship in 1983 
and 19871 As one student put It: 

My brother went to this school and the teachers stralghtenad hla cue. 
I think it is a great school. I came here and fell in love with it. 
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Th« compuctr sp«ci«lcy is ntt«d«d and there will be a lot of demand for 
It. But the English faculty la good, too. The science labs are great 
and the tech lab in the basement la good. There is lots here for the 
students to do. 

A very small number of students at Washington High are eligible for 
traditional academic recognition awards such as National Honor Society or 
the school honor roll. Therefore, administrators and the studert government 
make a special point of recognizing other types of personal accomplishments 
such as increases in grade point average, punctuality, and good attendance. 
M'ich of the creative thinking on ways to bolster the self-esteem of the 
student body is the responsibility of the faculty's "Positive Reinforcement 
Committee." augmented by the student government's efforts to boost school 
pride. 



II. The School and the Community 



Parents and the WalyhK^rh^^ri 

Washington High School is located in an area of Milwaukee known as 
Sherman Park, which has a cltywlde reputation for comunity activism. 
Throughout the often trying times of the late sixties and the seventies, the 
Sherman Park Neighborhood Organization fought major and successful battles 
to keep the community surrounding Washington racially balanced and stable. 
A cornerstone of its campaign was maintenance of « reputable and desirable 
high school that would retain long-term residents and attract new. upwardly 
mobile Inhabitants. To this end. the organization actively campaigned for 
and helped raise funds to support school e^ihancement projects such as the 
relatively new gymnasium and pool, which are considered neighborhood 
resources . 

Despite its excellent standing with the cowunlty generally and, as 
will shortly be described, the business sector. Washington High is not happy 
with its success rate in Involving the adults who should be most Intimately 
concerned with the school's effectiveness- -the parents of current students. 
Ideally, home and school should be working hand in hand to adcress the 
generic problems of an urban school: raising attendance rates and academic 
standards, lowering dropout rates, controlling and diffusing the inevitable 
conflicts In a mwltiraclal setting populated by volatile adolescents. 
Instead, the school feels that it Is largely confronting these Issues alone 
or even, at times, in direct opposition to the atci^v^des of families. As 
tne principal stated. -It is a real struggle." 



Adviaorv Gr^^^ „ 

The computer data processing program actually grew out of an inquiry 
from the private sector. Serendipitously , an executive wjth the J.C. Penny 
Company called Washington High School In 1975 to inquire what the school was 
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doing in the computer area at Just about the saae time that a new superin- 
tendent of schools was promoting an "Options for Uaming" initiative that 
would eventually laad to development of magnet programs in all city high 
schools. 

Following up on the private sector interest In high school graduates 
trained in computer prograoning and applications, a math teacher at 
Washington High spearheaded foraatlon of a five -person advisory group that 
soon prodticed the outline for a high school level coaputer "malor." This 
teacher (now an assistant principal at Vashington) became the program's 
first "Isqplenentor. His interest and expertise In coarputer technology, i 
combination with strong Interpeirsonal skills, were critical factors in 
creating a firm foundation on which the specialty area could grow. Largely 
through his efforts, a highly supportive atmosphere for the program 
developed- -both within the school and In the community. 

At least theoretically, all the career specialty pt->grens in Milwaukee 
have Advisory Connlttees composed of employers, representatives of higher 
edvicatlon, and elr'zens. The Computer Data Processing career specialty 
program at tfaahlngton High School has a very active, stable, and large (^5 
members) Advisory Committee considered by many school officials to be the 
best In the city. Originally composed almost excluslvaly of representative 
of the business comnxnlcy, the committee now Includes several representa- 
tives from various institutions of higher education as well. Although 
initially skeptical that high school students could master programming, 
committee members have been \infallingly supportive of and ultimately amazed 
at the popularity and success of the program. 

The full membership of the computer program's Advisory Committee does 
not meet frequently. However, Its subcommittee structure is extremely 
active, assisting school people with preparation and presentation of 
proposals, budgets, and planned program changes. Members willingly provide 
plenty of information on current and future personnel and skill needs "out 
there" and leave the school to get on about the business of preparing 
students to enter that world. 



Emt»lov«ir^ 

Washington High School has had a long-term partnership arrangement 
(since 1978) with a local automotive products firm, the A. 0. Smith Company 
More recently, the school has also entered into special, ongoing relation- 
ships with Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, St. Joseph's 
Hospital, and Harlan Catholic Home. Inc These businesses serve as sources 
of advice, sispport, and some co-op Job plactments for all of Washington 
High's programs, including but not rescrlct»d to the specialty computer 
area. 



^The unique position of iaplementor was created by the school district 
in order to allow lead teachers associated with the career specialty 
programs the flexibility to perform the various duties required to coor- 
dinate a successful operation. 
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According to Washingcon's principal, •du_«tor» have benefitted a great 
deal from builness Involvenent In the school. In general, he believes, 
business and education have very different philosophies and approaches to 
problea eolvlng, a point that he Illustrated with the following anecdote: 

Our computer progran's Advisory Comittee presented a five-year plan to 
the School Board. Ue asked for a substantial anount of naw" money from 
the district's developnent fund for the program. The business mar who 
made the presentation ended his talk with a hypothetical question to 
(the] iupe r in tendent about hov educators would dacide to allocate funds 
between two programs,' one successful and growing and the other 
shrinking and not doing well. The superintendent answered that many 
educators would seriously consider giving the money to the weaker 
program to help It get better—a decision that would be unlikely In the 
private sector. 

However much they may disagree with or are perplexed by the educator's 
logic, Washington High's business partners have not attempted to Interfere 
In the management of the school or Its programs. They have prodded and 
encouraged tne administration and program people to adopt such bu» *--»ss 
strategies as long- range planning and regular, honest evaluation of 
strengths and shortcomings. And much of what they have advised has made 
senae. As one administrator put It, -The association with business has 
changed the way that we operate around here. Ue don't waste as much time 
getting things done as we used to. Ve aeove fester. ■ 

Washington High continues to strengthen its ties with tha business 
community. Negotl»rlona are currently underway to establish an agreement 
with Wisconsin Beil 'jTelephone ard other companies whereby qualified 
graduates of the computer specialty ^ rogram will be hired at above minimum 
wage. In addition, the school and local companies are exploring the 
possibility of establishing a scholarship fund to be made available to ex- 
Washlngton students for further education. 

III. District Stniccur* of Vocetlonal Education 
The Role of Vocational Edticaclon 

Dlltrict PhtloSOPhv of Voeatlonsl f.dur^r^^p 

Development of career specialty magnet programs In Milwaukee has had a 
profound effect on the philosophy and goals of all secondary education in 
the city. In many school systems, career education was one more educational 
fad. promoted by the federal Office of Education In the early 1970s but 
falling by the wayside when new Idees or lirioritles came along. That has 
not been the case In Milwaukee. Cereer *»duc«»nlon has become a central theme 
around which curriculum revisions in both ecadewtc and vocational fields 
have been constructed over a 12 -year period. 

All fields of study offered in the schools are viewed es having both 
general and specialized content. Ac a general level, all students are 
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exp«ct«d CO b« able to r*«d, writ*, and parfora b*«lc mathtmatlcal computa- 
tion* Siailarly. thay should .11 hava a basic undaratanding of tha roles 
of agricultura, buainass. faaily, and indiiatry- -tha acandard vocational 
ara«a--in aociaty. Idaally, this ganaral knovladga should b* acquirad 
bafora tha ninth grada; high school than bacoa*« a tixaa for Incraasing 
specialization and tha rafining of ganaral aducation, whathar In a college 
track acad«nic prograa or in a vocational araa. Tha way in which academic 
and vocational courses are coo^inad in tha individual student's prograa 
defines a career developoMnt eophssls. This is as true for the prospective 
engineer or doctor as it is for tha aspiring auto Biichanic or food service 
worker. 

Career and vocar.ional education in Milwaukee is based on a set of 
assuoptions that include the following: 

o Vocational education curricular field* are for all students. 

o Vocational education curricular field* are viewed as disciplines. 

in the sane sense as astheiistics , science, social acudies. etc. 
o Educators teaching courses within these curricular fields, whether 

they are regarded as general education or specialized education. 

are all vocational educators. 

o While occupational preparation can occur in all curricular fields, 
vocational education curricular fields are unique in chat 
occupational preparation is a major component of their mission. 

o Occupational preparation is educatlonsl activity directed toward 
preparing students for a particular occupation or cluster of 
occupations which may be paid or nonpaid. 

o Occupational praparatlcn is directed coward both entry- level Jobs 
and those requiring continuing education. 

o Occupations! preparation can take a variety of form*. These 

include In-school instruction, simulations, cooperative ©ducation, 
internships, and other on-the-job experiences. 

o Career education is an approach in which tha car?er development 
skills needed by all parsons are infused in all curricular fields 

o Career specialty programs [such as the Computer Data Processing 
Program] involve all curricular fields. Including the vocational 
aducsCion disciplines.-^ 

In essence, then, Milwaukee is striving for an across -the -board 
integration ot academic and vocational education-- the "infusion" of each one 
into tha other that Fhiladalphia's High School Acadamies Program has 
achieved on a small seal*. If Milwaukee can fully implement its stated 
philosophy cit>wlde, it will have accomplished a massive restructuring of 



■*These statements are dra%#n from the "Milwaukee Public Schools' 3 -Year 
Local Long-Range Plan for Vocational Education for 1985-86 through 1987-88." 
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vocational •ducatlon. n^is ci»« study exwlnes how afforts to innovate and 
raviaa ara playing out In or>a High school. 



The Magnac Prnyi-jyas 

Vocational educatlot* Ir* Hi lw«uka« hmi b«an strongly affectad by a 1976 
court ordar to incagr«« cha ichool syit«a. Whan a nav auparintandant was 
hirad in 1975, ha brought vlch him « atrong int«r«ft in davaloping 
educational choice* for a^condary achool itudanti through a plan that he 
called "Optlona for l**rnint." Tha court order to daaegragate the city's 
schoola provided a oanatctf for <h«iiga that speadad approval and laplementa- 
tion of a nasnet school p^o^riaa Involving evsry high achool, but it is 
likely that at least f<9iie ipacl^lcy schools and prograoii would have been 
developed even without th# lag»l Impetus. Philosophically, the aagnet 
prograaa are rooted in t <*%s ir» to give atudants and thalr parent* choices 
in teraa of achool location, Irvatnictlonal approaches, special stibjact 
emphases and/or care«r •p^cijliatclon prograss. One adainiatrator at 
Wa hington High characcir iU<l t»»t ttnurt of this suparlntandant (who has 
r« jently noved on) as • tita vhan "th^re vara craaandous opportunities In 
the achool system for pto-pX* vh« wanted to do things . " 

Although soae BAgn«c prcgraas have ba«n davelopad for the elementary 
and middle school lev.n forsign language lansraion schools), the 

greateat prograa variety U available in tha 15 city high schoola. Five of 
the high school* are callad "cttywlda Bagnats.- Thess schools --two 
academic, one business, odt *rt«, and ona trads and cachnical school- -select 
each entering freshasn claiis frci asong a pool of appllcsnta who may have 
attended the lower grad«s In my part of tha city. Salection criteria vary 
among the schools but »U «a«t nsut •stablUhad racial balance guidelines. 
Technically, all atudents In tlia district are allgibla to apply to these 
schools. Whan there ar« warm appltcancs that spaces, adalsaion decisions 
are made by random *«l»ctiOn -Tha district ralias on tha Junior high school 
guidance systtts to assist ttudents in lUking realistic choices about which 
high achool to attend. 

The remaining 10 Hilw«uk«i high schools are defined aa comprehensive, 
neighborhood schools, offaririg Mcadaalc, gtneral. and vocational prograaa. 
However, each school also has ons or mora "caraar specialty prograas," which 
are also a part of tha daa«gr«sAtion aachanisn. Like tha citywida high 
schools, tha career spaclalty ptrograaa draw students froa all parte of the 
city. Where a prograa dt*«« aoiri applicants than slots available for a 
PirttCUlir riclal grfl\a. atudanCf are chosen randomly. A list of the career 
apecialty prograaa appasra b«lo«a: 

Law and Protective S»rvlci« K«tha«atlca/Sc lance 

Applied Technology Word Processing 

Marketing En«rgy 

»>vironBant Elictronics 

Broadcasting Trinaportatlon 

Medical Sciences b .>»«»*lch Cttm Trtval & Touriia 

Food Service Racrattlon/Ufattne 
Agribusiness & Natural Sports 

Resources International Studies 



Computer Data Procaiali^g 
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Ttchnlcally speaking, most career specialty programs are not vocational 
education. Few state or federal vocational education dollars are now or 
ever hava been used for their support. Some of the programs are distinctly 
college preparatory, such as the mathematics/sciance specialty, journalism, 
and international studies. Others, however, are really occupationally 
specific vocational education programs. The transportation program, for 
example, has seven areas of emphasis: (1) truck operations; (2) auto body 
technology; (3) vehicle diagnosis and repair; (4) dlesel technology; (S) 
transportation marketing education; (6) cranaportation office; and (7) 
transportation management. Tlic program thus crosscuts at least three 
traditional areas of secondary vocational education: trade and technical 
skills, business education, and marketing education. 

Approximately one- third of Milwaukee high school students are enrolled 
in either a citywide high school or one of the career specialty programs; 
The reoMiining two-thirds are required to develop a "career interest program" 
(or CIP) that gives focus to their elective course choi.ces during their four 
years in a comprehensive high school.^ Eighteen career Interest strands are 
outlined in the materials prepared to help students and their families plan 
a high school program. Nine of the strands are unequivocally "vocational'' 
by any traditional definition of that term* The elective, vocational 
c < r5A)S associated with them are offered through the business, home 
etr>u ' .Mcs, and Industrial education departments of the 10 comprehensive 
c Essentially, the career Interest program is designed to forestall 

. f ,n' tendencies to "dabble" and encourage them to focus their efforts 
in \- :f \c Is essentially an occupationally or academically specific prograni. 

TraditlORLl Vocational Education 

Xn addition to It* specialty programs and schools, the school district 
hl&o offers a full range of "traditional" vocational education programs to 
secondary students. Administered by the Department of Vocational and 
Special Programs, secondary vocational education is organized into tradi- 
tional occupational clusters at the district and school levels. The central 
office staff includes area supervisors in the following occupational 
clusters: biislness education, home economics, industrial education, 
marketing education, and office education. 

As la occurring in other localities around rhe country, in Milwaukee 
traditionml vocational education* -the courses and programs that are not 



^In the fall of 1986, Milwaukee added nine new guidance counselors 
citywide for the specific purpose of providing more Intensive career 
planning asalstance to disadvantaged students. These counselors administer 
one or more vocational asaessment inventories to disadvantaged ninth gtadets 
taking vocational education In the comprehensive high schools* Inventories 
used include a model developed for use by all Texas schools and the 
computerized MESA, and Discover systems. An lEEP—Individuallzed Education 
for Employment Plan- -is developed for each student ^mM€MB%d which in turn 
ties in with the required Career Interest Program that guides the In* 
dividual 's program planning. The assessment program is funded through the 
Perkins Act disadvantaged setaside. 
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ch!nltn/rf.;r P^Sraas.-i, currently being challenged to adjust to 

IrTJ^J ^emographic and educational circumstances. The labor market in the 

oth:/^!^^?r:f;J''^'"""*'"^"""*'•" °' ^-^^^ j-^^ ^-i^"- 

Sutric^i;. hll J'T »*««f*cturing. Declining enroiln,ents 

districtwide have reduced the level of resources, including particularly 
teaching staff, available to support vocational programs. LI in^ny 
schools one or more programs have closed. ^ 

f**? view of soae of th« teachars and adainistrators we interviewed 
the specialties have drawn off soma of the mora talented students w^Imle^t 
hav. enrolled in traditional vocational education In the past. Further ^ 
iTlltl "1^i"-n" hav. made it difficult for many students 

to take enough vocational education courses in high school to prepare 

SeLL. --'^om^^t. changes in graduation 

uleS toT ?; If 8^^.°^ P^io**- ha. been reduced, and a?udents who 

used to be in shop for two hours «r. now thtre for 47 minutes, which 

skuJ trfi^JJ"*'?"? ^"^"^^•r^- ^' •'^-^'^Sh for intensive 

Skill training. Implementation of competency requirements has meant that 
many students-, of ten those who are likely to be attracted to vocIa™i 

tSemielvL i;avf^*%'%^J*^*" ^''^ l—diately after high schools-find 

e?!rMir! * in high school in lieu of other 

electives such as vocational education. 

However, as one vocational teacher commented. 

The vocational education programs that are foundering at the secondary 
level are the traditional ones, and if a school is implementing newer 

Sr!?? rr"^*?!"''^"*'*!!'* instruction, for example.. the programs will 
do all right^ If you offer -techy- classes, students will often want 
vocational education rather than computer classes, because they can get 
some real -world application, and ideas. Secondary vocational education 
has to adapt in order to survive. 

district overall i. making change, in its traditional programs in 

alfevhereT .h'J: i" "udents. ^s^noted 

elsewhere. in this case study, some of the specialty school, and programs are 

Further, the hiring of a new curriculum specialist for industrial- technical 
•ducation ha. re.ulted in some important districtwide and school -level 
cnang€5 , 

To start with, tha old nam*, -industrial arts.- and the "shop- 
stereotype It bring, to mind hav. been abandoned in favor of "industrial- 
Irrri^^iHTd"^* [;•" (According to one vocational teacher, these changes 
are intended to make t.chnical .ducation more consistent with state and 
national tr.nd.. In th. labor market a. well as in rew.r approaches to 

reorain'll'/?;^*''**"*^ Specifically, some of the old progrLs have been 
reorganlxed into communications, manufacturing, and power and energy The 
new .up.rvl.or i. working with the high school department chair, of a nlC 
t^ve.ye.r pi*n that incorporate, these reorganized program.. Eventually 
"J^lti Z T T • '^^^ programs Will be apac^S^ ^ 

I ""t^' "^^^ -nufacturlng. three communica- 

i»^r«;. I ^"""V. location will be arranged to 

improve access for all the city's students. This configuration will enable 
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the district to concentrate resources, aalnly because there are no longer 
enough students to support as nuch vocational education as the district 
offered in the past. 



The structure of th« curriculum has been changed to reflect this 
reorganization. As an cxaisple, at Vashington High School students who 
enroll in a comnunicatlcns prograjs (graphic arts, drafting. CAD» etc.^ take 
the following sequenca: 



11th grade: Graphic Arts 1 or Drafting 1 

12th grade: Graphic Arcs 2 or Drafting 2 

Prior to the reorganization, studants began the concentration In graphic 
arts or drafting In tanth grade, which, along with longer class tine, meant 
more time for in-dapth, sklll*speclflc training In a particular occupational 
specialty as well as providing tine for co-op in the 12th grade. 

On the one hand, the reconfiguration of technical programs maans that 
students cannot enter higher level skill training until 12th grade; thus the 
new system does not really pamlt students In high school to laam all t>^e 
skills they need for Job success. On the othar hand, the new organization 
is thought by teachers to have some advantages. First, it enables students 
to develop an impression of what industry is like now (versus 15 years ago) 
by exposing them to a number of different cypes of specialties within an 
occupational cluster, reflecting the Increasing differentiation that has 
come with more and more sophisticated technology. The intent Is that 
students will obtain basic vocational skills that they can increase in 
postsecondary vocational education or through on*tha-Job training if they 
enter the workforce iamediately after high school* Teachers and administra- 
tors hope that high school vocational education organized in this fashion 
will *tum students on" to an occupation and motivate them to continue their 
training at the postsacondary levei, after which they will be ready to go 
into a good Job In thalr chosen career* 

In part to encourage students to pursue vocational training in and 
beyond high school, the district has In recent years Implomented nine 
articulation agreements with the nearby postsecondary technical college* -the 
Hllwaukeee Area Technical Collage (MATC). Two programs are in air con* 
ditioning & reftigeracion and in electronics technology. The latter prograjn 
was developed In response to unfilled labor market demand for trained 
electronic technicians. Ceneral Electric Corporation worked with the 
district to improve the high school component of the program in order to 
ensure instructional quality that would enable high school students to 
obtain advanced standing in the first *year electronics courses at MATC. 



9th grade: 



exploratory technical education (3 units of 6 weeks 
each; essentially an Industrial Arts survey) 



10th grade: 



Communications 
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governance 



Policymaking for the Milwaukee Public Schools lies with an elected 
ntn«-«ember Board of School Directors who are Informed and advised by a 
Superintendent of Schools, a Deputy Superintendent, three Assistant 
Superintendents, and a substantial central administrative infrastructure. 
Top district administrative positions related to vocational education 
include a Local Vocational Education Coordinator and a Director of 
Vocational and Special Programs. In addition, program specialists are 
employed for each specific vocational area (e. g. , business, technical 
education) as well as for career education, exceptional (special) education, 
and education of the educationally and economically disadvantaged. 



Supports and rnn<gr«<ng« 

According to some educators In Milwaukee, vocational education in the 
city's schools has been adversely affected by the magnet schools program. 
This Is not because of direct competition for funding, since the magnets 
were initially funded with federal magnet schools money. Howe'-«r, the 
career specialties have drawn students away from regular vocational 
education programs; fewer enrollments, of course, mean less basic state 
support for vocational education. As one technical education supervisor 
pointed out, "You need to maintain an Industrial arts laboratory the same 
whether it's used for two sections of students or for ten." When the 
dollars earned by enrollments can no longer sustain basic maintenance and 
replacement of equipment, then a program goes into decline. 

On the positive side, the career specialties have brought vastly 
upgraded equipment and facilities for vocational education to selected 
schools. Students who opt to attend the magnet programs receive state-of- 
the-art secondary school vocational training. Some regular vocational 
programs in individual schools have adapted th'.ir curricula to cake better 
advantage of potential links with a career specialty program. Thus, at the 
cltywlde High School for the Arts, technical education focuses on training 
to support the arts (e.g. set building, stage lighting, and glass blowing.) 
At the cltywlde business high school. Industrial arts has been resurrected 
as an "entrepreneurial lab," focusing on advertising and other skills 
related to the commercial emphasis of the school. 

The computer data processing specialty at Washington High School has 
always had a strong consortlal relationship with the school's business 
education program. Both programs are housed in close proximity to each 
other on Che school's fourth floor. Currently, the Industrial-Technical 
Education Department is seeking strategies to strengthen Its logical ties to 
the school's wealth of computer equipment and expertise. More will be sai i 
about Interdepartmental relationships at Washington High In a later sectlor. 
of the case study. 

Obviously arguments both pro and con about the impact of the career 
specialty program on vocational education In Milwaukee can be and are made. 
The state of Wisconsin evaluates e«ch school district's vocational education 
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programs ev«ry five years. In the most recent evaluation, conducted in 
October 1986, the visiting team of educators found that: 

There is. . .an emerging problem as deliberr .e efforts are made to 
disassociate specialty programs from vocational education. The 
creation of such a distinction is neither logical nor in the long-range 
interest of students or community. 

To counter this tendency, the evaluators recommended that all occupational 
education programs be managed and operated under a consistent set of 
guidelines and that a new central office position for planning, implementa- 
tion, evaluation, and facilitation of stronger relationships between 
academic, career specialties, and comprehensive vocational programs be 
created. 

This criticism did not surprise school officials. Milwaukee is an 
anomaly among school districts in Wisconsin, and there Is a long-standing 
debate between HPS and the State Department of Public Instruction on 
appropriate educational strategies for the state's only really urban 
district. Thus , when the state suggests that the magnet programs may be 
"creaming" the best students and leaving traditional vocational education in 
the dust, Milwaukee school administrators tend to shrug and carry on with 
what they believe works. They have already heard the Jokes about "The State 
of Milwaukee vs. The State of Uisconsln** many times. 

Since the state will not accept most of the career specialty programs 
as legitimate vocational education (transportation and word processing are 
the notable exceptions to this statement), the district has pursued their 
development and institutionalization under other auspices* -principally 
federal magnet school funds and local budget allocations. According to the 
central office vccaclonal and career education staff, Perkins Act money has 
been of little help to either the specialty or the traditional programs. 
Vocational educators are particularly concerned about the loss of federal 
support for cooperative education unde*^ the new lew. The oistrict had used 
funding provided by the old Vocational Education Act to help defray the 
costs of (1) summer extensions to co-op teachers' contracts and (2) the 
release time during the school year when co-op coordinators must supervise 
students in their job placements, Milwaukee believes that this is an 
entirely appropriate area for federal dollars to supplement local support 
for vocational education. 



Relationship to the Academic Profram 

Uisconsln approved new statewide high school graduation requirements In 
1985. Anticipating this change, Milwaukee had already raised the number of 
units of credit required for nigh school graduation from 18 to 21 (the stace 
recommends but does not require 22) and the number of specified units from 
eight to 13 beginning with the class of 1989 (currently eleventh graders). 
Requirements for the class of 1988 and for ^11 other students are presented 
below: 
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All subsequent seu.j^n!;g 



English 

Mach 

5cl«nce 

U.S. History 

Social Studies 

Phys. Ed. /Health 

1 additional 

acadenlc unit 
Elactlves 



3.0 units 
2.0 units 
2.0 units 
1.0 unit 
1.0 unit 
2.0 units 
1.0 unit 

9.0 units 



Electives 



English 
Kath 
Scienea 
U.S. History 
Citizanship or 
politics/ 
aconomlcs 
World history 
or geography 
Phys. Ed. /Health 



4.0 units 
2.0 units 
2.0 units 
1.0 unit 
1.0 unit 



1.0 unit 
2.0 units 



8.0 units 



Total 



21.0 units 



Total 



21.0 units 



Career spacialty programs or career interest areas identified by students 
generally specify fron four to six of the eight units allowed as electives 
For exanple. students in the career interest prograa in construction 
planning and design nust take three units of drafting, one unit of metals 
technology, end two units of woods technology. 

In addition to required courses, all students in Milwaukee must pass 
competency tests in reading, writing, language arts, and mathematics in 
order to graduate. For a school like Washington High with a large propor- 
tion of educationally disadvantaged students, these tests are a major 
hurdle. Cltywide. approximately 50 to 60 percent of students meet their 
reading and math competencies on the first try at the end of eighth grade 
At Washington, about one -third of the seniors still have one or more tests 
to pass before June if they tre to graduate with their entering class. The 
school offers "competency" classes in English, reading, and math to Juniors 
and seniors in need of remedlsl work to pass the tests; these courses appear 
to count toward total English and math course credit requirements for 
graduation. 

As in other districts across the country, it is che perception of 
school- level vocational educators in Milwaukee that increased academic 
requirements have hurt vocational enrollments. Certalnlv at a school like 
Washington, remedial classes geared toward the competency tests take their 
toll. A teacher commented that -Kids who fail their competency exams get 
really stacked up with courses in their junior and senior years.- However 
teachers also believe that students are taking the competency tests more 
seriously and are really trying to pass them earlier. 
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Unique Pit^tu^gg 

u ?*! *^?'fP"'=«'^ Processing Career Specialty Program Is Washington 

High School s most unique program and the reason that the school was singled 
out for this study. There are. however. sever«l other programs in operation 
«t the school that ar* of interest, particularly In the context of educating 
disadvantaged students. 
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Project CARE 



Project CARE Is a school effectiveness progrea that operates In each of 
Milwaukee's 10 comprehensive high schools. Using its own baseline 
statistics on attendance, test scores, and failure rates » each school 
identifies iaproveaent objectives. To assist the effort, the Edard of 
Education provides each school with $150,000, Washington High's goals 
Include lowering the proportion of tenth graders scoring ir the low category 
on a standardized reading test froa 41 percent to 34 percent, reducing the 
percentage of courses failed by tenth graders from 31 parcent to 29 percent , 
and raising the tenth grade attendance rate from 80 to 82 percent. (Similar 
objectives are set for ninth and eleventh graders.) 

Chanter 1 

Unlike many school districts with large numbers of disadvantaged 
students, Milwaukee targets a significant segment of its federal Chapter 1 
money at the secondary level. At Washington High School, 55,7 percent of 
the St idents qualify for free lunch and a large niimber of these are low 
achieving as well. As part of Project LARE, some Chapter 1 funds are being 
used to support a "family plan" that clusters at-risk students into groups 
of 120 %rhere, it is hoped, they will fine a sense of purpose, identity, and 
affiliation with the school that is often lost in a student body of nearly 
1,700, Four family groups have been formed, each with a teacher* sponsor . 
Basic skill instruction in reading and math takes place within the "family" 
context. 

Overall, Washington High School has 9.2 full -time -equivalent Chapter I 
staff. Fully one-third (a total of 550) of the students at the school are 
enrolled in a Chapter 1 writing lab thet Is conducted in conjunction with 
classes offered to help students meet their competency requirements. 

The structure of the Chapter 1 writing lab reflects the schoolwide 
Inftislon of computer technology that has been one result of the schocl's 
cosputer specialty program* Originally started ae a pilot to explore ways 
to help students improve their writing skills, the program has now been 
fully implemented. The model uses a shared Instruction approach such that 
while the teacher -student ratio in the clastroom is one to 30, in the lab It 
is 1 to 15, which permits extensive one-to-one Interaction between students 
and teachera. 

The instructional design is as follows Students spend time In their 
competency elas5 %nrlting a draft of an erpoiltory essay. Then at intervals 
they cycle through the lab for three one-hour perioda. Using Bank Street 
Writer on Apple microcomputers, students key in their essay and then spend 
their lab time revising their work. T>e two teachers^ in the lab sit with 
individual students to help them with revisions, and at the end of the three 
days students have a theme that Is graded According to competency test 
standards . 



^Teachers assigned to the Imb art those thought to be most effective at 
working with students on an indlvldujillzed basis. 
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According to the chairperson of Washington's English Department, this 
approach has a number of advantages for students. The one-to-one attention 
that fonts the program's basis is an excellent vehicle for teaching the 
skills required to develop and refine Ideas. Use of a computer for 
composition and revision keeps students engaged In what they are doing (and 
Is much better than the computerized drill and practice that many remedial 
programs use) . Thus the system parmits students to move sentences and 
paragraphs around In a way that enables them to literally see the process of 
developing Ideas that Is so critical to effective written communication. 
This method of learning Is far superior to the copying and recopylng that 
characterize writing and revision In the old. precomputer days. Finally, 
students are learning word processing skills that may be useful to them in 
the future In other ways. 

An Important additional benefit Is the self-esteem building that occurs 
as teachers work closely with Individual students and offer compliments as 
students work to develop their writing skills. Students build confidence In 
themselves as thinkers and students, and the confidence In turn leads to 
Increased Interest In their work and willingness to explore learning- -to 
take risks rather than retreating Into an "I don't want to because I don't 
think I can" pose. 

Perhaps the clearest Indication of che efficacy of this approach to 
Chapter 1 services was our observation of the students: they were fully 
engaged In their work In the lab. Students waiting for assistance from one 
of the teachjrs continued working rather than talking with others or sitting 
Idly. Eqxially Impressive was the fact chat the teacher we Interviewed, 
whU* she was extremely responsive and courteous during the discuss lot , was 
clearly eager to get back to her students In order to continue helping them 
with their work. 

Pre -Co -op 

As part of an ongoing strategy of providing special assistance, to 
facilitate the educational success of disadvantaged students, this year the 
district has implemented a naw program in four high schools whose purpose Is 
to help "highly at-risk" students prepare for regular co-op. (This program 
Is supported undar Perkins II-A funds for disadvantaged students.) At each 
school, 15 students have besn selected by school counselors fr>r participa- 
tion Eventually, all participants will be Juniors and then will enter 
regular co-op as seniors, although in this first year, some seniors have 
beer, admitted. Participating students take a somewhat reduced academic 
loal, attending school for one-half dcy and working at a paid Job the 
rejialndar of each day. 

At aach school, one teacher has been selected to operate the program. 
Teachers have tha students for one class period dally, during which they 
work on employabllity skills as wall as receiving Individualized assistance 
in reading, math, and other areas (to facllitste success in their regular 
courses). They also take two .regular classes. In addition to preparing 
students to enter co-op, the program alas to reduce dropout rates and 
Improve attendance among participants, lmprov« student grade point averages, 
help them to pass their competencies, and evencoally ensure that they 
graduate from high school and art able to obt4ln Jobs or enter further 
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training. Pre-cc-op teachers work with their students' other teachers as 
well as parents and employers to keep track of student progress, Identify 
p rob leas that need to be resolved » and try to turn the students around 
regarding their attitudes toward and Involveiient with school. 

Most of the students enrolled in pre*co*op at Washington are "slow 
learners.**^ although one is an A student who is disaffected. Moat have 
probleas with reading and writings and only four of the IS students have 
passed all their coupe tencies* In the year prior to entering pre*co-op one 
student, typical of the population targeted by the progran, had a grade 
point average of .299 (on a four-point scale), had had 54 home room 
absences, and had passed only one of the four competencies. He Is working 
at a small manufacturing firm doing clean*up, where he Is receiving good 
evaluations from his employer. He is also attending school regularly. 

Pre* CO -op at Washington High School is run by a home economics teacher 
who has been at the rchool for three years. She reported that she h:id 
attended a summer se'is ion at the University of Vlsconaln at Whitewater, 
which had enabled hor to help develop the program. While she was interested 
in it, she did not particularly want to give up her regular teaching 
assignment to take it on, but did So at the request of central office. Now, 
however, she has become committed to the programs. She has become aware of 
how much attention these students need, and she believes that this approach 
wil work. When asked whether she will continue with 1 next year, she 
replied, Absolutely . " 

The pre-co-op teacher works closely with students' parents, who she 
says are generally very Interested and involved. (She has stressed with 
parents as well as with her students that the program is viry expensive, and 
requires full commitment of students and their families if they are to 
benefit from their Involvement.) She spends considerable time at^*anging 
Jobs and monitoring* her students' progress at work, including interacting 
personally and by telephone with employers. Students are working in a 
bakery. In interior construction, in fast food, with a sm^ll housecleaning 
company, and in local businesses doing Janitorial or warehousing work. She 
noted that she has had to find more than one Job for several students, but 
hopes that their current placements will "take." Further, she expects that 
14 of her 15 current students will eventually graduate from high school. 

Parent* Infant Program 

According to local educators, Milwaukee has the somewhat dubious 
distinction of owning the highest teenage pregnancy rate in the nation. The 
school district sponsors one alternative program for teenaged parents and 
two daycare programa In comprehensive high schools, including one at 
Washington. The program at Washington is supervised by a home economics 
teacher, but the actual chlldcare providers are hired through a comieunity 
*ervlce agency, A maximum of 20 infants and toddlers can be acccasmodated. 
And there is a significant waiting list. Participating mothers are required 
to enroll In a parenting class. 



The program is not, however, open to special education students. 
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On ch« (Uy chat we visited the nursei.iei, « total of seven babies were 
present. An epi-emic of diarrhea accounted for some absences. However, as 
the progran supervisor pointed out, achieving regular attendance is 
difficult. Even with door-to-door transportation provided, the young 
■others aust be organized for the day with diapers, bottles, and the other 
paraphernalia associated with traipsing babies around- -not to mention their 
own books and honework assignaents. For all but the aost highly aotivated, 
It is « daunting regimen. 

Language Minority Proyran 

Milwaukee has a snail but increasing group of Asian immigrants. In 
fall 1987, this group represented about 2.4 percent of the city's population 
(up from 2.2 percent the previous year). High school Asian students who 
need language -related services to support their educational programs are 
sent to Washington. Among the courses these students take at the school is 
a bilingual vocational class in manufacturing. Taught by the ch*iirman of 
the Industrial -Technical Education Department, the course enrolls 15 
students and provides an Interpreter to assist the students in understanding 
the material covered. The teacher coanented that the course is a pleasure 
to teach: the students are very bright, work very hard, and for the aost 
part are doing very well in the course. 



IV. The Programs 



The Computer Data Processing Caraer Specialty 

The first thing to understand about the computer specialty program at 
Washington High School, we are told, is that It Is nat a department. That 
is also one of its main strengths and a major reason that it has had a 
significant impact on the whole school. The program developed through a 
consortium approach Involving the math, business, and science -lepartments . 

A very strong and successful link to business education is made through 
the accounting classes. Business teachers are delighted to have the 
computer specialty students in their classes because "they do their 
assignments and are generally a good influence." A somewhat mora tenuous 
connection has been formed between physics/electronics and the computer 
program. A third initiative --development of a robotics "spin-off" from the 
metals «nd foundry program in the industrial- technical education department 
--has not flourished but has also not been abandoned. Similarly, creating a 
link to the marketing/distributive education program through a school store 
featuring computer- related merchandise has proven difficult; teachers are 
planning one last try to get this project going this year. 

As we noted earlier, specialty programs in Milwavikce are haadad by 
teachers who are given the special title of "implementor. " The computer 
program has had two iaplementors ; both have been math teachers. Respon- 
sibilities of the position include recruiting students, managing the 
curriculum, scheduling and coordination, fund raising, providing student 
services, general troubleshooting, and acting as a resource for other 
schools in the system. Most of the teachers in the program are certified 
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mathematics Instructors who signed on at the outset. They had e personal 
interest li computers, took a limited amount of training, and were able to 
add computer certification to their '•redentlal without difficulty in the 
years before the state created a separate certificate for computer instruc- 
tors. 

The Computer Data Processing epeclalty program at Washington High 
School officially has 575 stuclents enrolled- -approximately one- third of the 
school's total enrollment.' In fact, about half of first-year students In 
the program must spend the year "getting up to speed," particularly In math, 
since full participation in the program requires a studant to have completed 
algebra or b« concurrently enrolled. A computer literacy class, which is 
actually outside the recoonended course sequances, allows the students to 
feel that they are participating In the computer specialty' during this 
interim period. (The literacy course is required for all exceptional 
education students enrolled In the specialty.) On average, about half of 
the provisional group will not ba able to meet the algebra requirement even 
after a year of math review. This application of a prerequisite to program 
admission Is atypical of the career specialty programs In g«ineral. Students 
must maintain a "C" average In their computer classes to remain In the 
program; teacher recommendations are also strongly weighed In making 
decisions about continued participation. 

Theoretically, the computer specialty program Is open to all students 
In the city. About 50 percent of the students currently enrolled come from 
outside the Immediate neighborhood of Washington High. This proportion 
Includes a relatively small number of students from suburban schools who are 
eligible to attend Milwaukee schools under « state desegregation Initiative 
(Chapter 220) to encourage Interdlstrict exchanges of educational opportuni- 
ties. Because Washington High Is a majority black Institution, the computer 
program seeks to attract nonblack students whose presence will help the 
school maet desegregation guidelines. Of the 220 slots allocated for 
freihmen each year, 110 are for blacks and 110 for other racial groups. On 
the average, the program receives over 200 applications from black students 
and has to turn some away. 

Throughout tha city, exceptional education students are eligible for 
career specialty programs generally, subject to agreement between 
exceptional education staff and the program that the placement Is appropri- 
ate. Washington High's exceptional education teachers have been especially 
aggressive about getting their students Involved in the computer specialty. 
Learning disabled and emotionally disturbed students ere ulnstreened Into 
regular cooputer classes, %rlth varlctis kinds of extra support provided as 
needed. Deaf students are also participating in enter the couputer 
iiip«c5alty prograa. 



^Students aay enroll In the computer specialty for one, two, three, or 
four ytar* on a full-time or part-time besi^, 
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The C'omnuter Lah 



The Coaputar Data Procaising prograa laboratory is located on the 
fourth floor of Washington High School. Completed In 1982. It is a climate- 
controlled, highly secured facility, surrounded on three sides by the 
administrative offices for the computer prograa, business education 
classrooms, and the office education duplicating center. 

The laboratory contains a variety of computer hardware, ranging from a 
small mainframe (the VAX) to a slew of Apple lis to a brand new, state-of- 
the art IBM System 36 that links multiple IBM personal computers. There are 
also a few WANG dedicated word processors for the use of office education 
students. It is a quiet room, divided Into sectors through the placement of 
the various types of terminals. Although acme group instruction takes place 
In the lab. It is mainly a place where students work individually on 
projects or tasks assigned In claasrooas. while in the lab, students are 
very task-oriented: on-line time Is a valuable commodity. There is subdued 
talk as they consult each other on probleas or procedures but no overt 
"goofing off.- One boy is visibly distressed when a teacher puts his 
prograa on hold to demonstrate a feature of the terminal to visitors. 

The lab Is open from 7:30 in the morning until 5:30 in the evening 
One of three paraprof ess lonal lab assistants is present at all times. These 
Individuals are not necessarily trained in the use of computers. Rather 
they are there to sign hall passes, monitor behavior, and contact the 
appropriate people if a problem develops. 

Needless to say, maintaining and supporting this laboratory are 
expensive propositions. The Initial equipment was purchased with federal 
money in the early years of the prograa, but the rapid pace of advancement 
in computer technology over the past decade has challenged the computer 
specialty program's capacity to keep up. And keep up it must; Its mission 
is to give students a coap«titlve edge In a field that Is probably chanRlnR 
more rapidly than any other. . ^ o & 

With the recent loss of over $100,000 in federal funds annually, a 
great deal of tiae and energy Is being expended on developing new sources of 
major capital for the prograa. The newly purchased IBM Systea 36 cost 
$41,000, raised over a three -year period. The VAX Is running at full 
capacity and should be replaced In the near future. Current plans are to 
solicit external funding froa local businesses to be used in coablnatlon 
with whatever can be extracted froa the district. The program's Advisory 
Comaittee has halped the prograa lapleaentor develop "funding documents" 
that can be uaed to aake the case for new equlpaent with internal (school 
district) and extenoal audiences. Everyone involved believes that it will 
be easier to convince the business world of the wlsdoa of capital Investment 
than to aove the school district's budget coaalttee. As one sympathetic 
adminlctrator pointed out. "It's hard to get rid of the 'lathe mentality' 
where the expectation is that you buy a piece of equipment and It's good for 
20 years. " 
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The Carrlculuai 



Th« Coaputer Data Processing program he* four • trends . Approximately 
one-third of the students enrolled are in the prograaming/systemi strand, 
which L» a college preparatory curriculum, culminating in an Advanced 
Placement course in the Pascal programing language. The recommended course 
sequence for this group includes: 

Introduction to Computer Data Proceesing (9th grade) 

Intermediate Programming flx Computer Applications 1 (10th grade) 

Computer Applications 1 or 2 (11th grade) 

Advanced Placement Computer Science (12th grade) 

Students completing these courses will have been introduced to three 
computer languages: BASIC, COBOL, and PASCAL. About 15 students take the 
AP course annxially and about half of these will score well on the AP 
examination yielding college credit. Students who follow the college prep 
strand, In combination with their othar graduation requirements, can be 
expected to attend a four -year college or university. 

In addition to the college prep sequence, the computer specialty 
program offers a computer programming/small business concentration, a 
computer technology concentration, and a recommended set of courses for 
students who do not intend to pursue their education after high school. The 
computer technology sequence was designed to combine the study of computers 
end electronics. Of the four strands, this one has been the least popular. 
Theoretically, the technology sequence should appeal to students with an 
Interest in the "Inside" of a computer- -how Ir. Is constructed, how it Is 
maintained, how It can be a^ pted and modified. However. In order to obtain 
an entry- level position in computer technology, high school graduates would 
need to take some postsecondary training at a two-year institution. This 
may be one reason that the strand has not caught on. College -bound students 
opt for the academic sequence and lower achieving students are uninterested 
In a career path that has no payoff without further education and training. 

The third strand- -Computer Programming/Small Business- -was Introduced 
three years ago ard has been an laMdlate success. It has always been 
somewhat of a problem for the program to define appropriate computer career 
paths for nonacademlcally Inclined students, particularly since tieta entry 
position* have virtually dried up In the Mllwauk'"* ares. However, the use 
of com|,uters In small businesses is a growth field and the courses developed 
make sense to studa;its *#ho, even if they plan to attend college, want and 
need directly marketable skills. The following courses ere recommended for 
students In the siiall business strand: 

Introduction to Computer Data Processing (9th grade) 

Topics In Intermediate Progrannlng £X 
Small Business Computer 1 (10th grade) 

Computer Applications In Business U Industry 1 sx 
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Saall Business Computers 2 (11th grade) 



Computer Applications in Business & Industry 2 qx. 
Other computer elective (12th grade) 

All students In the strand learn the BASIC language, and those who choose 
the Computer Applications course also learn Cr*OL. The popular "Small 
Business Computers 1 and 2" classes focus on software packages rather than 
prograaaing and provide experience on IBM personal computers and the System 
36. Students are strongly recooaended to concurrently take the Business 
Department's accounting course in order to gain a better understanding of 
how small buainesjes routinely use spreadsheets and acco'inting programs to 
manage their affairs. Teachers encourage students taking this sequence to 
set their sights on further training at a two-year college or technical 
school. 

The fourth strand is called "Computer Parapro f ess lonal . - The goal of 
the sequence is to prepare students for direct employment. As with the 
other strands, studants begin with Inuroductlon to Computer l>ata Processing. 
They may then take Small Business Computers 1 and 2 or branch out into 
related marketing or business education courses, including work study 
placements In off Ices using microcomputers. 

A limited number of students are selected to participate in field 
experiences at two Milwaukee businesses. Each semester, seven seniors spend 
a total '•f 12 hours at Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Compauy learning 
about employment possibilities and viewing first hand the job responsibili- 
ties of individuals in the computer systems and operations divisions. A 
similar six-hour experience Is offered to all Computer Technology 2 
enrollees by Digital Equipment Corporation. Participancs vi»it with field 
service employees both in the office and on call. 

While relatively few students are currently placed in paying Jobs, many 
gain real, practical experience in the use of computers through in-house 
projects undertaken for the school and the community. The design and 
implementation of the new lunchroom system described earlier is one exanpXe. 
Students have also tabulated ballots and surveys for various community 
groups, designed payroll and book distribution programs for schools, and 
developed computer- assisted instructional units for use by elementary school 
ceachers . 

One of the future goals of the computer specialty program is to develop 
a more broadly based co-op program for seniors. This year, the program was 
able to place 12 of its top students in paying Jobs. Both the school and 
the Advisory Committee are eager for this number to grow. However, as we 
have pointed out elsewhere in this case study, cooperative programs cost 
money. Use of Perkins money for the venture has already been disallowed, 
which means that the program will need to turn to the business community for 
support of co-op as well as updating equipment. Several educators at 
Wa»hlngton High commented r.hat necessity was pushing the school into an ever 
stronger relationship with the private sector and severing its dependence on 
the district's central administration for approval, in their opinion, this 
trend Is likely to have lasting and fundamental ramifications for the 
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structure of schooling, although they are not prepared to predict what the 
long-range outcomes might be. 



Traditional Vocational Prggxms 

In addition to the career specialty prograa, Washington High School 
offers vocational education courses in hone economics, business and office 
occupations, narketlnjj, and Industrial- technical education. The school 
offers co-op in each of these occupational clustars. Students, take 
vocational courses as electlvas. Th«r« are self-contained pre-HERO (home 
econoalcs related occupations) classes for special education students, as 
well aa one self-contained industrial arts sur-rey for special education 
students who are ninth graders. All other special education students taking 
vocational education are nalnstreamed In the shop courses, with special 
education teachers working with the shop Instructors to adapt the learning 
environment to the needs of the students. 

As elsewhere in the country, at Washington High School traditional 
vocational education is having to adjust to change. The chairperson of the 
English departaent, who teaches both honors/advanced placement English and 
Chapter 1 writing, believes chat the dlsplacenent of vocational education 
is doing a disservice to many students. Academic teachers tell students 
they wist go to school and to college in -rder to get a good job and "be 
successful and ImportAnt." In her opinlcu, society has seriously demoted 
blue collar jobs--"we need to let students know these jobs are okay to do. 
so they won't just get caught up In a pattern of academic failure and 
frustration." She believes that the stigma society has imposed on things 
like plumbing, welding, and construction has led young people to frown on 
vocational education and guidance counselors to "dump on It." The diffi- 
culty is i;hat students who cannot go on to college really have no place elsp 
to go. 

Home Economies 

The Home Economics Department, according to its chairperson, is In a 
survival struggle, having declined from a seven-person department In the 
past to a low of two teachers two years ago. There are now four teachers In 
the department, perhaps in part because of parenting class requirements for 
students with babies in the parent-infant center and the pre-co-op program 
that is operated by a home economics teacher. Additionally, HERO, which 
unlike tha other co-op programs enrolls both juniors and seniors, Is 
apparently popular with students. 

Offerings in :he Home Economics Department Include a first- level 
survey, Clothint^ and Textiles, Food and Nutrition, Child Development. Famllv 
Living, the HERO class and on-the-job sequences, and the course for students 
with chlldrsn in the parent- Infant center, which includes one semester of 
parent education and a second semester of cnreer decisionmaking. As noted 
earlier, there is also a class for special educatiun students, and pre-co-op 
Is offered under the de partment's sponsorship. While teachers in the 
departst^nt recognize the def "Ing popularity of home economics among high 
school students, they believe x much of what they offer- - instruction in 
nutrition, child development, ^.id family living, for example- -has great 
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Imporcance for students at Washington In that these courses provide 
Inforaation on functioning in tne adult world that is not directly covered 
elsewhere in the school and may not be available in their home eiviron- 
ments . ° 

Buatnesa Education 

Buaineaa education, office education, and marketing education form a 
single department at Washington High School, a total of 17 courses are 
offered, including on- the- Job -training in the office and marketing areas 
Business classes Include Recordkeeping. Accounting 1 and 2. and Business' 
Law Career Typing or Typing 1 eventually enroll about 70 percent of the 
total student body. down from 100 percent several years ago when knowledge 
of the keyboard was a graduation requirement. The accounting classes enroll 
a large number students from the computer specialty program's small business 

The computer laboratory also serves as a apectacular Business Education 
Resource Center and Office of the Future facility. Developed in close 
cooperation with Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance Company, the equipment 
installed simulates the actual office machines used by this large local 
employer. A Royfax duplicator and a Kodak Extraprint 180 that collates 
staples, reduces, and runa back- to-back copies reproduced one- and- three' 
quarter million pages in one recent year. (All copywork for the school is 
done here on order, by students.) Othor machinery used Dy office education 

l"*'^'"**** seltctrica, Apple and IBM microcomputers. *nd four 
WANG 250 data entry/word processing stations. 

The chairperson of the Business Department characterized the students 
who enroll in office education as -average C+ kids." Overall, enrollmencs 
in the department are declining because of academic requirements and the 
competency tests. The typical office education student does not go on to 
postsecondary education. Accounting courses and marketing are succrssful in 
attracting boys, but females dominate in most qf the department's courses. 

Marketing 1 enrolls about 60 students, dropping to 25 in Marketing 2. 
Farticipatlon In the senior year marketing cooperative education class Is 
-ependent on previous claasrot , performance, which acts as an incentive, 
particularly t;o the Juniors in Marketing 2. Many who do e«im placements 
retain the!.- retail jobs while attending postsecondary institutions. 

Induitrial -Technical Educ^tinr. 

As noted in an earlier section, the shops have recently been 
reorganized, a move that has been motivated by the need to adjust to 
increased graduation requirements and decl.fning enrollments as well as by a 
dlstrlctwlde initiative to revamp Industrial- technical education In order to 
oring It more Into line with national and state pedagogic and labor market 
trends. These changes are tantamount to a change In mission- -from an 

^ J^^' context, i is inter -j ting to note that many of the teachers 

!?*rf , •^**'^* lnt«.rv1awrd .%t Washington commented on the very 
difficult personal problems that many of their students routinely experience. 
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emphasis on skill training to s focus on movm broadly based career explora- 
tion* -for the traditional shop classes*^ 

At the same time, t>.e shop teachers are working to make industrial- 
technical education more attractive to the students. In part a reflection 
of the schoolwlde Infusion of computers, the department has recently opened 
a new Technology Resource Lab, in which applications of computer technology 
are emphasized. The lab includes robotics, fibre optics, lasers, CAD, voice 
recognition units, and the like. It is sufficiently attractive even to the 
fourth^floor computer specialty students to bring them down to the basement 
to look at how their academic courses can be applied in a real-world 
setting. Further, the department holds tours for other schools, particu- 
larly elementary schools, to enable students around the city to become 
acqxiainted with the new high tech. 

Another interesting Indication of the comBltment of the shops to 
keeping up is a numerically controlled, computerized milling center. 
Purchased at a cost of $22,000, the center is used for Instruction of 
students In manufacturing classes along with more traditional machining 
tools and equipment* The teacher, who is also department chair, commentiid 
that he had attended training when his department obtained the eerier and 
also . . spent a lot of nights learning how to program It.** Asked how 
the students were doing, he commented that they can use the equipment with 
assistance, but most of them do not realW understand how to program It* 
Nevertheless, use of the equipment keeps them engageo and interested, and to 
some extent serves as a velilcle for students co increase their math skills. 



Classroom Components 

Our classroom visits focused on the computer specialty program. 
Computer programslng Instruction takes place in standard classrooms with 
desks, blackboards, and no computers. In an early morning Introduction to 
Computer Data Processing class, about 20 students crowd a small room. 
Visitors have a hard time finding a seat. There are three teachers in the 
room* The young woman leading the lesson demonstrates the concept of a 
*loop" In a computer program. Students have a worksheet that Is reproduced 
on the blackboard* The Instructor (a student teacher, It turns out) 
competently walks the class through the exercise^ -questioning* checking for 
comprehension of the principles Involved. The other two teachers circulate, 
looking over shoulders, making sure all the students are catching on. It Is 
certainly a favorable student* teacher ratio With the exercise completed 
and a hosiework assignment described, students begin to gather their 
belongings and drift across the hall to work on individual projects in the 
computer l..b. Some remain in the claisroom to talk with a teacher. 

We learn later that this cla^A contsins several learning disabled 
students and Is essentially team taught by a math teacher and an exceptional 



^Students wh - want occupational ly specific training in industrial- 
technical education can attend Milwaukee Technical High School or one of the 
vocational career specialty programs, such es the transportation specialty 
at Pulaski High School. 
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education teacher. Having rwo teachers in the classroom (three for a few 
weeks with the student teacher) ensures the extra time and support that help 
the special students to succeed in their first computer course. Mains tream- 
ing Is covplete in this class. We, as observers, were unable to tell which 
students had handicaps and which did not. The exceptional education teacher 
did seem to take particular care that three or four students had written 
down the hoaework assignment. 

Another introductory computer class is taught by the specialty 
program's impleaentor. A math teacher by training f "Geometry is my first 
love.-), she could be released fully fro« teaching but insists on being 
assigned one class per day to keep, her hand InA^ Sixteen students are 
present as the bell .Ings; eight are white, six are black, and two are 
Asian. There are nine boys and seven girls. One girl Is deaf and has an 
Interpreter sitting with her. signing the teacher's comments, q^iestions, and 
lecture. There Is obviously a large age range in the class. Indicating that 
some students do not enter the specialty program until quite late In their 
high school careers. One particularly engaging boy looks like a sixth 
grader. He is actually 13 and a gifted student who has been accelerated 
Into high school courses. 

The first task of the morning involves review of the homework assign- 
ment from the previous night. Ttm teacher is meticulous about determining 
who has done the worksheet (both sides), what counts is not whether you got 
all the answers correct but whether you made an attempt. This strategy 
acknowledges a basic premise of the effective schools literature regarding 
expectations. As a teacher, you do not have the right to assign homework 
unless you ffXPCCt it to be done and demonstrate that the expectations count 
Most of the students in this class had done the assignment, although some 
did not notice the back side of the sheet. Four or five students. Including 
the deaf girl, go to the board to put up their solutions to the problems. 

The pace of the class (^nd the students' attention) picks up as new 
material Is Introduced. The lesson is quite mathematical (random numbers 
and integer fur-tiona) and the teacher is in her element. "Isn't this fun?" 
she says. And, in fact, her enthusiasm is contagious. The students ask 
questions that show they are thinking and engaged. There Is clearly a wide 
range of abilities In the class. Three or four studer.ts would answer every 
question If allowed to. However, as good teachers do. this one calls on all 
the students, not to embarrass the nonvolunteers but to check that everyone 
Is catching on. 

An Interesting pattern of numbers Is noted by one of the students. The 
teache-r Is delighted. "Isn't that spay-ahal?- she quips, imitating the 
church lady on Saturday Wfghr -fh, kids love It. As the bell rings, 

she asks a boy Co stop by her desk on che way out. "Are you getting it?" 
she asks. H« says he will come by after school, if that's all right. Of 
course It Is. The teacher explains chat th« boy Is learning disabled and 
she Is ke ng special tabs on his progress 



Implementors are automatically rtUe««d half time. Indlvldxial 
principals may arrange additional reUatt dme If a program's size or level 
of activity warrants It. 
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Toward the end of the class, the teacher reminded students that she 
would not see them the next day because they would be having "testing." 
There was lonedlate reaction, even from the two or three students who 
appeared to be half asleep. "What test?" "It's not time for the test yet." 
"They didn't tell us. That's not fair." Their Innediate (Incorrect) 
thought was that the math competency test was being sprung on them and they 
were in a panic. The competencies are obviously a major source of anxiety 
for these students and not something that they take lightly. The teacher 
reajsured them that this was achievement testing and had nothing to do with 
graduation requirements . 



Washington High School hns made an important commitment to cooperative 
education for students enrolled in the traditional vocational educatioi 
programs, including home economics related occupations (HERO), industrial - 
technical education (called induatrial co^peratlva education, or ICE), 
marketing, and office education. Each of ths four co-op programs at 
Washington is staffed by a co-op coordinator. Tha coordinators work under 
an extended contract, which enables them to begin work a month before the 
opening of the regular school year and provides coordination tine (for 
visiting students' work sites and developing Jobs for co-op participants) 
during the year at a rate of one-half hour per stttdWnt per week. During the 
summer the coordinators do home visits with parents of each entering student 
to discuss the program's requirements. 

As with most high school co-op programs, students work half a day and 
also attend a co-op class, where they learn Job-related skills, such as 
resume development, job Interviewing skills, appropriate Job behaviors 
(timeliness, how to get ilong with coworkers and supervisors), and personal 
planning and management. Students in HERO, ICE, and Office Education earn 
three credits, and those in Marketing earn four. 

Except for HERO, which admits juniors, students enrolled in co-op must 
be seniors. Preret^ulsites vary: Office Education students must have 
completed a typing course, and students in ICE are required to have 
completed one shop course prior to entry and be enrolled in another in 
conjunction with their co-op. (Welding students must meet higher require- 
ments: . total of two courses prior to entry, and thalr co-op Jobs are 
essentially on-the-job training.) Marketing students are required to have 
completed Marketing I prior to co-op. (Many of these students already have 
a job, and co-op is a strfitegy to keep them in school.) Grade point 
averages of studer'-s in co-op range from 1.2 to 3.8, which is a decline from 
the 1970s, %ihen students were required to have a 2.3 average. 

About one -quarter to one -third of Washington's seniors are involved in 
co-op; individual program enrollments are as follows: 



Program 



Enrollment 



HERO II 
ICE 

Markeclng 
Office Education 



24 
11 
25 
20 



Several coordinators coouBanted that there are acre co-op slots available 
than there are students to fill then. One reason Is that many of the 
students who are likoly to elect co-op (prlaarily the noncollege bound) have 
not completed thei'r competencies and thus may not h£V« time in their 
schedules for the program. (For example, in HERO about 40 percent of the 
participants have yet to complete their compef:encles . ) Another issue, 
according to the ICE coordinator, is that conjiderable attention must be 
paid to recruiting students into the program. He has found that "running a 
good co-op program" requires careful screening to ensure that students will 
be serious and reliable; otherwise, problems are likely to arise on the Job 
that have Implications not only for that student but for an employer's 
willingnxs to take students In the future. 

HERO Jobs are in food service, ranging from fast food to family 
restaurants and catering companies. Becausa of increasing demand in this 
field, jobs are relatively easy to find ^nd employers are willirg to 
accommodate students' school schedules. Further, co-op often leads to 
offers of permanent ecployment. However, according to the vocatloiial 
guidance counselor, the income from such jobs is seldom enough for a person 
to be self-supporting following graduation. 

Marketing students work in a variety of retail settings (depaitment 
stores, fait food, end the like), and Office Education students obtain 
typing, filing, and other office jobs in local businesses. According to che 
ICE coordinator, technical jobs are a little more difficult to develop than 
those In ether areas, in part because of the need to dlvld job slots across 
the shops (e.g., welding, printing). At the same time, such jobs ar«t more 
likely to pay more than minimum wage (many students are starting at $3.85 
per hour) than thoso In other fields. Additionally, these students are 
sometimes able to enter good jobs in these fields after graduation. 

Generally, however, the objective (and utility) of co-op is really to 
develop eoployability skills (jcb-seeklng skills, appropriate work 
behaviors, and the like) rather tnan to train students for a specific 
career. As one coordinator connented, "For some students, cO'op is their 
only chance to find a spot to be." Co-op helps stiidents because they often 
lack self -esteem and the maturity to get and hold a Job; co-op teaches them 
a way to go about it. In this connection, the ICE coordinator tells 
employers than he cares less about student skill levels, than their 
attendanca, responsiveness, and seriousness. They n«#d to learn eofismunica- 
tion and life survival skills, such as budgeting and planning, an* -o-op is 
an excellent opportunity for them to pick up these skill* without really 
knowing they are "learning" In a formal school sense. 

This view of co-op is shared by che other coordinators as well. They 
believe that for many of their students, co-op is the first time they have 
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succeeded in life, and consequently they begin to see a relationship between 
work and school, betveen performance and having money. Often their school 
work improves both while they are in co*op and in the year before they enter 
the program » when they are trying to complete enough school work to make 
time in their schedules for co*op. Co*op class supports this process in 
that students are required to develop resumes, do training plans, and work 
on aspects of human relations that will help them as they leave school and 
enter adulthood. 



Extracurricular Components 

Vocational clxibs do not appear to be an important component of the 
traditional vocational education offered at Washington High School* One of 
the shop teachers explained %rhy. While the school does have a chapter of 
Vocational -Indxiatrlal Clubs of America (VICA) , participacion in VICA is 
expensive, and most of the students enrolled in he shops cannot afford 
membership* He commented that he does have his i»tudents doing a Zot of the 
same activities, but without the cost that would accompany formal membership 
in a club chapter* 



Intggratign vUh the Academic Prggraa 

A recent evaluation of vocatloa^l education in Milwaukee particularly 
noted Washington High School's industrial* technical education program for 
its success at upgrading traditional industrial arts to technology educa- 
tion, and suggested that: 

The efforts of Washington High School should be recognized distrlctwlde 
and used as a model for program development in other schools. 

Of particular interest to the evaluators was the school's success in 
infusing thu schoQl's computer specialty program into the curriculum. 

The Computer Data Processing program 1j clearly highly integrated with 
the mathematica department at Washington High school* The teachers are math 
teachers » there la an algebra pre'^equlsite for full program participation, 
and students In the college«bound strand of *:he program do not «top with 
algebra. But the effects of the program's presence in the school have 
penetrated considerably farther than math. We had never seen so many 
computers In a school! In addition to the specialty program's computer 
laboratory, there la a math lab, a reading lab, a writing lab, and a science 
center* *all with their own Apple lis. The principal is not exaggerating 
when he boasts that "Computer technology has been infused into all depart- 
ments 01 the school.' 

This did not happen by chance. As a vocational education teacher 
explained: 

The administration was clever not to make computer sciences a depart- 
ment. In order to aucceod, they had to cooperate with other programs. 
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Although Che prograa was initially threatening to some teachers and some 
departments, its fledgling need for vhole-achool involvement in order get 
off the ground quickly reduced any perception* of territorial encroachment. 
Establishing Washington High mm £hft computer center for the school district 
quickly became a coonon mi«»ion and did much to restore the faculty's sense 
of the school as a place where important educational things were happening. 
Nearly everyone got the "computer bug;" today, over 90 percent of the 
faculty are computer iterate and use computers as a teaching tool. 

The principal Is committed to a belief that bssic skills instruction Is 
the responsibility of every teacher lit the school: 

I feel strongly that the teaching of basic skills cannot be one 
toacher's responsibility. I have been harping on the teaching of 
reeding and writing across the disciplines for years. I have Insisted 
thet all teachers have essay exams, which has caused the mathematics 
teachers some problems. 

How does this philosophy play out in areas beyond the computer specialty 
program? The sane vocational education evaluation report that spoke 
favorably about technolo(sy education and the computer program also noted 
above average Integration of vocational and academic education In tradition- 
al vocational subject areas: "The use of basic and academic skills was 
observed in several classes through writing, mathematical, and computational 
skills." In this connection, one of the teachers commented that students in 
comnunicatlons will often develop a resume in his co-op class much more 
effectively than they do In English. At the sane time, students' reading 
levels tend to be low, and vocational education does not so much succeed at 
teaching reading as In Increasing students' motivation and perseverance to 
do a job. This te/icher believes that If students do not learn to read well 
In elementary school, It Is very difficult for them to learn this skill in 
high school vocational education. 

Asked about the utility of vocational education as a vehicla for 
improving basic skills, several co-op coordinators commented that vocational 
teachers teach basic skills In a camouflaged way- -they teach writing and 
verbal communication skills through requiring ^'arlous records, resumes, and 
the Ilka from their students. Since many stur*ents like their vocational 
classes and stay awake in them, they may at least pick up a few basic 
academic skills that have drifted over their heads In other classes. 

On average, the higher ability students at Washington are likely either 
to be in the computer specialty program or too busy taking college preparat- 
ory courses (foreign language, extra English, and math courses) to be in 
vocational education. Most of the vocational education Instructors we 
inter^/lewed acknowledged that their students are less likely to continue 
their education past high school than are the computer specialty students. 
Thus the challenge Is to offer them courses chat will entice them to stay in 
school (which vocational courses tend to do for many students, particularly 
Chosffl enrolled in co-op) and at the same time to pvepar* them for labor 
force participation. The current structure of vocational education at 
Washington does not provide intensive occupatlonally specific skill 
training, although most Instructors ".ry to stress job readiness and use 
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vocational courses to keep studencs In school long enough to ^ the all- 
important high school diplona. 

In sxmary, while there Is acknovledgnent ctf the need . academic and 
vocational education to be integrated p and there la comDitJuent from many 
academic and vocational teachers to do the best they can, many believe that 
soclflttal values have created a situation that aiiittates against recognition 
of the legitimate role of vocational education, even in a school v+^ere only 
about 35 to 40 percent of the students enter postsecondary institutions. 



Ue did not obtain student" level outcome dAtm for e .ther the computer 
specialty prograia or the regular ^/ocational program. Since some par- 
ticipant;}^ in the computer program attend part* time and actually graduate 
from other high schools, aggregation of college-going rates and job 
placeA«tnts becomes complicated. There attrition from the program- -for 
every 200 entrants, only about 80 stay to the end- -and educators worry about 
this. On the other hand, the specialty programs are considered exploratory 
and computers are not everyone's cup of titn. Many program completers do go 
of^ to postsecondary education at four-year state institutions, at private 
colleges and universities, including MIT, and at the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. Others go directly to work. A computer program *alujani- 
group has formed at one large employer in the area. 

Computer program boosters tend to emphasize other kinds of accompliish- 
ments as indicators of the program's success. Thus, for example, teams 
fielded by the program have been winning local, state, and national 
computing competitions on a regular basis since 1979, The specialty program 
teachers were able to partially repay the A.O. Smith Company for Its long- 
term support by designing and delivering a computer training course that 
prepared company supervisors to use a computerized system of tracking 
employee absences. A summer program of t^rs eles^entary school students an 
introduction to computerj?* Evening adult education programs are heavily 
enrolled. 

All of these thlnj^s contribute to the sfilf-estfisem of the school, the 
program, and --ultimately- -the students who attend Washington High. 
Iflsproving the school's image is an Important outco:«e for everyone Involved 



V. The Teachers 



BacKjiromd., tralDlnf > and Ex perience 

Ti'sere are 127 teachers at Washington High School. Teachers In the 
Milwaukee Public Schools are unionized. Ovtr the years, union officials 
have cooperated with district officials in finding ways to allow teachers in 
the career specialty programs to assume nonteachlng responsibilities. 

The vocational education teachers at Wti^hington represent a mix of 
experienced, long-time practitioners and newer toachers. For example, the 
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department chairs of industrial- technical education and home economics have 
been fct the school for many years, while one of the home economics teachers 
is new this year and another has been at the school for three years Most 
of the teachers we interviewed were trained in the University of Wisconsin 
system primarily at Stout, which Is the main four-year university In the 
state for vocational education. 

Tha Chairman of the Business Education Department has been at 
Washington High since 1967. She holds a bachelor's dagree In b slness 
education and has graduate credits from the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee. In order i:o maintain her certification, she must accumulate five 
credits every five years or spend some tlae working in a Job related to he- 
teaching assignments. The school system recently paid for her to receive 
training on WANG word processors and the IBM System 36. 

One of the Industrial -technical education teachers we Interviewed is 
heavily Involved In local and state Technology Education Associations- he Is 
currently vice-president of the Wisconsin Association. He views this 
participation as Important to keeping up with state and national trends in 
curriculum and Instruction. His participation In these activities helps him 
to learn what others in his field are doing and to bring this knowledge to 
his work with students at Washington. 

Ever since the beginning of the computer specialty program In 1975 
provision has been made to release one participating teacher each semester 
for training In private sector uses of computers. The school district 
continues to pay the released teacher' salary. This component of the 
program Is considered critical In the continuing effort to stay current with 
the field and Is a valued professional development activity for teachers. 

The Imolementor! A Prnf^fl 

The Implementor for the computer specialty program is an extraordin- 
arily dynamic person. If the school had conducted a nationwide search for a 
person to head this program, they could not have uncovered a better 
candidate. As It happens, her assignment as a math teacher to Washington 
High was a fluke. School level administrators have no control over teacher 
hiring or transfer policies. The principal said, "It's completely an 
accident as to how she got here, but I shudder to think what we would do 
without her, " 

The program's survival Is largely In the Implementor 's hards at this 
point. She Is the "front office" person who must make contact with %ni 
convince local businesses that the computer specialty program Is a worth- 
while Investment. It will be mainly her responsibility to develop more 
placements If on-the-job training Is to expand. Of course, she has the 
complete backing and full Cooperation of the Advisory Committee and the 
school's administration. Nevertheless, the hustle Is all hers. 

The Implementor Is a "people person." One Is struck by the personal 
Interest she conveys In every Interaction, particularly those Involving 
students. A group of seniors beading off on a field trip Is exhorted to ask 
Intelligent questions and gently ribbed about the relative Importance of 
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lunch In th« context of the overall vtnCur* . A newly aarrted couple is 
greeted with »houti «nd hugi . The pair net In the computer program; the 
wife is working while the husband atcanda collage. 

Aa a teacher and adviaor. tha Inpleaencor has a reputation for being 
helpful and caring, but tough. One atudant said, "When I cane here, I was 
•iffy' about the computer progran. I haard that I would hate (the impl'oev 
tor] becau«a aha makaa you work. What you've got to realize is that In th» 
long run, It'a all for your own good." Another atudant called her "one of 
the Boat influential people In my life.* Thla boy started out in the 
coBputer prograa, but his primary interaat la writing, especially poetry. 
Rather than try to hang on to bin, the laplamantor arranged for him to enter 
a poetry contest, located a scholarship that allowed hia to attend a sumner 
literature seminar at Marquatta Univarsity, and ultimately applauded hi» 
decision t'" ^ «p out of the specialty prograa. 

Tl) , ntor's right-hand person was also originally trained as a 

math t3k .r. An expert in tha technical side of coaputera. he teaches the 
computer cechnology classea and keep tha prograa' a aachinaa functioning. 
Needless to say, his full-tiaa presence in tha school is critical to the 
prograa 'a succesa. "Without hla," aays the principal, "we would be ir. 
trouble." A University of Wisconain-Milwaukee faculty aeaber ia also in the 
school on a regular basis. An Advisory Comittee aeaber, he also places 
and aupervlsea student teachers In Washington' a coaputer prograa and teaches 
in-aervice classes in the educational applicatlona of computers for teachers 
from oth«r schools. 



Attitudes Toward VQc^tional Frtncatlon ^pd Students 

Tha teachera we interviewed believe that vocational education, 
particularly co-op, can be an affective aechanlsa for keeping students in 
school, aotivating thaa to continue their education at the poBtaecondary 
level, and helping thea to prepcra for life and work as adults. Their 
ability to prepare ctudenta for good entry- level Joba la Halted by factors 
that are easentlally beyond their control. At the saae tlae. f>r many 
atudanta. particularly those who are typically called the "at-risk" group, 
they believe that participation In vocational education glv(»s students a 
chance to succeed at something, in aany instances for the first time in 
their lives. 

These attitudes reflect a coaaltaent to their students and to what they 
are trying to do with students that characterized the coaaents of all the 
teachers v« Interviewed. For exaaple. the hoae economics teacher who 
aupervlsea operation of thti parent- infant center eaphaslzed the inportance 
of the parenting classes to the young aothers whose children attend the 
center. A Coaaunlcation* teacher tries to "turn students on" to the point 
that they will decide to continue their education at the postsecondary 
level. During our interview, the vocational guidance counselor was on the 
telephone with a student who was In the process of dropping out of school; 
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school work often iaprov*,, .nd they ere learning skills and behaviors that 
VI i-Pjove their chances of. going on to po.tsecondary training or obtaining 
a good Job when they leave high school. * 

One of the aost importsnt themes of these actlvlcles--and also of the 
specialty-. is the consistent pattern aaong the adalnlstratora and teacher? 
responsible for their Implementation of getting students into smaller groups 
where they can provlda a level of Individual attention and caring that seem 
Ia CO the 55 percent of Washington's .tudent. who .re economically and 

educationally disadvantaged. Both Individually and In groups, aach of the 
^f^'Il*^; ^"^^r^^*^*** •"iPhaalzed tha r ««d to create an environment In 
which they can halp students build thalr self-esteem and thus begin to view 

Jn'M*i''"K"i'"*"'i i:*''^*/'''*^''"^^' capability to Jucceed both 

in high school and beyond. 

..r.KW i;**^*** throughout this case study, the computer specialty, initially 
established at least In part to support the district's desegregation 
requirement is clearly an excellent prograa that has helped to revitalize 
Washington by attracting good students, extensive private -sector commitment 
and pride on the part of administrators, teachers, students, and the 
district. Even so. perhaps the most important Indicators of success --or at 
least of a strong movement It. that direction- -aC the school overall are the 
other programs and Initiatives underway address the academic and personal 
u?*u'c**: *J ? •'udencs there. One hopes-.and expects- - chat Washington 
High School will continue on Its path toward recapturing the excellence it 
was known for In Milwaukee In the past. 
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«dalnlstr«cors . teachers, and scudenti**la working hard co achieve the 
educational goals that characterize the school systea's philosophy. 

First, the school Is clearly under control* a critical first step in 
achieving excellence » if cne lessons of the school effectiveness research 
are to be believed. There are security guards and strict hall isonitoring 
policies in place » buc the net lispresslon a visitor has is of an orderly and 
all*ln-all pleasant envlronnent . While adainif trators and teachers appear 
unlfonly sensitive to and realistic about the personal and educational 
problems of aeny of the students, they have obviously succeeded In creating 
an environflient in which students can (and <o) work herd at learning. 
Further, they have high expectations. The speclelty iisplementor expects her 
students to do their hoaework, the co*op coordinators Insist on responsi- 
bility- -both at achool and on the Job- -of the students they adalt to their 
prograas, and the pre-co-op director stresses with parents as well as 
students that participation In her prograa Is an expensive privilege that 
they aust take seriously. 

The coaputer specialty is very ioportanc to Washington High School-- 
computer technology has Infused much of the school's academic and vocational 
offerings. It draws talented studenti from around the city and suburbs, 
thus Inevitably improving the overall quality and self* image of the school. 
Perhaps most striking, It has attracted very serious and important private - 
sector involvement to the school at a level of intensity that is not often 
seen, for all the rhetoric, In Inner city high schools. It has contributed 
to a "business" attitude among faculty and administrators that overall has 
Infused an important problem-solving mental ley into education at Washington. 

Perhaps even more impressive than the computer specialty program 
Itself, which Is clearly the school's centerpiece and pervades many of the 
departments, are the myriad other programs that Washington has implemented 
to address the personal and educational needs of "the other" students* -those 
whose ability, achievement* or interest levels preclude their involvement In 
the specialty. For example, the pre-co-op program, though new this year, 
has the potential to turn around some of the school's most highly at-risk 
students. Alrea^iy the participants are doing better: they are coming to 
school regularly I working on reading, math» and other deficits, and are 
getting good evaluations from their employers. CAR£» using Chapter 1 funds 
to Implement family clusters for students who need smaller groups to 
identify with than the student body as a whole, is also attacking the atten- 
dance, behavioral, and academic deficlcs of many students. 

The Chapter 1 writing lab Is helping students learn to write as well as 
to do word processing, and, perhaps most Importantly, helping them develop a 
■en$e of competency and achlevea^nt The per *nc * Infant center is attempting 
to keep young mothers in school and at the SAise tiae to learn how to care 
for themselves and their children In the *real world," a goal that, if 
successful, may help to reduce the likelihood chat the current babies will 
experience many of the same personal and academic difficulties that their 
mothers face at school and elsewhere Co-op, which is a key part of the 
"tradltio)ial" vocational education at Washington. Is both a dropout 
prevention strategy and, according to all of the co-op coordinators, an 
arena In which some of the school's students experience success for the very 
first time In their lives* The result Is that their commitment to their 
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h««rd At Washington. Th« itudanta who «r« atruggllng •licit a grtat deal of 
tynpathy anO a daalra to halp In any way poaalbla froa both teachari and 
ptara. Soaa faculty and adalnl«trator« do ballava that aany students have 
unrealistic aspirations, given their acadealc deficits. However, the goal 
ii to overcoaa as aany problems as possible In the four years that the 
scho:»l can have soae impact on these Individuals' lives. 



VII. Summary Themt- and Indicators of Success 



The Milwaukee Public School systea has developed an elaborate plan for 
the delivery osT career and vocational education. It Is rooted In the belief 
that ax studanis should receive occupational preparation, a tens that In 
this context Is very broadly defined Thus, the student who expresses 
Interest In becoH.«ng an engineer and takes four years of high school math 
through calculua la gaining occupational preparation Just as surely and 
deliberately as the .itudent who enrolls In an automotive repair sequence. 
Philosophically, traditional vocational education fields are viewed as 
disciplines, differing from the academic fields only in the centrallty of 
occupational preparation in their primary mission statements. 

Tha career specialty magnet programs ar»i the real test cases for this 
overall philosophy of vocational education. Ideally, the programs are 
designed to be interdisciplinary, offering students an unusual opportunity 
to make connections between required academic subjects, the often more 
attractive hands-on electives. and finally, the possible career paths to 
which a program of studies may lead. It Is probable (Just by the law of 
averages) that tha af fcctlveness of the various magnet prograsj has been 
variable. But this may have more to do with vision and leadership at 
individual schools than with tha ultlaace workability of the plan. 

At the school wa did visit, the specUlty program Is working well and 
in fact has achieved an Interdisciplinary character that is rare In 
secondary education. But that is only part of tne story. The majority of 
students at Washington High School are only tangentially affected by the 
success of the "ouputer data processing program. Ve were equally Interested 
In how the school balanced its responsibilities and resources as both a 
magnet nro-raa host and a comprehensive, neighborhood high school. All in 
all. we V a impressed with both sides of the equation. 



Washington .ilsh Srhool 

Tha district's approach to educational (including vocational 
edu atlonal) improvement is both reasonable and ambitious. But how does it 
pity out In a school that haa experienced some unique problems (referred to 
by students, teachers, and administrators as "th* troubles" that occurred ir. 
the 1970s) along with thf* full set of difficulties that have faced mosT 
urban high schools In recent years? While Washington High School may not 
"be there" yet, in terms of student rerentlon and achievement, confidence 
that most students leave the school well prepared for postsecondary 
education or good Jobs, and the like, It Is clear that the school--lts 
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Attlcudeg Toward Vocational EQueatton 



Student • V9 lnC#rvl€V€<l At Vif^.lngCon t^nd to bo proud of th6 conput^r 
specialty, but chcy all wanted to ^mkm th% point that ther« Is acre co 
Washington High School than just that program. Ssversl of thea had chosen 
Vsshington bscsuse of the spscislty but had lattr changed rhair sinda . The 
student govanuiant: presidant, for axampla, fait that tha specialty took too 
ouch of his tlaa and changed to a regular college preparatory progran. One 
girl originally enrolled In the specialty because har nothar does data 
processing at a K*Hart and believes that coorputer expertise will assure 
people of good Jobs in the future. This girl has dropped out of the 
progran » hovever, becatxse she prefers vorklng vith people rather than with 
machines. (She plans to be a psychologist or a social worker.) Another 
senior had initially chosen the specialty at Vaahington because he wanted to 
attend the school (soise of his friends vara enrolling at Washington) and 
knew that signing up for the specialty would gat hia there. A good student, 
he has since "taken" to computers and plana a career as a computer main- 
tenance and service technician* 

Because there is so ouch pressure to complete graduation requirements 
and pass tests, vocational education probably has leas influence on 
retsinlng potential dropouts and preparing them for jobs than it did in the 
past. Students who remain in school are entitled to their elective choices, 
but co*op placements are limited to the most responsible and the highest 
achievers within a vocational area. Understandable though the system may 
be, hard-core disadvantaged students are probably not well -served by this 
pecking order. Washington High may typify the conundrua of our educational 
times: how to establish defensible standards that do not become stone walls 
to the ideal of equal education and employment opportunities. Urban 
vocational and academic educators will grapple with this issue for riany 
years to come. 



Hopes and Aspirations 

All of tha students we talked with plan to go to college. One senior 
vlll attend the two-year Milwaukee Area Technical College to become a 
computer service technician. Another hoy plans to go to Madison in 
business. Two girls plan to go to the University of Wisconsin at Madison or 
Whitewater* -one in psychology and one in English. 

The President of the Student Government originally came to Washington 
High for the computer specialty program. Now enrolled in "PAT* (Program for 
the Academically Talented) classes » and focusing on English, he plans Co 
attend Morehouse College, a nrestlgious historically black msritutlon, and 
return to Milwaukee for a career in politics. He is very sure about his 
plans and, given his articulateness at age 17, his aspirations seem 
plausible . 

While these students are undoubtedly unrepresentative of the majority, 
their commitment to and belief in the school are striking. They certainly 
do not seem to find Washington High a frightening environment, and If anyone 
were to be picked on. it seems likely that the very small number of 
overachlevera would be singled out. "Alienation" Is not a word that we 
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preferring to aalntaln lt« lm«g« at an Institution that can meet the needs 
of all Ita students under one roof. The tine It rapidly approaching, 
however, when this option wlil no longer be viable, despite the community's 
philosophy of education. Although the high school has aaneged to cling to 
nine of the 10 vocational ptograas that fl rlshed a decade ago, enrollment 
In several programs Is Increasingly marginal and tvo departments (home 
economics and horticulture) have been reduced to a single Instructor. 



School Climate 

Frldley High School is a very orderly place. The Director of 
Vocational Programs Is also the Assistant Principal. He Is specifically 
responsible for upholding the school's discipline and attendance policies, 
which have recently been strengthened. laprovlng attendance rates Is a 
particular concern. Not long ago, the district noticed a direct correlation 
between Increased numbers of students with after school Jobs and an 
unacceptably high absentee rate. After working the 3-to-ll p.m. shift at 
fast food restaurants, students were finding it all too easy to oversleep, 
missing school altogether or arriving late. Careful monitoring and a tough 
line on excuses have Improved the attendance situation. 

Disciplinary procedures are also rigorously but fairly enforced. At 
most hours of the day, one or more students can ba found serving in-house 
suspensions on the row of chairs outside the Aaslstant Principal's office. 
This punishment -by -boredom technique brings some students around. Others 
require more creative measures. One recidivist truant and troublemaker was 
astonished to find that his penance was an obligation to drop by the office 
each day to say "Good morning" to the Assistant Principal. This simple 
requirement succeeded In connecting the boy to nhe school where other, 
harsher methods had failed. 

Frldley Is a good, safe, structured environment where students can and 
do learn. The school and the community care about the students and are 
proud of them. 



II. The School and the Community 



As a community, Frldley has changed over the past 10 years. At one 
time, shortly after its rapid post-Korean War construction the town was the 
most densely populated suburb In the Twin Cities area. Its original 
citizens were upwardly mobile blue-collar workers and their families who 
prized faaily stability and saw high quality education- including extensive 
vocational education- -as the key to their children's future. 

Today there are really two Fridleys. The central core of the 
community, where the Igh school and middle school are located, is a 
neighborhood of well-trnded, single family homes — most of th«n without 
school-age children. (Only 24 percent of the homes In Frldley shelter 
school -age children today.) In contrast with the commurlty's dominant ethos 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL DISTRICT #1^ 
Frldl«y» Mlnnasota 

Nancy AdelMn 

I. Overview 



Tht Stctint 

Th« suburb of Frldlay li iltxuted to th» north of Mlnneapolli-St . Paul, 
just outsid« thm Inttttitatt balcvay that circles th« Twin vUtlas* Xtt 
w«sc«m adga fronts ths Mississippi Rlvsr. At 7:30 on «n unssssonmbly warm 
spring morning , ths nslghborhood surrounding Frldlsy High School looks Hk« 
an advartiseaant for tha Amarlcan draaa, Comutars asiarga froa confortabla 
hoaaa on traallnad straats and antar aanalbla cars for tha comuta to tha 
city. Croups of vall-drassad chlldran wait on straat comars for school 
busas or aabla slowly toward a prasumably scholastic dastlnation, 

Frldlay High School la low and sprawling, built around four central 
courtyards that ara not vlslbla froa tha straat. A rafugea duck fro« Moora 
Laka across tha road paradaa on tha school roof, parhaps tha saaa duck that 
ralsad its offspring In ona of tiia courtyards tha previous yaar. School 
busas roll in and students plla ouc. Tha problan for Frldlay la that there 
are fewer of theoi than there ware last yaar and only 60 percent as many as 
there were 15 years ago. Frldlay la a "graying" coomrunlty, a clrcanstarca 
with vast inplicatlons for its school systeci generally and Its vocational 
prograis In particular. Like »any suburban areas throughout the nation, 
Frldley la watching its enrollment curve fall off tha bottom of the chart. 



PhlloaQDhy/Mlsslott/Goals 

As Stated in Its promotional literature, the broadest mission of the 
Frldley Public Schools is "to provide for the educational needs of Its 
studenta." At tha high school level, the system Is committed to providing 
comprehensive education that will prepare all students for entry Into either 
postsecondary education or tha world of work by offering; 

o Opportunities for satisfying the personal and academic needs and 
Intaraats rf a«ch student 

o Tha opportunity to explore a variety of career optional 

o The opportunity t;* aitplore fajully living and other life 
experiences 

o A balance between theoretical and practical courses 

0 Opportunities for students to relate present education experiences 
with future employment possibilities 

Unlike two-thirds of the school districts In the area, Frldley has so 
far resisted entering Into a cooperative vocational education arrdngement. 



If consolidation becoa«s «ce»s«ry, « nunb«r of configurations are 
poiilbl*. Including aagn«C school*, upper and low«r division secondary 
schools, and other cooperative arrangeaents . While they recognize the 
Inevitability of change In their school systeu, sone local educators are 
concerned that some alternaclveit being exaalned. such as nagnet schools or 
an area vocational center, ere likely to result In a vocational "track" that 
will discourage che broadly bassd participation In vocaulonal education that 
Che community has traditionally valued. 



Supports and Conatralnta 

Obvlourly, declining enrollisents and scarce resourcea are major 
constraints on Frldley's vocational education programs. Sensitive to both 
Che local economy and the overwhelming proportion of voters without school - 
age children, tha school board haa been reluctant Co place a bond issue 
before the public. Recently, however, the board voted to attempt a $13 
million levy during che 1987-88 school year that would generace abouc $1.6 
million per year of local efforc. 

While vocational educacion in Fij^dley is not considered a luxury that 
che cown can ill afford, chere is general agx«emenc that vocaClonal progr&as 
are expensive. Par pupil expenditures In vocational education are higher 
Chan in any other area except, perhaps, physics. In 1986-87. vocational 
programs received $35,625 from the general fund (state and local monies) and 
$17,152 for capital expenditures. Salaries and benefits for vocational 
program staff came to about $250,000. The district obtained $11,000 from 
che scace's Perkins Act aUocaclon for use in ics vocaclonal curriculum for 
handicapped and dlsadvancagad atudenc*. Stace vocacloral categorical aid to 
che dlacricc was over $101,000. Total expenditures for vocational education 
ware Juat over $400,000, approximately $400 per scudenn based on total high 
school enrollment. 

If cost constraints and declining enrollments have had a serious Impact 
on vocaclonal education in Frldley. che crowning blow was the shortening of 
che school day- -from seven perloda to six, accompanied by additional, local- 
ly mandated requlremenca in machematiea and compucer literacy for all 
students. Noc only are there fewer scudents altogecher, buc chose who 
remain have fewer elective slocs open in chelr programs. 

Ona final constraint mentioned by several vocational teachers concerns 
che reglscracion procedures employed by the high school, considered par- 
ticularly detrimental to advanced vocational courses. Regisr.ration for the 
following year begins in December and closes at the end of January. It is 
dlfflculc for a scudent in che firsc seoester of Accounting I, for example, 
to decide whether or noC Co take Advanced A'rcounting before first semester 
grades ere even completed. Schedule revision* are allowed in May and June, 
but for most sCudents, this Is simply an announcement over the P. A. system! 
Furthermore, by that point, teacher assignments for the following year have 
been decermined. If Advanced Accounting did not "make" in January, chances 
are Ic will noc be resurrected in June. 
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Frldl«y require* conplttion of 21 cradlci for gradumtlon. The iix- 
p«rlod d«y allovs a oiAxliiua of 24 credits in four years. Km Tabls 1 shows, 
13. S credits oust be taken In core disciplines, physical education, computer 
science, and health, leaving 7.5 units available for elective choices, 
principally in the Junior and senior years. Students oust cake a math 
proficiency test in ninth grade; those vho fail to obtain a passing score 
re required to enroll in a reaedial oath course in Grade 10. 



Table 1 

High School Graduation Requirements 
Frldley, Hinnesoca 



Sublect Areas 


Reaulred 


Credits 


English 


4 


.0 


Social studies 




,0 


Scl«nc« 


2, 


,0 


HaCh«iMClcs 


2 


0 


Physical sducation 


I, 


5 


Computsr science 


0, 


5 


Health 


0. 


5 


Electivts 


7. 


5 


TOTAL 


21. 


0 



Elective courses are available In all the academic departments as veil 
as in art, music r *r\d vocational education. A popular Teacher Aid (TAID) 
program also allows a limited number of students the experience of working 
for the various departments (including Business, Horticulture, Home 
Economics, and Industrial Arts) as clerical, laboratory, or special 
assignment assistants. 



IV, The Programs 



Frldley High School offers vocational programs through five depart - 
aents: Business, Horticulture, Home Economics, Industrial Technolcgy (cfttn 
referred to as Trades and Industry in other settings) , and Vocational 
Cooperative Work Programs. For a school of Its size, Frldley continui^ss to 
support a large number of vocational courses, with considerable scope and 
some sequence in most vocational areas. 



Although «chool diitrict rhetoric enphaslzea exploratory vocational 
education, the available prograa. actually offer atudenci the opportunity ro 
engage in a good deal of occupationally tpeciflc training In typing 
accounting, buiinea* occupatlona. dlstributiv. education (aarVeting) 
horticulture power and equipment, drafting, wood technology, . lectronica 
■etalf technology, and graphlci. TabU 2 outllna. the vocatl, nal offerings 
listed in the school', aoat recent catalogue. If enrollment lalU below 10 
students, a course Bay be cancelled. 



Table 2 

Vocational Offerings 
Frldley High School 



Dcparraent/Coura^a 
BUSINESS 



Beginning Typing 


.5 


None 


Inctrmediate Typing 


.5 


Beg. Typ. 
Inter Yyp 
Beg. Typ. 
None 


Advanced Typing 


.5 


Electronic Machines/Bui. Procedures* 


1.0 


Accounting I* 


1.0 


Advanced Accounting 


.5 


Beg. Acct. 
None 


Basic Lav 


.b 


Consuaer Math^ 


.5 


None 


Electronic Hath^ 


.5 


None 


Stanospeed 


1,0 


Beg. Typ. 
None 


Marketing I 


.5 



HORTICULTURE 

Power and Equipment I 

Power and Equipment II 

Natural Resource Management 

Recreational Animals/Animal Science 

Ornamental Horticulture 

Auto Care/Mechanics for Begin. Driver 

HOME ECONOMICS 
Clothing Today 
Houslng/Intarlor Design 
Independant Living 
Family Ralacionships 
Exploring Childhood 
Food for You 
•Computers in the Home 

INDUSTRIAL TECHNOLOGY 

Computer-Alded Drafting (CAD)* 
Vocational Architecture 
Drafting and Design 



.5 
0 
5 
5 
0 
5 



5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

r 



1.0 
1.0 
1.0 



None 

PiE I 

None 

None 

None 

None 



None 
None 
None 
None 
??one 
None 
None 



None 

CAD 

CAD 
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T«bl« 2 (Condnufid) 



Voc*tioa»l Offerings 
Frldlty High School 



Department/Counea 

Industrial Tachnlcal Math^ 
Wood Tachnology 
Advancad Wood Tachnology 
Voc. Bldg. Tradas Tach. 
Elactriclty Tachnology 
Elactronica Tach. I 
Elaccronlct Tach. II 
Ganeral Hatala Tach. 
MaCal Machining Tach. 
Voc. W.ldlng Tach. 
Graphic Arcs Tach. 
Voc. Graphic Art* Tach. 

VOCATIONAL CO-OP UORX PROGRAM 
Buslnass Occupations Clas*^ 
Co-op Buslnass Occupations 
Occup. Ralatlons/Trada & Inductry 
Co-op Trsda and Industry 
Markatlng II<= 
Dlstrlbutlva Ratalllng 
Hortlcultura Co>op 



Mg. Of Crffdltj Prwquisltas 



. 5 Nona 

. S Nona 

.5 Wood Tach. 

?.0 Wood Tech. 

. 5 Nona 

1 . 0 Nona 

1.0 Elac. Tech. I 

1 . 0 Nona 

1.0 Can. Metals 

2.0 Gan. Metals 

1 . 0 Nona 

2.0 Graph. Arts 



l.O 
1-2.0 

1.0 
1-2.0 

1.0 
1-2.0 
1-2.0 



•Meats the 1/2 coisputar credit raqulraaant for graduation 
Meats 1/2 of the 2-cradlt iiath requirement for graduation 
•^Classroom courses taken In conjunction with on- the -Job experience 



At Frldlay High School, only seniors isay enroll In co-op programs. 
Three hour;* of release tlaa for on-the-job experience yield tvo credits 
toward graduation. Students nay also opt for one or tvo hours (1 credit) 
receive ona credit for after school work experiences. 

In tarns of enrollnents and nunber of Instructors (four), the Buslne-^ 
Education Dapartaant Is the largest vocational prograa at Frldley. 
Beginning typing (personal service rather than vocational) drew 2C5 
scud«nts. electronic Baehlne»,'buslnass procedures 117, and Basic L«w 65. 
Neither Stanospead nor Advancad Typing was offered during 1986-87 because 
low demand. Department itaff are heartened that a section of Advanced 
Typing was 'nade" for the 1987-88 school year. 

A recent evaluation by the North Central Association found the Frldle 
business education prograa healthy. The major limitations of the program 
were found to be « shortage of microcomputers, a lack of Basic Business/ 
Business Management courses, and overly Urge beginning typing classes. I 



th«lr ••lf-*v«lu4tlon. bu.lne.i Initructori Indicated :h«C they found them- 
a.lvei f.lllng thorc on providing -,1) c«r««r avarcnesi and orientation co 
work, (2) asjiicancft In placement, guldanca. and follow-up, and (3) related 
student activities. 

Horticultura Is tha suburban varslon of tha vocational agriculture 
prograa. With its emphasis on florlcultura/landacaplng and tha repair of 
snail anginas (such as lawnaowera and chain savs) , horticultura is quite 
different froit the traditional rural -vo-ag- .odal. Howaver, sine, most 
horticultura teachers grew up and wara trained in tha vo-ag system, they 
tend to evaluate thamselves and thalr prograas (parhaps unfairly) against 
traditional critarla. Thua, tha Fridlay horticultura teacher (there Is 
presently % single instructor in thla area) criticized his prograa for 
failing to provide a supervised occupational axperlence (SOEP) and for 
fr.lling to serva adults. Quite possibly neither of chese objectives Is 
appropriate for Frldley in 1987. 

The North Central Association found Frldley 's horticulture prograa to 
be too heavily focused on engine aalntenance. Other crltlclsas appear to be 
related to a single person's trying to coordinate too many aspects of a 
complex prograa (e.g., adequate maintenance of the caapus's landscape 
plantings, greenhouse, and equipment and adequate supervision of the co-op 
component of the prograa). 

The entire hone econoalcs prograa in now the responsibility of one 
instructor. The teacher conaented that roller skates would be useful for 
supervising her uomaln, which spreads across five classrooms and includes 
Che kitchen area and saving room Despite careful maintenance of applian- 
ces, the tlue is approaching when the kitchen equipment will need replacing 
and updating, a capltU outlay that the budget can ill afford. In the 
aeantiae. the Instructo-s aake the best of what they have and quietly lament 
the passing of the advanced and occupational hoae econoalcs classes that 
characterized another era. 

In order to keep enrollments in hoae economics high enough for 
survival, the Instructor has developea a -Computers in the Hoae- class, 
which satisfies the new school coaputer requlreaent for graduation. The 
course began as a aonay aanageaent unit In the Independent Living class. 
Now a seaester course in its own right, the currlculua covers databases, 
spreadsheets, slaple rooa design and floor plans, electronic banking, and 
aaklng an energy audit of the hone. 

The Induatrial Technology Department enconpasses a wide variety of 
Instructional areas, including electricity/electronics, metals, woods, 
welding, graphic arts, and drafting. Four staff neabers cover the instruc- 
tional concent in all these specialties. In relationship to total school 
enrollaent, tha North Central Association found Frldley 's Industrial 
offerings to be -far above average.- Although It Is far frea having enough 
hl^ tech equipment (such as computers for CAD) to aeet student demand, the 
school has moved as rapidly in this direction as budpet constraints allow. 
Staff yearn for a larger drafting room, a CAD-CAM latne, a laser writer, and 
electronic training units with robotic ams. The ability to purchase some 
of this expensive equipment through the pooling of aultlple school 
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districts' r««ourc«f may b« one conaoUtlon prUs if Frtdley is forced to 
consolldaCs . 

In 1986-87, •nrollnsnti lupportsd tvo ••ctloni «tch of Advanced woods, 
graphic arta, and CAD, and ona sactlon of 10 oth<?r couraat llitad In tha 
course catalogue. Vocational graphic arta ttchnology vaa not of farad. 

Special PoDulatlona 

Frldlay High School haa a tranaltlon vocational aducatlon prograx* lov 
handicapped and dlaadvantagad students. In 1986*87, It served a total 
107 itudenta In the following cacegorlea: 



Orthopedlcelly handicapped 4 

Educable aentally retarded 11 

Soclally/eaotionally handicapped 19 

Learning disabled 48 

Educationally, socially, or acononlcally disadvantaged 25 

Instruction takes place In a Student Resource Center. Units In what Is 
temed a "fundamental careers currlculua" Include: 



o vocational stathesatlcs 

o sources for locating Jobs 

o skills in ^applying for work 

o safety 

o laenaglng money 

In addition to theae currlculua packagea, students engage In career explora- 
tion through the use of kits (the Discovery Prograa) that Introduce thea to 
vo<;ational areas such as plumbing, electricity, accounting, small engines, 
masonry, animal care, medical records, and graphic arts. 

Varloua vocational assaasment instruments are used throughout a 
handicapped student 'a high achool program Results of these testa, plus 
Interests generated through the Discovery Program, suggest appropriate 
nonpald placementa in a community-baied career explore^ '\.on program for 
eleventh and twelfth graders. Students visit a career site five houxs per 
week for a qiiarter and may ultimately become familiar with eight work 
settings during their last two years of high school, A Job coach works with 
employera and school personnel to develop the sites. 

As policy, Frldley encourages vocational malnstraaming. However, the 
special education department believes there la a consld«srAbla way to go 
before fully effective prograimlng for handicapped and disadvantaged stu* 
dents will be achieved. Special education staff assist vocational program 
faculty In adapting regular vocational programs to the needs of Individual 
students. About 10 to 15 handicapped itudencs per year participate In the 
paid co-op work program. Their plecemenci are specifically generated and 
supervised by the special education coordinator. The Minnesota Departoent 
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of RthabllltAClon S^rvicti and thm rounty trmnsltlon project assise students 
and thalr faiillles with posc-hl^ school planning. Many handicapped stu- 
dents go on to an AVTI or a coauiunity collega. 



ClsgsroQg CoMPOnents 

Fridlay'a vocational classrooai, shops* «nd laboratories ara aodestly 
but adaquacaly aquippad. Most industrial tachnology shopa ara located on 
thi back tlda of tha school, vlth aasy accaia to a separata garaga-lika 
atructara that housas largtr projects « tractors, lavnisowers, and assorted 
aatarlala. Buainasa, drafting, bona aconoalcs, and tha horticultura 
prograa's graanhousa and classrooa ara on other corridors of tha sprawling 
coBplex. 

At tha time of our visit, lata in tha school yaar, students know the 
routines in their vocational classes. For exaaple, an early aoming welding 
class iBoves saoothly through the process of opening up tha garaga, backing 
out tha school-owned van, and aaneuvering the 12 to 15-foot aatal docks-on- 
wheals that they have besn asseabling. on coanlssion. as their clasa 
project. (These docks, which can be removed froa the water for the winter, 
are apparently popular Items with the many area residents who own lakeside 
property.) Tha atudents ara equipped with the required safety glasses and 
clearly know their way around the materials and equipment. Their teacher 
notes that at this point, his role is more like that of a foreman or boss 
than a teacher. 

In an advanced woods class, ^>1 the students are working independently 
on projects that they hope to finish before the end of the school year. 
Iteaa include clocks, stereo speakers, « computer table, and bedalde tables. 
Most students Indicate that they are taking this course for reasons of 
personal Interest and accomplishment rather than any intt>ntion of pursuing a 
career in wood working. Like the welders, they ara coaforta'ole with the 
shop and its aachlnery. Occasionally a atudant consults with tha instructor 
on the next step. Most seea to anjoy thinking through procedures and making 
decisions on thtlr own. At tha 10 -minute bell, they lock away their 
project;^, sweey up the sawduat, and pick up their belorii^litgs before moving 
on to che next class. 

Tha floriculture/landscaping classrooa is crowded its about 25 students 
listen to general Instructions for tha day and plans for an upcoming field 
trip. A large refrigerator of the type used In florist shops buzzes and 
huas» making It difficult to hear from the back of the room. Shortly, the 
class breaks Into smaller work groups, A few students adjourn to the 
attached greenhouse to care for the lush greenery that will be sold to the 
public. Moat gather around tha marble-topped work tables to assemble floral 
arrangements that will be graded as clssa projects. The class Appears to be 
about evenly divided between girls and boyi 

The currenr director of vocational progrtms began the horticulture 
program in 1971. At one time, there were thfte Instructors and che 
curriculum included production agriculture 
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Nln«t««n itudant* Ar« pounding k«ybo«rdj In lnt«r»«dl«c« typing during 
th« X««t parlod on a Friday afcarnoon. Flrat thara li cha warn-up axarciie. 
accoBpanlad by gradually dacraaalng chattar. Tha Inatructor ratuma graded 
papara and outllnaa cha naw aaalgnaant* • tha cyplng of a ahort raport with 
tha Indentaclona. blocked paragrapha. bullaca, and othar Intrlcaclaa 
aasoclatad with production typing. Tha typa*rrltar» ara alactrlc and In good 
condition, but tha obaarvar (who wrltaa raporca for a living) vondara 
vhathar thaaa atudanta will avar ancountar anything othar than alcrocoa- 
putara and word procaaaora in Cha workplaca. Crsntad that touch- typlr.g 
akllXa ara tranafarabla to hlghar tachnologlaa, cha atudanc who knowa a word 
procaaalng prograa will atlll'hava tha adga In tha sarkatplaca. Can tha 
typical co«prahan«iva high achool afford tha 25 BlcrocoBputara par bualness 
claaarooB naadad to offar aach anroUaa word procaaalng f:rAlnlng7 Can they 
afford QsiX to offar auch training? In 10 yaara- -parhapa aoonar--cha 
typawrltar uy ba coaplataly obaolata In tha buslnaaa world. Thaaa bualness 
acudanta are tha tranaltlon ganar&Clon. 

Marketing I attracts two sactlona with about 20 acudanta aach. Tha 
currlculua la organized f round unlta auch as tha different ways In which 
buslneasaa are organized, "Investing" $10,000 and watching your Invaataanc's 
progreaa In tha stock narkat reports. salesBJinahlp. ana how to find « Job. 
N«rkeclng II la a two-saiiaatar course taken In conjunction with co-op work 
experience. Slxtean scudenta ara enrolled (about half aa aany aa 10 years 
ago). Toplca covered In the claaarooa Includa buslnaaa isath. entrepranaur- 
ahlp. aectlng up a buslnaaa. taxea. store security, labor/aanjigaaent 
relations, and how to raalgn gracefully, aaony others. Each atudan: oust 
present An oral report on his or her future plans. On this particular day. 
tha claaa la taking tha Arsad Sarvlcea Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB) - 
an Incerast and aptitude Inventory that Frldley also adalnlstara to lea 
Induotrlal technology and aoaa tranaltlon prograa studenta. Tha reaulta «re 
uaed by atudents. their faalllaa, and guidance counselors Ir making posc- 
hlgh school plana. 

The drafting rooa Is even aore crowded than the horticulture classroom. 
Vradltlonal drafting tables share apace with a row of coaputars for CAD 
Instruction. Drafting la a popular elective at Frldley High School. This 
year 45 students signed up for Che Incroductory course and over 20 were 
enrolled In the aacond year claas. For next year, the Inatructor has been 
forced to turn away acxidants at both levels Instruction Is largely 
individualized and the final projecta dlaplayad around the rooa are truly 
iapresalve. Several boya deaonstrate their skills with a CAD program and 
print ouC three -dliaenalonal dealgna that aake you wonder how we have aanaged 
to fall behind In our Induatrlal capacity. Thaaa klda ara creative, they 
understand the cechnology, and they are only 16. But Ilka alcroconpuCers 
for word procaaalng. there are alaply not enough statlona for large numbers 
of atudents no get extenalva experience In CAD during high school. The boys 
ve obs«rv« are putting in soiaa extra tia* during a atudy hall or lunch 
break . 



Althcagh It la considerably dlalnlshed In coiiparlson with the 1970s, 
Frldlay's cooperative (co-op) work experience prograa remains an integral 
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part of its ov«r«ll vocation*! off.rlngi. At on* tlm*. ch« high tchool 
•upperv«d chr«« fuU-tlm* and tvo half- tin* co-op work coordlnatori . Next 
ytar, ch«r« will b* on* h*lf-tla* «nd four on*- fifth tin* coordinators. On 
a full-tlaa aqulvcUnt baa la. thla it approxlaataly on* coordinator to Ub 
co-op atudanta. 

In 1986-87, th* half-tin* co-op coordinator for th« trad** and industry 
ar«a placed 22 itudant* In paid work atatloru that h* dev«lop*d, at least 
officially, m an alght-day *xt«nalon to hta 10-«onth t**chlng contract. 
(On* can Inaagine that fln«llzlng arrangaaants alght tak* aoii*what long«r 
than thia.) H* vlalta *ach itud*nt two tlaaa par quartar on th* average, 

Th* horticulture prograa places 10 atudanta In co-op during the school 
year. Three of these placeaenta are with the achool district for 
aaintenance of athletic flelda and other part* of th* school prop*rty. 
During the sunner, larger nunbers of atudenc* participate In a grounds 
aaintenance prograa, receiving one-half credit toward graduation for 
learning to operate various piecea of equipment as well as an hourly wage 
once the training period la over. Some atudanta participate In this prograa 
for two sunaers. The sore experienced workers act aa foremen for work 
cr*wa. Th* horticulture teacher receives a 33-day extension to his teaching 
contract for his co-op activities and supervision of the suomer prograa. 
During the instructor's approxlaataly six-week auaaer vacation, the Dlrectc r 
of Vocational Education or the school cuatodiana provide th* student forem ■ . 
with back-up advice and supervision. 

Th* Business Departaent offera what is tensed a "capstone- course in 
business occupationa that Includes on-the-job experlenc*. This senior year 
prograa quallflea tha departaent for atate vocational education funds. Last 
year, 11 atudents were enrolled. The dlstributlv* r*talllng cooparatlv* 
prograa placed 15 students. 

Employers who agree to tak* on a co-op student are reaponsible for on- 
the-job supervision, socialization of the student to the workplace, and 
training in any specific skill* necessary to parfora the Job. Employer- 
grade students' performance each seaester. In general, they appear to be 
pleased with the Fridley High School atudanta they have sponsored. The 
Trades and Industry coordinator noted that a few employers hav« reimbursed 
co-op student* for continuing their training at an AVTI. 

Overall, about eight percent of Fridley 's total high achool enrollment 
participated In cooperative work axperl*nc*s during 1986-87. Developing 
placeaenta does not seem to be a particular problem In the aetropolitan 
Mlnneapolis/St. Paul area. Rather, like all the elective courses at the 
school, co-op la fighting an uphill battle against increased graduation 
requlreaenta, a shorter school day, and the demographic changes described 
earlier. There is also the fact that aany students find their own ^obs. for 
which they do not receive credit or release time, which come without the 
teacher supervision, aaployer scrutiny, and classroom requireaent of co-op. 
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FrldUy lupport* chApttri of mil the mm jot gtudent organizations 
assoclatad with particular vocational araaa: Putura Faraari of Aaarica 
(Horticultura Club), tha Vocational Industrial Cluba of Anarica (VICA), the 
Distributive Education Cliibf of Auerica (DECA) , etc. Students routinely 
participate end win prizes in the local, state, end national competitions 
•ponsored by these cluba, as well as a^ the State Fair, Fundraising to 
support club activities is a aajor annual endeavor. As he distributad a 
delivery of suntan products that students had sold door*to-door » one taacher 
aildly con^>lained about the necessity for the sales cavpalgns; however, he 
is resigned to their inevitability. 

The accoBplishiaents of vocational students are recognized by the school 
in several ways. Display cabinets In the halls showcase trophies, ribbons, 
and prize -winning projects. The school sponsors an annual Fine •nd 
Practical Arts Festival where parents and the cotsoiunity at larga may view 
student projects. Tue district bulletin, principal's newsletter, and school 
newspaper publicize vocational h<«nors and victories as well. In fact, says 
the Director of Vocational Prograas, 'Thare is considerably oiore recognition 
of students than of teachers.* 



Integration with Acadenlc ProgramM 

Information presented in Table 2 indicates that several vocational 
courses aeet aathenatics or computer science requirements for graduation. 
In addition, the Director of Vocational Programs is currently lobbying to 
hava horticulture, electronics, and home economics bear some science credit. 
For the first time next year, the building trades and physics teachers will 
work cooperatively on instractlonal units that present principles of physics 
for the noncollege*bound student. The North Central Association has also 
recommended that the business, home economics, and English departments 
should collaborate on the teaching of word processing, spreadsheets, 
databases, and writing skills. 

Most of the relationships between vocational and academic offerings at 
Fridley High School seem to have grown out of vocational education's 
survival instinct rather than out of any conviction that better integration 
of the theoretical and the applied will result in better education. The 
fact is that it is difficult to concentrate on innovative strategies when 
your program and possibly your Job are on the line. 



Outcomes 

On the average ^ Fridley sends 45 percent cf its graduates to four-year 
colleges, 10*12 percent to community collegej, and 120 5 percent to AVTIs. 
As In most Minnesota high schools, the dropout rati Is low and thers is no 
indication that it is Increasing as a result of stricter graduation 
requirementa. 
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Studenci caking vocatlonil coursei ar« not necessarily among the 
•pproxinacely 35 percent of graduate* whc> do not go directly on to 
poscsecondary education. The drafting Inatructor estiiuted that about 80 
percent of tha inudenta taking hta advanced couriea pursue their education. 
About thraa-fourths of the students In Markatlng II plan further education 
next year and half the students In building trades classes will probably go 
on. During the past year. 16 Junior and senior Frldley students (Including 
five vocational students) elected to attend courses at colleges, comaunlty 
colleges, and AVTIs under the state's new postsecondary enrollment option, 
which requires school districts to pay tuition expenses. 

Frldley undertake* a student follow-up survey every five years. The 
last survey established the post-high school activities of 264 aembers of 
the class of 1984, 47 percent of whoa described themselves as having been In 
the General high school prograa. Forty- five percent of the graduates were 
attending college or university. 13 percent were enrolled in comnunity 
colleges, and a very large 27 percent were In postsecondary vocational 
schools. The survey found that 75 percent of the graduates were employed, 
indicating that many worked and attended school slnultaneously. No 
information Is available on the relationship between high school vocational 
training and post -school, training-related job placements. 



V. The Teachers 



Frldley High School has 36 full time equivalent faculty members In its 
regular prograxi and six special education teachers. Eleven Instructors 
teach In the vocational prograaa, some of thea on a part-time basis. 

The vocational staff Is highly educated and highly experienced. Nine 
of the 11 teachers hold masters degrees and all have been teaching for more 
than 15 years. Host hold multiple vocational certificates and a few are 
also qualified to teach other subjects, principally physical education or 
health. 

In order to renew their certification, vocational teachers In Minnesota 
are required to work 108 hours In chelr specialty area every five ye^rs . 
Most of these hours are filled by attending upgrading workshops and con- 
ferences. Sone teachers, however, hold sumaer Jobs In the field they teach. 
A trades and Industry Instructor, for exanpla. has a contracting business on 
the side and easily meets this standard. Others make special arrangements 
with business and Industry as needed. 

The majority of Frldley's vocatlo al Instructors specifically trained 
for a teaching career and entered the professlo;i as young adults directly 
out of college. The drafting teacher is an exception. His first career was 
with the Minnesota Highway D'^partaent w.here he did sur-zcylng, soli and 
concrete testing, "soundings" of the earth, and design work. He has also 
built several houses. Including the log house he currently inhabits. He 
became a teacher 20 years ago, after obtaining a degree In Industrial 
technology. 
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Thm vocational teachers and othar school or ichool district personnel 
va Incarvlavad faal strongly about tha valua of vocational education in the 
total currlculun of a coiaprahenalve high school. Soaa are bitter about what 
they sea as tha •^alltlsni'' of national reports like A Nation at Risk . As one 
vocational coordinator put It, ''Tha worst thing in education right now Is 
tha laessaga out of Washington [saying] that ve ahould totally allalnate 
vocational education." 

These educators accept the fact that unstoppable deaogra^hic trends are 
curtailing their vocational prograais. What they find Indefensible is the 
way in %rhich other institutions, faniliea. and the public have bought into 
the argument that stronger academics are the sole solution to all the 
nation's problems. For axaiapl^^ they say» survays of employers keep harping 
on their desire for employees with good basic akills. Tha schools respond 
by raising academic requiremanCs, but tha reality is that without some job- 
related akllls, you can't even get an interview* The university comes in 
for particular criticism. Although a foreign language is not officially 
required for admission to the University of Minnesota, that institution has 
'suggested"* that foreign language study will help a student's chances. 
Frldley parents have taken this hint to heart; next year, an incredibly high 
proportion (67 percent) of Incoming ninth graders are signed up for a 
foreign language, leaving them only one*half credit for another elective in 
their freshman year. 

Vocational education supporters In Frldley believe that a concerted 
effort to educate the public is called for* As the Superintendent of 
Schools put it, "Ve need to break down the stereotypes of vocational 
education.** One idea being contemplated is a Registration Night when 
studants and their parents can talk with teachers and guidance people and 
obtain more detail on course offerings before signing off on next year's 
program. *Then,' says the trades and industry coordinator, "ve could change 
*the blrdhouse' iMge of Industrial arts.* 



VI. The Students 



The student population at Frldley Hl;h School is homogeneous: white and 
middle class. Less than one percent of the students are minorities. In the 
hallways, different hair and clothing styles Indicate that this school, like 
most, has its cllquea: the preps, the punks, the Jocks, or whatever the 
local nomenclature may ba. Still, the students are more allVs than 
different. 

There is no particular way to characterize the students we observed and 
Interviewed in vocational classes. They were uniformly well spoken and 
polite, engaged in their work, eager to demonstrate or describe what they 
were doing. Along with the fact that there are fewer of them than in 
previous years, their teachers say that they are more uniformly average In 
ability. The genuinely academic* students no longer have room in their 
programa for vocational electives, even though the Interest may still ba 
there. Naturally, there la nostalgia for the year when nine National Honor 
Society students were enrolled in horticulture. 
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Teacher* also p«rcelv« « difference In •ctltudes. For exaaple, Blnlnuo 
wage Job* are not acceptable to aany .tudents. Nor are they willing to do 
thing* like go for a job Interview If It Interfere* with their .oclal lives 
Thla 1* probably Us* a coonent on vocational students than on a whole 
generation, whose values and priorities often seen tsysterlou* co those of us 
who were raised on a ^ore liberal ration of guilt. 

Most of the students we Interviewed were taking particular vocation*! 
courses for personal use. Two seniors In the wood techn^ogy course 
expected to attend four-year collage*. One had been accepted at a public 
Institution but wa« continuing to look for a "hockey achool" that could use 
hi* talent*. He plan* to aajor in bu*in**« or engineering. Turn other boy 
would like to take a year off and then attend a "general" college. In a 
welding claa*. we net one •cudent who i* already working in the carpentry 
bu*lne** and plan* to continue in that field after graduation. Another h.is 
enliated in the Aray for four year*, requeatlng training in machining. A 
third has aade no post-high school decision* yet. 

A popular annual event at Frldley 1* a real world update by a panel of 
foraer vocational «tudent*. Of cour*e success stories are preferred. One 
recent panelist described hi* Job a* a supervisor for a cabinetaaking fins 
at which he eama $35,000 per year, a figure that far surpasses average 
salaries for college graduates in the Twin Citie* region. Another favorite 
son l* young John Bamltt, who applied his high school- learned welding 
skills as a crew aenber on the Stars and Stripes during its successful 
challenge to bring the Anerlca's Cup home. 



VII. Sunaary Theaes and Indicators of Success 



Frldley 's story is being repeated in aany suburb* all over the country 
but particularly in the northeaat and tihe aldwcat. The idea of tha 
coaprehenaive high school, with a wide variety of offering* that appeal to 
the full cross. section of adolescents, is being threatened by a coablnatlon 
of factor* that include (1) declining enrollaent* accompanied by decreasing 
financial resources and (2) the lapact of state and/or local changes in high 
school graduation requlreaents and scheduling pattern*. Usually, the 
I'.tlaate result is the need to a4ke painful decisions: dropplrg courses or 
whole program*, RIFlng staff, closing a school or changing It* structure. 

Aa the negative factors pile up, the first areas to feel the pinch are 
tt elective*: art, music, and, of course, vocational education. Frldley Is 
nearlng the endgane in this downward spiral. Soon it will be neither 
eronoalcally feasible nor fair to students for the community to try to 
maintain th^ comprehensive curriculum that it has always prized. However, 
for at least one aore year, the high school will continue on iti own. doing 
tne best that it can to aaintaln a full range of courses and opportunltlesT 
including soae very good vocational classes. 

Although there are several two-year vocational sequences and a still - 
viable cooperative work experience prograa, the philosophy of vocational 
education espoused in Frldley is essentially exploratory. Many students 
enroll In vocational courses and sequences with personal use rather than 

iTi-se 
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cmvmr goals In alnd. A Imrgt proportion of them will go on for further 
education and training Imedlately after graduation, and others are likely 
to do so eventiially. Whatever their aotlvatlona, there la no doubt that the 
students who enroll value and enjoy the handa-on, applied skills that they 
learn In their vocational classes. For aoise, it Is a relaxing antidote to 
the aore academic part of their school dmy. For others » such aa the 
studentf who spend extra hours In the drafting room exploring CAD programs, 
It la the !iost Intellectually stimulating portion of the day. Either way. 
Frldley la not likely to abandon secondary vocational options for Its 
students, even If the high school must consolidate with Its neighbors In 
order to maintain a viable program* 
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IV. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A 
SCHOOL- WITHIN- A* SCHOOL 



The *ichool*vlthin*a*Jchool* ttruccur* Km b«tn •ff«ctlv«I;y eiBployed 
for nulclplt purpos«« in dlitrlctt acrois ch« country. Ic« prloary value as 
a structure Ilea in its ability to personalize education and reduce the 
effects of anonynlty that often alienate soae students in a large high 
school. The School District of Fhiladalphla has nade a significant 
commitaent to this approach in the delivery of vocational education through 
its High School Acadeoiles. The Acadeaies have experienced lapressive 
success in keeping at*risk students in school as veil as Improving their 
post* school outcones. In sone vays sinilar to the carear specialty magnet 
programs that have been implemented in Milvsukee high schools, the Academies 
are small schools nested In large comprehensive high schools. Vocational 
components of the program are carefully integrated with academic courses. 
Academy students are "block rostered," which means that they takti their 
courses together and are caught by a tmall number of teachers %rho remain 
with them over their high school years. The individual Academies, two of 
which are described in this volume, place great emphasis on a partnership 
between the schools and the private sector to ensure that the instructional 
programs offered to students will provi-it the foundations they need f^^r 
postsecondary training and viable carceri In ne Philadelphia labor market. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL ACADIJ4IES PROGRAM 
Phl.lid«lphl«, Panriflylvanla 

Nancy E. Adelman 
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Th« rooa 1« dtcoratad with poatars of Spain and atudant-aada rastauranc 
aenua of faring dallcaclaa from Spanish* apaaklng countrlaa. Tvanty-tvo 
studan*-! ara attantlva aa tha taachar flraa off quasclona In rapid SpanUh. 
For tha banaflt of har cvo non* Spanish spaaklng visitors, sha Inserts anough 
English to Indlcaca tha situation to which tha studants In Spanish II art 
responding: a aadlcal professional la ravlavlng a patient's symptoms. "Yo 
slento mal** ''Me duale la cabaza.** **Me duele al astcmego." "Ma duela la 
gartanta*" "Ma duela ml cuarpo*" Before they graduate from high school, 
thesa students vlll complete four years of. Spanish Instruction* They are on 
a collc5«-uound track within a vocational education program In the Philadel- 
phia public schools* -tha Philadelphia Health Academy. 

Tha High School Academies Program began in 1969 with tha creatl m of 
the Academy of Applied Electrical wClanca. Today 10 academies enrol over 
1,300 students In four vocational or career areas: business, health, 
automotive and mechanical sciences, and electrical science* It Is no 
accident that "science* Is used In tvo academy titles* A major 
Instructional goal of each academy Is to strengthen and nuke explicit to 
students the link between traditional academic coursework and various career 
paths . 

Most frequently described as a "partnership" between local business and 
Industry, community organizations, and tha school district, the academy 
concept In Philadelphia relies on the active support of the private sector 
for financing, training placements, and Jobs, Recognition for the program 
Includes a Prlvita Sector Initiative Commendation from the President of the 
United States anl a statement by Public/Private Ventures^ that the academies 
program Is "tha bast single model In the country for business involvement In 
Che schools." 

Now In Its eighteenth year of operation, the academies program has 
grown and changed with the city and Its environs • Like other "Rust Belt" 
cities, Phlladalphla has worked to replace Its outmoded manufacturing base 
with new tachnologlcal and service Industries, including computers, health 
caire, pharmaceuticals, education, banking, real estate, insurance, and 
direct mall. While many Jobs are now in the suburbs, there are, neverthe- 
less, Jobs for individuals with the proper training and education. The 
Academies are working to help Inner-clf^ youth participate in tha region's 
economic upswing. 



^Public/Private Ventures is a national, nonprofit corporation that 
designs, manages, and evaluates social policy Initiatives designed to assist 
Indlviduala to become productive members ^f the workforce. 
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nr.-.I?! •"•^'^^•^^•"^ °f Ch« Ac.demy of Appll.d Electrical Science was a 
proactive response to an acute problea. Like other major cities the 
violence that erupted in the spring and suoaer of 1968 forced Philadelphia 
to confront Its education and employnent daf iclencles . Out of the riois 

FMUdelphl. Urb.n Coalition, ^ich had as on. of It. c^.r er 
frL:n:j!c?7MSh"*::h:fir""*°^'*""' ^i..dv.nt.ged .cudents 

It. !!^*? ^'^^'^"^ .chlevd a dubious distinction aaong 

its sister schools: the lowest atttrcunc, rate and the highest dropout rate 
^LTK''«'?"^?"? "cor>d«ry school In th« city. Under th. ausplc. of 
the Urban Coalition represantatlves froa the school district, the Bell 
Telephone uonpany. the Philadelphia Electric Coapany (PECO), and other local 

ZtTtllll r:r'r'' -^-"^^-l- •l.ctJonL.. and'cJ^lc^lons 

Industries bralnstonsed a new approach for capturing and sustaining tha 
tTrVT disaffected youth In completing their high school educltlon. 
With tha cooperation of Edison's administration and faculty, the group 
proposed to field test their Ideas in ona of tha most challenging settings 
the school system had to offer. * * settings 



PhllQSQPhv/Mls«ton/C«^1 « 

^^w?*^* Philadelphia business community had simply contributed its 
i?;*^!;®*: ^° venture at Edison High School, in 

all likelihood there would be no story to tell today. In addition to 
intellectual, iioral. and financial support, business loaned th. program 
fuU-tiaa, .xparLnced executives to shar. l.adarshlp and manageaont 
responsibility with the school', adalnlstrators and t.ach.rs. PECO's 
Hsndrlk B. Koning a..um.d a lead role in the .ocond year of the Academy's 
oparation. and. to thl. day. remains -on loan" to the prograa. currently as 
executlva director of the Philadelphia High School Academies Associatlor 
The LEA counterpart to Mr. ICbnlg 1. Mrs. Barbara Goldsmith, a research 
as.ociat. who raport. to th. school sy.tea's Executive Director for Career 
and Vocational Education. These parallel positions are critical to sustain- 
ing the private s.ctor/school district partnership that is a hallmark of the 
Academies prograa. 

Th. academies were founded on the philosophy that you cannot motivate 
and instill th. work .thic in reluctant students without providing (1) the 
opportunity for real and remunerative work and (2) an educational ataosphere 
that is parsonal but structured. The aod.l that has put this phlloscphy 
into operation has th. following characteristics: 

o a school.wl:hin- 4- school organizational structure that gives a 
cl.ar sense of program identity within the conprehensiv. hlah 
school 

o integration of academic and vocational instruction through tena 
teaching and career- specif Ic curriculum materials 
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o "block roiterlng," « tchedullng appromch th«c keeps acadeay 
■tud«nt» together through «11 or aoec of the echool day 

o clearly defined rulet that are vinderstood by student! , parents, 
and school 

o assurance of part-tlae paid work experience during the school year 
and full-tl»e Jobs in the sunner for all eleventh and twelfth 
graders . 

The acadeoy program grew slowly but steadily throughout Che 1970s. 
(See Table 1.) A second acadeay--the Philadelphia Business Acadeay--vas 
inaugurated at University High School In 1972 and expanded to South 
Philadelphia High School In 1976. A third- -the Academy of Applied 
AutoBOtlve and Mechanical Science- -began at Vest Philadelphia High School In 
1974. Following a period of consolidation, the prograoi cane under a new 
adainiatrative structure and entered a new phase of expansion In the 1980s, 
adding health professions acadenles in two schools, three sore business 
acadenles, and a second electrical acadeay. 

Total enrollment In all the academies during school year 1986-87 Is 
tbout 1,350 students. Superintendent Constance Clayton has challenged the 
prograa's private sector partners to develop resources for serving 5,000 
students in the near future. 

Table 1 
The Growth of the Academies 



Academv 


Year 

Eacabliahed 


Enrollment 


Automotive & Mechanical Science 
Vest Philadelphia High School 


1974 


155 


Business Academy 

University City High School 
So. Philadelphia High School 
UlUiaa Penn High School 
Strawberry Mansion High School 
Roxborough High School 


1973 
1976 
1982 
1985 
1987 


722 


Applied Electrical Science 
Thomas Edison High School 
John Bertram High School 


1969 
[1988] 


208 


Health Academy 

Martin Luther King High School 
Overbrook Hl^h School 


1982 
1985 


262 
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II. Th« Schools and th« Co-rountcy 

Buslneis and iTi^uatrv 

Coanunlcy Involvemane li an Integral part of th« acadeay concept 
Froa tha out.at. builnaa. dav.loped th« ^od.l; conCrlbutad par*onn«l, aoney 
and Job placeaanca for tr.j lapleBentatlon; and larvad In voluntary advisory 
rolas. Tha gov.manca and finance acnictura for tha acadenies reflects the 
strong private sector Involvewnt that ia the prograa'a hallmark. (See 
organizational chart below. ) 



Fhlladelohla High <;rhr.y! ^rndftnU s Proeran 

The LinK Btt^ttn Eaplgytra end Schools 



I I 

I Eoployers | 

I r 



I I 

.1 Schools I 

I— ^ I 



Job 
Placeaent 



I Program 
I Management 



I. 



I Acquisition and 
I Utilization of 
I Business Coomunity 
I Support 



The Philadelphia High School Ac«d*alei Association (PHSAA) la 
responsible for long-range planning «nd txpsnslon of tha program and general 
oversight of its activities. In addition ro Mr. Konlng. the executive 
director of the PHSAA, the Association eaploys several other staff, who are 
supported with private sector or PECO money and housed by the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. Tha senior partner of a proainent law flm serves as the 
^J'^SiJ^^**"'* volunteer director of development. Meabership on 

the PHSAA board Includes senior executives froa the private sector the 
superlntandant of schools . the school dlicrlcfs director of career and 
vocational education and other school adalnlstrators. and the chairman and 
executive director of the four acadeny programs 

Boards of the separate prograas are coapoied of upper- and alddle-lev^l 
executives froa key supporting buslnessei or organizations, the school 
system's Executive Director of Career and Vocational Education, the Research 
Associate who Is the LEA liaison, and other school district personnel 
Their responsibilities are similar to thoie of the overall PHSAA board but 
focus on program development and laproveaent In a jingle career area In- 
cluding the development of personnel pollclta 
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Uhtn « n«w Ac«d«iiy fltt Is conC«iipl«t«d, r«pr«««nt«ttv«« fro« approprl- 
«ce tactori of butinass and induttry for» a tcareh eoanltt»«. Stnc* the 
«cad«Blas «r« popular •uppltnantt to a achocl'a b«aic offarlngt, thara ara 
usually aavaral school alca applicants. Tha comlttaa looks for savaral key 
Institutional charactaristlcs that hava proven to ba indicators of success- 
ful sites ovar tha prograa's history. Absolutaly critical is tha principal- 
's coanitaant to tha essential Ingradiant of tha Acadaay prograa: creation 
of a school-wlthin>a-school through block scheduling that kaeps acadjtisy 
students together as auch as possible ovar four yoars of high schcol. This 
is noC a trivial conltaanc. In a l«rg* high school, scheduling is a 
sclanca; a prograa that breaks with veil -established patterns is a aajor 
headache. 

With cha exception of tha Health Acadeay, each .^cadeoy has an execu- 
tive director, vhosa tlaa «nd/or salary Is contributed by private sector 
supporters. The executive director and tha school district's full-tima 
acadanles liaison (Research Assoclsta) fora tha prograa' s d«yto-d«y aanage- 
aent taaa. Only tha Buslnass Acadeay. which has prograa* in five high 
schools, current*./ has (or x\%%<i9) A full-cllis •xftcutlvt director, %m as 
cwo full-tiac ^lactMnC fpeclallr*^* . Extcutlv^ dlrtccors of thm other three 
ecAdenlee are releesed one day per week by their eiiployere to take cere of 
ecedemy effelrt. 

Some private eeccor leaders recently rmlied queetlone about the 
aanageaent efficiency of the acadealee' goveimance structure* They 
expressed several concerns** the expense of supporting five executive 
directors (PHSAA and the four acadeales) , high per student costs, and the 
fact that the individual acadeales were beginning to trip over each other as 
they sought to line up sources of funding and Jobs. Two consultants 
assessed the situation and reconended consolidation into e single organiza- 
tion. The PHSAA board of directors has approved this concept in principle 
and is testing the waters for change aaong the Isrger comunlty of business 
participants. 

For every conpany with e seat on one or nore of the Acadeay Program '3 
boards of directors, there are dozens of other small, medium, and large 
businesses that participate through the "vork eterlons* and monetary 
contributions that they volunteer* In 1986, over 500 firms employed academy 
students, either after school or during the sumer* 
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In 1985*86, the private sector spent approximately $800,000 to operate 
10 acadeales, as shown in Table 2. 

These figures Include the private »6ccor fuiida needed for program 
operations, above and beyond normal school district support for faculty 
salaries, facilities, etc* (The dlstrlctvlde per pupil expenditure In 
Plilladelphia Is about $2,800.) Additional costs associated with supporting 
the academies Include: (1) two extra teachers per site to accoosaodate block 
scheduling and a longer school day; (2) materials and supplies; (3) renova* 
tlcn costs; (6) purchase of state-of-the-art equipment; and (5) bus rentals 
for trips that are a standard part of the various acadeay curricula. The 
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PHSAA and th« •xecuclv. dlrtctors of the four ac«^eiii«s r«is« chcs* aaoonts 
e«ch y««r. A« th« prograa h«* grown, io h«s th« ne*d for corpor«c« dona- 
tions. BAklng fund raising « constant activity that require* considerable 
persuasiveness, persistence, and occasional bullying. 



Table 2 

Budget and 'er Pupil Costa of the Acadenlea 





Total 

DDeratlng Budget 


Per Pupil 
Costs 


Business Acadeny (5 sites) 


$212,000 


$294 


Applied Electrical Science 




Academy (2 sites) 


$141,000 


$678 


Autonotlve and Mechanical 




Sclenca Academy (1 site) 


$111,200 


$717 


Health Acadeny (2 site^) 


$ 70,300 


$268 


PHSAA 


$250,000 





The Health Academy, founded In 1982. Is the first of the four acadenles 
In which t>rf«nl2ed labor played a kay developmental role. Its original 
executive clrecf.or was loaned by the Training and Upgrading Fund of the 
Nitlonal Union of Hospital Workers and Health Care Employees. The union 
continuas to b« active In promoting and supporting the academy's goals. 

Tha Philadelphia school system Is an exceptionally strong affiliate of 
the American Federatio'n of Teachers. The teachers' union Is represented on 
each academy's board and has consistently supported the academy program. 
This support Is essential slnci* the union contract could potentially be a 
roadblock to features of the academy model, such as involvement of business 
and industry In teacher selection, extra work loads, and a longer school 
day. 



In recent years, the academies program has Increased its attention co 
parent involvement. The Business Academy, for example, regularly nails 
newsletters and itudent evaluation reports to parents. 

Most parents ar.d families of academy students are not tradltionaUy 
school boosters. Many students come from sing*" % -parent homes, a large 
proportion of which receive welfare. Academy staff work hard to gain paren 
tal participation In the program, even to the point of offering token 
rewards for coming to meetings and other events. For example, at one Busi- 
ness Academy where 80 percent of che students are from welfare families, the 
promise of a free T-shirt with an academy logo to each student accompanied 
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by a prnvnt or oth«r "significant* adult raiultac^ in 100 parcant attandanct 
at tha fall Orlantation Night. Ptnnants, avaatthirta, and jackata hava 
served tha aaaa purpoaa in other prograiia. According to cha district's 
Acadeiiy Liaison, it ia not unusual for paranta to inquire about th^ 
possibility of enrolling in an acadaay thaaselvea* -an indicator of joth the 
need for and aucceaa of the progran. 



Ill* DiatiA Structure of Vocational Education 



The acadeniea program hAf alvaya been a achool*bualnaia partnership, 
but the structure of that relationship haa changed over tha years. Tho 
original lispatua and vision cane frov the private sector. Although the 
relationahip betveen the partners has alvays been overtly cordial, the 
initial gesture by buainess and induatry v«s at least iaplicitly critical of 
the school district s capacity to retain, Aotivate, and train disaffected 
youth . 

While individual schoola lobbied to host new ac^deislaa, growth was slow 
through tha 1970s, One lapedliiant to expansion vas the lack of a clearly 
deaignated lialaon In tha central school district adainistration to oversee 
and facilitate the conaidarable negotiation, arbitration, and decisionaaking 
involved in setting up new sitea. 

Under new leadership in 1982, the school dlatrlct algnalled Its 
comilasent to the growth of the acadeniles progran by creating a liaison 
poaicion. The liaison is houaed in the Division of Career and Vocational 
Education of the Philadelphia Public Schools. Her salary Is paid froa 
general operating funda. In collaboration with the executive directors for 
tha four career areas, tha liaison Is responsible for the day* to-day 
functioning of Che progran, Operationally, this structure aeans a daunting 
array of responsibilities; advocacy for the program both Inside and outside 
tha school administration, nav prograa devalopaent , laprovesent of existing 
acadeaies, identification and reaolution of probleas, troubleshooting, and 
quallcy control. The liaison Is an $ji p f^^c^o aeaber of the boards of 
directors for the four acadeaies and the PHSAA. 

Individuals who have had contact with Che acadeaies progr aa for aany 
years believe that the craatlon of the liaison position caaa at a critical 
Junctur^i. As one executive director put it, 'Before there waa a liaiso:.» iz 
vaa difficult for us [the private sector partners] to get entry into the 
school dlatrlct. Ue had no participation In the selection of teachers for 
tha prograa and no one to help us fight battles, such as Including ninth 
grade in our plans.* Now, the liaison is enpovered to broker resources and 
nedlate comproalses, with tha result chat five new academies have opened 
their doors In the past five years. 



IV. Tha Vocational Education Frograjks 



Because the Acadeaies Prograa is a nodel , aany features are held 
constant across the 10 operating sites. All are *9chools-within»a'School , ' 
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which me«ns that ch.y function Identlf Ubl-i «nd. :o i excent, Isolated 
progrmas within lnn«r.cit> coaipreh«n.lv« hl^ ichoo.*. All encourage 
greater than avaraga coordination bacvean tha acadaalc and vocational or 
carter aspects of the curriculua. This Integration Is referred to as 

Infusion- and Is a two-way .treat, depending on the particular acadeny In 
question: the acadealc nay be Infused Into the vocational (as In the 
Business Acadaales) or the vocational uy b« Infused into the acadealc (as 
In the Health Acadeaies). In addition, all th* acadaales also (1) Uwlt 
•nrollaent (2) eaploy "block rosterlng- (a scheduling foraat that aove. 
acadeay students through the school day as a group) as auch as possible 
(3) guarantee work experience to all students In good standing who desire a 
Job. and (A) hava a standard ciganlzational structure that Includes an 
executive director, a lead teacher, and a teaching teaa. 

The Business Acadeay and tha Health Acadeay are described in the 
following sections. 



The Philadelphia Business Ag^d^^y 

As Of tha 1986-87 school year, the Philadelphia Business Acadeay is 
f raly established in five high schools, each in a different adalnlstrative 
district of the school systea.-^ The demographics of the five settingi 
differ substantially. University City High School, the oldest Business 
Acadeay slta, is In Vest Philadelphia near the denolished block that once 
was MOVE headquarters. South Philadelphia High School (65 percent black and 
m transition) and Wllliaa Penn High School are at opposite ends of the 
central city thoroughfara known as Broad Street. Strawberry Mansion High 
School * aaall coablnatlon Junior/senior high school that abuts the east 
side of Fainsoviit Park, serves a housing project where approxiaataly 80 
percent o£ tV. faalUes receive AFDC payaents. Tha newest Business Academy, 
In Roxborough High School, Is situated outside the downtown area and prin- 
cipally serves tha children of white, blue collar workers. Inforaatlon 
about the Business Acadaales is based on interviews with the proeraa's 
Mdainlstratlva staff. 

Originally designed as a prograa for tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
graders, tha Business Acadeay has gradually ancoapassed ninth grade, as 
Philadelphia's high schools adapted their grade structures to changing 
enrollaents. The four-year curriculua appears in Table 3. Like all high 
school students In Philadelphia, participants In the Business Academy muse 
take four years of English, three of aatheaatlcs, three of science, and 
three of social studies. Other requirements include arts and humanities and 
physical education/health. 

In ordar to qualify for itate vocational education reimbursement a 
prograa aust daaonstrate that student* are enrolled In three hours of 



Like aost large urban school districts. Philadelphia's administrative 
Infrastructure Includes the central office .nd seven geographically based 
middle aanageaant offices. It is the Business Academy's Intention to 
support a Business Acadeay site In each of the district's seven administra- 
tive regions In the near future. 
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vocational aducatlon dally. Bajlnnlnfc In tanch grada, Bualnaaa Academy 
•tudanta aaat thla raqulraaant through a coablnatlon of vocational ■kills 
coursaa and bualnaaa aath or Engllah coursas that alao carry acadenic 
credit. Tha alxth and lavanth parloda In tha senior year are reserved for 
work releaae tlae. 

The basic vocational bualnaaa course sequence offered In th<» Hualness 
Acadeny Is similar to a business concentration In high schools all over 
Aaerlca: Introduction to Business. Typing I, II, and III, Clerical Practices 
I and il. Stenography I and II (perhaps on Its way out of the currlculua), 
Word Processing. Office Practlcea. and Accounting I and II. The uniqueness 
of tha prograa lies not In sdut It offers, but In how It Is organized. 
Because teachers assigned to an Acadaoiy prograa work as a taaia, the topics 
studlrc/ In the different subject areas can be aore closely coordinated and 
key educational objectives consistently reinforced across the currlculua. 
Because students are block roatered and work with a Halted nuaber of 
teachers over a four-year period, peer and faculty support systeaa coablne 
to help students aake It through. In short, structure, not content. Is the 
key variable In the prograa 'a success. 



Table 3 



Philadelphia Bualness Acadeay 
Four Year Currlculua 



Period 


1 


9th 


i 


lOth 1 


11th 


-i. 


12th 




1 

. 1 


Enallah 


1 

J 


1 

Enallsh 1 


En.ltih 


1 

1 


♦AuAlness English 




1 
1 


Mathematics 


1 
1 


♦Business | 
Matheaatical 


Mathanatlca 


1 

-L 


Social Studies 


3 


1 

1 


Science 


1 1 
1 Science 1 


Science 


1 

_i, 


1/2 Phys. Ed. 

1/2 Arts/Huaanl-lea 


4 


1 

i 
1 


Social 
Studies 


1 
1 

0. 


1 

Social 1 
Studies 1 


♦Tvnlne II 


1 

1 
1 


♦Typing III or 
♦Word Processing or 
♦Office Practlcea 


5 


1 
1 

A. 


Arts/ 
Huaanitles 


1 
1 

X 


1' 
1 

♦TvDlnf 1 1 


*4-Accountlng I or| 
♦Dlatribution orj 
♦Stanoffreohv I 1 


♦Accounting II or 
♦Distribution or 

AStAnnvrAoKiv TT 




1 

i 


♦Intro, to 
Juslnasa 


1 

-L 


♦Clerical | 
Practices 11 


♦Clerical 
Practices II 


1 


7 


1 
1 

..1 


1/2 Phys.Ed. 
1/2 Arts/ 
Huaanltlea 


1 
1 
1 


1 

1/2 Rhys. Ed 1 
1/2 Health 1 


1/2 Phys.Ed. 

1/2 Health 


1 
1 
1 


Work Release 



NOTES: ♦ indicates Business Course (Chapter 6) 

A 6-veek unit of Job Search will be incorporated within Clerical 
Practlcea II (11th Grade) 
- Accounting aay also be used to satisfy the Kitheaatica 
requirement (Chapter 5) 



Bualneaa Acadeay adainlstrators are Increasingly convinced that, at 
least in the Philadelphia Job aarket, it aaices little sense to distinguish 
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b.Cvten business •duestlon and distributive education. Available lobs 
crosscut both areas and call for essentially the sais. "faatly of skills - 
At Roxborough High School, the newest of the Business Acadeaies an 

InS'dinwh^;/"**" f*"i^^l^^y of coablning all business 

and distributive vocational prograas under the scsdeay uabrelU There are 

:L'J'."^' proble«.. to .o»e extent/th. very presence ' 

oL™!^ * ; ? to existing vocatloJal education 

prograas. even when It Is serving a small fraction of the total school 
population In Che Roxborough experiment, an established vocational 
progratt. -distributive education- - li being asked, at least temporarily to 
relinquish its Identity, not an easy step psychologically. ^' 

Work KxnmTimfj^,^ 

of .rhi«?*!!!? T.^^ ^" i» iupplemenced by planned, out- 

of- school activities at each grade level. Ninth graders, for exaiwle 

participate In cultural cours of the city- -not a directly business-related 

Uttu'L**;L\rr?':r'i^ "i*"*"' ^ev. uxperle"c.r 

little of Philadelphia beyond their own neighborhoods and will shortly be 
required to travel to Job placements in other sections of the city Tench 
graders taken on three -company tours" In groups of 10 to 15. The tours 
?o!ndMl"!*? " overview of the different -^es of work and environments 
found in a large business. The third tour , year-.an Introduction to 

the court 'y* tern in action- -actually has sev*. ^ egendas: information on 
employr^ent possibilities within the Judicial systei. a link co the social 
studies program and an opportunity to caution students about ending up on 
the wrong side of the berch. * ^ 

Serious, personalised orientation co the world of work and Job 
placement begin. In eleventh grade with company visits. In groups of three, 
students -P-nd e morning at a business going through «U the step. Involved 
m the Job application process, including skills tests. Each student 
participate. In a one-on-one discussion with an employee (who may be a 
Business Academy graduate). At the conclusion of the visit, the student, 
ere treated to lunch by the employer, a gesture Intended to indicate 
Interest, support, and encouragement. 

Twelfth graders are exposed to practice Job Interviews. They are 
expected to have a resume and to conduct themselves as they would If 
actually applying for a position. The practice interview is designed to 
help the student polish his or her Job search skills, but It serves a. a 
source of data for program assessment as well. Interviewers complete a 
Practice Job Interview Evaluation Fom, supplied by the Business Academy, 
and return it to the academy's central office for review and analysis 
Individual students receive counseling based on their evaluations. From the 
aggregated data on 1986 student evaluations, the executive director of the 
Business Academy determined that greater emphasis was needed on written 
communication and on skill, that may appear on entry level employment tests 

Thu. the Business Acedemy systematically prepares ics students for 

(2) technical skills, 3) employ.bility skills, and (4) caree - exploration. 
Like all students. Business Academy participants are graded on their per for- 
mance in academic and vocational courses. However, they are also raced on 
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qualities such at accepting and following directlona. Incerpersonal skills 
•nthuaiaiB. and apptaranca. AttaneUnca and punct\iallty at school are care- 
fully nonltorad. The leward for adequate performance in all these areas is 
a guaranteed work station after school in the eleventh and twelfth grades 
and In che sunaer for ninth, tenth, and eleventh graders. 

Aasignaenc to a work station la by no aeana a certainty for all 
•tudanta enrolled in the Business Academy prograa. There are standards to 
be mmt. However, Che standards are not as rigorous as In the aore strictly 
acadealc Health Acadaoy, wi ere low achleveaent results In acadeulc probation 
and no work placeaent. That strategy would nrt aucceed In the Business 
Acadeny, which serves a lower achieving, less academically motivated cllen- 
tele. As the executive director pointed out. "The work experience Is really 
a way of keeping kids In school.* Students with marginal academic records 
are eligible for placements. In the hope that a positive work experience 
will influence their overall attitude toward school. Once placed, continua- 
tion In the work station depends on the student. Abuses of the placeaent 
(«.g., tardiness, absenteeisa, attitude problems) are not tolerated for 
long. 

While prograa administrators take responsibility for developing and 
Batching students with Jobs (with the help of two full-time placeaent 
specialists/counselors), the Individual student Is responsible f f r 
presenting hla or herself at the Intake Inttrvlew, where dutlea »nd 
expectations are explained. At a school like Strawberry Manslor. with Its 
high proportion of students from faalltes with little knowledge of business 
protocol, teaching appropriate Job behaviors Is a painstaking, step-by-step 
process. Many sr-idents have had to learn the hard way that If you don't 
show up for an Interview, you don't get a Job. The Business Academy 
considers this type of situation a challenge; In time, and with all the 
support and resources that the prograa can bring to bear, It Is assuaed that 
Strawberry Mansion students will have the saae high placement rate as 
students In the- other Acadeales. 

Developing and aalntalnlng work stations for large numbers of students 
require hard work and constant aonltoilng. The acadeales generally, but 
eipeclally the Business Academy because of its larger enrollaent, are con- 
acantly following up on Job placeaent possibilities throughout the central 
city and In the metropolitan area. One of the arguments for combining 
bualness and distributive education Into one academy at Roxborough High 
School conci^ms the problem of multiple programs dunning the same employers 
for studanc placements. In the search for plecements, the Business Academy 
has a slight edge because of a Prlvete Industry Council (PIC) contract that 
enables the program to reimburse employers of some disadvantaged seniors for 
50 percent of vages paid.-* However, only about one-sixth of the student* to 
be placed qualify under contract guldellnea Ust year, reimbursement funds 
accounted for only $5,000 of the approximately $200,000 In wages earned by 
Bualness Academy students. 



Funds for these partially subsidized placements come from the 
Neighborhood Assistance Act. The Academics Prograa Is eligible to receive 
them because of Its nonprofit status. 
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Extracurricular Acttvlt:t>« 



One of th* core obj«ctlves of •!! th« acad«ttles is raising itudents' 
self-estaam. Th« theory Is that half the battle Is won when students become 
convinced that the goals the program sets for thea ai'e really achievable. 
The Business Acadeay employs several strategies to meet this objective. 
First, each site produces Its o*m newsletter, which features student 
accomplishments of all kinds- -Job placements, attendance, academic 
excellence. Each school also sponsors a Philadelphia Business Academy Gold 
Star Club. Co -sponsored by the lead teacher and a placement; coordinator 
from the Academy's central office, the Cold Star Club meets monthly to 
recognize outstanding members . hold discussion groups, or hear speakers. 
All students are eligible to become probationary members of the club when 
they are placed In a Job. Two months of satisfactory Job perfonaance lead 
to full membership; three months of excellence on the Job In the 
classroom qualify the student as a Star Performer and earn him or her a 
blazer. 

At the end of every school year, the Business Academy students cltywlde 
Join forces to host a luncheon for the teachers, school administrators, and 
members of the business coianunlty who support the program. In June 1986, 
this popular event drew 450 people to a local restaurant. Academy adminis- 
trators Intend the luncheon to teach students the value of recognizing and 
thanking the many people who have motivated them to make something of their 
high school experience. It Is also an opportunity to honor outstanding 
student accomplishments. 

The Business Academy Is understandably proud of Its statistics 
regarding attendance, graduation rate, and post -graduation status. 
Philadelphia school officials claim an official dlstrlctwlde dropout rate of 
9.3 percent per year, which may underestimate the actual rate. However, It 
Is itlll nearly nine times higher than rha academies' one percent dropout 
rate. 

Average dally attendance (ADA) across all 10 Academies and for the five 
Business Academy sites Is 90 percent. For all Philadelphia secondary 
schools, the ADA Is 67 percent. The acadf>my's graduation rates also far 
outstrip cltywlde outcomes: 91 percent for all Academy sites; 95 percent 
for the Business Academy sltee; 77 percent for all Philadelphia high 
schools. 

The Business Academy does a follow-up on Its graduates one year after 
graduation. For the class of 1984, the survey found that 86 percent were 
either employed or attending postsecondary institutions; the comparable 
figure for the class of 1985 was 87 percent. A somewhat more detailed 
•n«lysls of post-high school outcomes for the class of 1986 shows that, of 
the 117 students In the senior class, 50 (43 percent) are employed and 29 
(25 percent) are attending a postsecondary Institution. Only nine students 
are unemployed, while 13 are repeating the twelfth grade and 10 are either 
unavailable for work or unable to be contacted. CoBoarlson folic up data 
on Philadelphia's entire class of 1986 are not available. However, the nine 
unemployed Business Academy graduates yield an unemployment rate of eight 
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p«rctnC, « itrlklng contrast to th« 1985 national uneaployiaent rate of 19 
ptrcant for all 16-19 y«ar-ol<U and 40 parcant for black youth In that ase 
ranga . ** 

Tha Bualnaaa Acadaay prograa !■ abla to conduct follow-up on Its 
graduacaa In part bacausa It naintaina an on-llna data bank on all of Its 
students- -paat and prasanc. Each studant racord contain* hoaa address and 
talaphona and, for graduatas, tha last known aoiployar. Mora tha point, 
dapandant as It is on private sector support, there are strong Incentives 
for tha prograa to aalntaln currant and cumilatlva evidence of success, for 
both Mrketlng and accountability purposes. Finally, there la tfi* very 
significant fact that this is a highly parsonalizad prograa; follow-up 
aurvaya satisfy a desire to know how real people are getting along, not 
aerely a need for statistical data. 



The Philadelphia Ha^Tth Aeitdaav 

The health field Is the newest of the career areas targeted by the 
Philadelphia acadenles prograa. Philadelphia, with its aany aedlcal 
schools, hospitals, allied health progress, and dozens of related 
Industries, Is a hub for tha health professions. The first Health Academy 
site was eatabllshed at Martin Luther King High School In 1982-83; a second 
opened at Overbrook High School In 1985-86. In Noveaber 1986, 262 students 
were enrolled at tha two sites. One class of 17 students has gradu*ted from 
the M. L. King Health Acadaay; a second class of approxlaately 30 will 
graduate this year. 

The Health .\cadaay profile Is baaed on general Inforaatlon about the 
prograa and on a site visit to the acadaay at Overbrook High School, now 
completing Its second year of operation. Overbrook Is located In a run-down 
but viable section of Vast Philadelphia. The school, built in the 1930s, 
enrolls approximately 2.000 students, excluding special education classes. 
It employs 130 certified teachers and a total of 175 ataff . Upward* of 50 
percent of the atudant body Is enrolled in a bevy of specially deslgnatsd 
programs d^tslgned to retain the nelghbrrhocd's nor* successful students and 
to attract a clientele froa throughout the city. 

Three years ago, Overbrook began to seek an acadeay to add to Its 
drawing power. Overbrook's principal actively lobbied for an acadeay and. 
having pledged the whole school's support for the prograa, la working 
closely with the Health Acadeay executive director and the lead teacher to 
launch a atrong, credible effort. As In aost of Philadelphia 'a comprehen- 
sive high schools, vocational education at Overbrook Is p.-actlcally extinct 
because of the st# e's Chapter 6 statute, which requires students to enroll 
in three hours of vocational prograasalng per day In order to qualify for 
vocational funding. Tha single traditional vocational prograa that has 
survived at Overbrook Is business education, although there are some three - 
period shops for special education students. Overbrook's principal would 
like to create an Automotive and Mechanical Science Academy site in the near 



Comparison statistics are drawn from Statistical Abstract of the 

VnUcd Stitei. 1987. 
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fucvr« to fill th« void in Trades and Industry option* f->r the average 
studanC . 



Acadeiale Profraa 

The Health Academy targets a different type of student and offers a 
subatancially different type of program from those of the other academies. 
Admission to the health prograas is selective. In school year 1986-87, 
about 240 students applied for 120 places in th« combined entering classes 
for the two Health Acadeny sites. The program deliberately accepts more 
than the number of students it can actually accommodate, since many students 
apply to more than one special program and may not actually enroll. Faculty 
and health professionals interview prospective candidates, looking for a 
combination of at least average academic achievea«nt, ood attendance, and 
high motivation. 

The Health Academy curriculum is esaendally a college preparatory 
course that In many ways is more rigorous than the typical program followed 
by students in an academic track. (See Table 4.) Students take four years 
of English, math, science, and foreign langu-ige. and three years of social 
studies, ay the time the school district's requirements inhumanities, 
physical education, and health are factored in, the schedule allows one 
additional elective credit each year, which the program reserves for support 
courses such as study skills, typing, and an SAT prep course. 



Vable 4 



Health Academy Curriculum 
Overbrook High School 



Department 



Uih. 



English 
Foreign Lang. 
Math 
Science 

Social Studies 
Physical Ed. 



English I 
Spanish I 
Algebra I 

Biology 
World Hist. 
Phys . Ed . / 

Humanities 
Study 

Skills 



English II 
Spanish II 
Geometry 
Chemistry 



Phys. Ed./ 



English III 
Spanish III 
Algebra II 
Psychology 
Amer .Hist. 
Phys. Ed./ 
Health 



Phys. Ed./ 



Elem. Functions 
Physics 

Soc. Science 



English IV 
Spanish IV 



Electlves 



Healch 

Typing 
Coopucer 
Skills 



Scholastic 
Aptitude 
Test Prep 



Humanities 
Elective 
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In conciASt Co ch« Business Acsdeny, ths Health Acsdeny curriculum 
conCslns no ovsrcly 'vocations!** courses.^ nor doas It racalva stata 
vocational funds for Its operation. Despite Its Inclusion binder the 
essentially vocational Acadeales' uabrella, It Is better described as a 
career*related program. No specifically vocational skills ere taught, but 
vocational concepts and applications are Ifitsgrated, or "Infused,** Into the 
core acadealc subjects. Thus, English classes aay emphasize medically 
related vocabulary, the relevance of the various sciences to particular 
professions is stressed, and Spanish is Cau^t using a text subtlcled B ^i^ g 
Spmllh fgg Mfdlgal frggtHiOM- in a chemistry lab, for example, tenth 
gradmrs were engaged In a wesson on anhydrides, or hov to make acid rain 
These students have a double lab period ovary veek for a school yeitr, 
considerably more hands*on science time than the average high school 
chemistry studant experiences. The regularity of Che laba Is facilitated by 
the presence of a chemistry aide/lab assistant vho prepares experiments and 
performs demonstrations. 

Not surprisingly, students find this curriculum difficult. At 
Overbrook High School, vhlch currently anrolls about 100 Health Academy 
students in the ninth and tenth grades, fever than 10 students were on the 
official school Honor Roll (requiring all A's and B's) during the fall 
semester. The majority of students are on academic probation, a designacion 
that appllas when a student has tvo D's or one F during a given grading 
period. (There is also a condition known as disciplinary probation that is 
invoked far less frequently, since most Hsslth Academy students are, 
generally speaking, not behavior problems.) 

The foreign language requirement has posed a particular problevi for 
students. Its Inclusion In the curriculum is based on data from Philaddl* 
phia's extensive medical community concerning shortages of qualified 
personnel of all types %rho can comnunicate vith the city's language 
minorities. Fluency (or at least familiarity) vt:h Spanish will presumably 
give Health Academy gradxistes an edge over other contenders for future Jobs. 
At Overbrook, sevaral atudents failed Spanish X during the program's first 
year. Because tha total curriculum is lo tightly voven, making up credits 
is difficult* Prior to the suik^r of 1987, school district policy required 
that students fail tvo courses before they vere eligible for free simmer 
school sessions. Most acadamy students falling Spanish did not qualify. 
The less*than*satisfactory mltemative vas to place the tenth grade Spanish 
I repeaters in non-Academy sections of the course, thus breaking up the 
block rostering that the program tries to maintain. This situation is 
expected to improve vith the repeal of the tvo* failure policy. 



^Philadelphia's Area Vocatlonal-Technicel Schools (AVTS) offer health- 
related programs, but they are significantly different from the Health 
Academy. At an AVTS, students receive credit hours for training In 
activities ranging from making hosplt.il comers on bedsheets to performing 
laboratory tests* Some .^VTS students go on for the postsecondary training 
that will allow them to move Into upwardly mobile health careers; most do 
not. In contrast, the Health Acadeaiy ' s goal is to place all Its graduates 
in postsecondary education or training. 



To help itudencj aakt th« transition froa Junior high to a demanding 
academic prograa, the Health Academy requlrei a ninth grade course In icudy 
skills. In truth, such a class would probably benefit all freshaen. In -he 
half hour that ve spent in a study skills section, *n extremely competent 
instructor used what was essentially a health-related reading comprehension 
•xercise to teach some math (simple descriptive statistics), aome geography 
(the location of the v.rioui U.S. military academies), end a baaic lesson in 
apldeaiology. His lesson reflected the acadeaiy cheme. but he took advantage 
of every opportunity to broaden the general knowledge and culture baae of 
the 12 students sitting in the semicircle. If he has anything to say about 
it, these students will be liberally, not narrowly, educated. 

Work ExPTl>nr| 

Health Academy students are not offered afterachool work experiences 
that would sidetrack them from the serloua business of homework. Students 
entering tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades who are not on academic 
probation are eligible for placement in suser jobs. In 1985, 32 students 
from the Martin Luther King Health Academy alte took advantage of this 
option. There is a "pecking order" for placementi, with the highest 
achievers earning first choice among the available Jobs. About half (25 
students) of Overbrook's first entering class wanted summer employnent 
between chelr freshman and sophomore years. Others preferred :o pursue 
different summer alternatives such aa the PRIME program (pre-englaeerlng 
focus) or opportunities available through the American Federation of Neero 
Affairs (AFNA). * 

Althov-*^ .he Health Academy limits actual paid work experience for its 
students during the school year, it provides m«ny opportunities for ex- 
ploratlon of health- related careers, beginning with an academic suamer 
program for entering freshmen at the Osteopathic Medical Center of Philadel- 
phia. Thla program, which alao Involves aom^s atudenta froB tha Bualness 
Academy, is funded through the Mayor's Sumner Youth Program. Students t e 
courses In math. 2ngllsh, physical science, and career development. Career- 
related actlviclea Include an introduction to Job application skills, over- 
views of health fields by guest lecturers, and an Introduction to os- 
teopathic medicine. 

Throughout the school year, relevant field trips are a regular part of 
the Health Academy curriculum. During 1986-87, for example, Overbrook 
Health Academy students vlalted the Philadelphia College of Phamacy, a 
senior citizen center, a health fair, and Albert Elnateln Hospital. In 
addition to the trlpa, speakers are regularly brought In to discuss issues 
ranging from mental health to nutrition to aex equity. Some students (and 
teachera. toe I) have had the opportunity of "shadowing" a health care 
professional on the Job. Health Academy board members often volunteer to 
Introduce students to some aspect of the health field through these shadow 
Ing experiences. 

How much do students benefit froa these career-related experiences? In 
a ninth grade atudy sklV.a class, we observed e teacher orally quizzing 
students on an assigned newspaper article headlined "Military Revises Policy 
on AIDS." Asked "Which three steps are recoaaended as a aeans of avoiding 
AIDS?" the group Innedlately responded with the three aeasures named in the 
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«rtlcl« but addad flv« or »ix other ■ugg«»tlon« drawn from « r«cent Uctur« 
on stxuallty and cholca. Tha caachar tcralghtforwardly admlttad that th« 
class h^d naught hin sona things ha didn't know. 

In aany ways, tha caraar-ralatad actlvltlat of tha Haalth Academy are 
proxlwa for tha Job axparlanca provided by tha other ecademlea. Baalcally. 
program administrators and faculty try to auataln student motivation to 
complete a difficult program of studies by shaking the carrot at the and of 
the stick. "If you atay with it," they gay, -If you try your hardest, many 
• lucrative and satisfying careers will be open to you." Since teenagers are 
not known for taking a long-range view, the program builds In monthly 
stimuli to keep aspirations up. 

Extracurricular ArfclvlMn^ 

Like the other academies, the Health Academy looks for every 
opportunity to highlight student accomplishments. At Overbrook High School, 
asking the official school honor role requires a report card with A's and 
B's in all major subjects, a difficult taak for academy students. The 
academy parent newsletter, therefore, recognizes other categories of 
excellence: students with a B average (allowing for the occasional C), 
perfect attendance, and contest winners, for example. 

The Health Academy, following In the footsteps of Its predectssors , has 
instituted the tradition of a graduation luncheon. Parents, teachers, 
administrators, and represent.itives of the health care Industry come 
together to honor rhe jrisdu-tes and. in turn, receive the students' 
appreciation for their support. 

There are no special clubs associated with the Health Academy. 
Officially, students are welcomed Into and encouraged to participate In the 
extracurricular life of Overbrook High School. Although the academy 
students have a separate academic life within this large comprehensive high 
school, their status Is not particularly unusual in an inatltutton that for 
18 years has housed a selective Scholars Program and magnet programs In art 
and mfusic. The principal makes It clear that Overbrook and all Its 
activities are the Joint property of both the students who are assigned 
there by residence ^Od those who choose to be there for special programs. 

Qutcoaaa 

Both the Martin Luther King and Overbrook Health academy sites are too 
new to have data on long- term outcomes for students. Of the 17 students In 
King's first graduating class. 12 are attending postsecondary Institutions, 
four are in the military, and one is enrolled In a trade school. 

Attendance levels have been high at both Health Academy sites- -96 
percent In November 1986. The academies liaison points out that, while the 
overall academy attendance rate of about 90 percent is excellent in com- 
parison with the cltywlde figure of 67 percent, percentages are deceiving. 
With 180 days In a school year, a 10 percent average afeaantt rate means 18 
days when a student Is not "on the Job" - -unacceptable performance in the 
business world. 
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V. Th« T««ch«rf 



Background and Tr*fn<ng 

Th« cx«aClon wf a fpeclal learning envlronntenc within a largtr 
•ducatlonal Inatltuclon has lapllcationi for faculty as well as students. 
Although thay aay not davota their entire day to teaching acadany students, 
taachars Involved with the prograa bccoae "acadeny teachers," It is a 
conaltaent requiring axtra tlM and, more l«port«ntly, a belief that the 
prenlses on which the prograa la founded can aaka a difference in students' 
Uvea. Conaaquently , attachnant to an acadeay does not appeal to all. 

Identification of appropriate staff la essential to an acadeay'a 
success. When a new acadeoy is starting up. a flyer Ir circulated among the 
staff of the host high school to advertisa the poaltions available. 
Interested candidates are interviewed by a teaa that Includas representa- 
cives froB the business comsunlty and school district adalnlstrators. In 
addition to subject Mtter expertise, key selection criteria are (1) the 
ability to work >»lth othars aa part of a teaa, (2) exceptional interpersonal 
skills, (3) abilH.y to ralate to students In aultlple capacitlos (e.g., role 
■cdel, counaalor, activator, teacher), (4) flexibility and opennens to 
changa, and (5) seniority (a selection factor that encoapasses both a desire 
for highly exparienced taach^rs and union rules giving veteran teachers some 
priority when desirable taachlng slots open up). 

In aost aeadeales, the staff Includes both acadealc and vocational 
teachers who will subsequently work aa a ceaa to Infuse core requirements 
into the vocational prograa. Thus, the Autoaotlve and Mechanical Science 
Acadeay has four vocational teachers, the Applied Electrical Science Actdemy 
haa three, and the varloua Business Acadeay sites average five vocational 
Instructors. These Individuals work In concert with one or more teachers 
froa the English, aathaaatics, social studies, and science departaents- 
Soaetlaas, it la possible to find an interested teacher with aultlple 
credentials* -xor axaapla. aath and business- 'Whosa own training naturally 
bridges the currlcular gap that the acadeaiea seek to closa. The Health 
Acadeay sites, with no vocational teachers on staff, are the exception to 
this staffing aodel. Health Academy personnel form an interdisciplinary 
acadeaic teaa, who look .r ways to emphasize health topics wlchln tha 
college track curriculua. 

Until about five years ago, staff training and developaent 
were largely Inforaal and Ad throughout the acadetaies. The policy 
decision to systeaatlcally proaote and expand the prograa suggested th«c 
more foraal. written procedures would shortly be needed. The academies 
prograa wjuld no longer ba a small business. School and business leaders 
obtained foundation funding to aupport developaent of standardized 
orientation and training aaterlals that would be used in Philadelphia as 
well as dissaalnatad to other communities seeking to replicate the model. 
Tha guides, prepared by the Philadelphia-based research company Research for 
Better Schools, stress processes ratlier than specific content, since each 
academy aust plan for the needs of students with varying backgrounds, 
abilities. Interests, and motivation;. 
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On «v«rAgf(, cht professional tsschlng tssis sc sn scadsmy Msts ones s 
week for planning, discussion, and troublashooclng. Tha cxscutlvt director 
of each academy and the district- level acadevles llalaon periodically attend 
these aeetings, particularly If a significant problem Is on the igenda. In 
addition, 40 hours of "official* staff developmant activities are budgeted 
each year. These sessions are Intended for the business rponsorii as veil ss 
the school -based staff and serve to reinforce the partnership coiKspt that 
fonss the core of the model. 



Teacher ChttCicttrlttlci 

Who vorka for the academies? This is a more appropriate question than 
"^Uho teaches In th« academies? ** The somewhat odd combination of a complex 
Infrastructure and a resolve to maintain a family* like Intimacy among the 
separate parts meana that many adults directly couch atudenta' lives. 

Teachers, of course * do have the most extensive contact with students 
on a dally basis* Their motivations for wanting to teach In an academy 
vary. One teacher told us that she Is Intrigued by the Idea of closely 
following the progress of one group of students foi four years* -very 
different from the usual wavea of new faces that roll by teachers annually. 
*It's a unique opportunity to see if you really make a dlfferimce for a 
kid,* she said. Another teacher cited the family atmosphere and the chance 
to Interact more frequently with colleagues. A third had been happily 
involved In a foundation- funded allied health program In the mld-seventles 
and saw the Health Academy as a chance to continue some Interests developed 
earlier* 

Since academy teachers are selected from the existing faculty of the 
host school, they are, by definition, experienced teachers. Many are 
veterans of 20 or more years In the system. If the match li. right, 
participation In an Innovative program such as this one provides a great 
mld*career boost. 

Although schools are eager to attract an academy program, It Is 
sometimes difficult to convince teachers that the extra work and the 
ded^ teflon to a group of students Is personally worthwhile. Particularly in 
a Si ool like Overbrook where several special programs were already In 
place, there was no Initial Impetus for teachers to Jump on the academy 
bandwagon* In such cases, administrators are not above a little am 
twisting to encourage certain teachers to apply. Once teachers are aboard, 
however, most quickly become converts to the academy appi.oach to curriculum 
and instruction. 

Each academy has s lead teacher, in effect the teaching principal of 
the school-wlthln-a*school. The lead teacher is chosen from the teaching 
team selected for the site. Responsibilities Include teachings coordina- 
tion, and acting aa site liaison with business and Indvistry, with the school 
district'^ c«r«Lrai administration, and with the academr/'s board. At the 
Overbrook High School Health Academy site* the lead teacher is a 20*yeax 
veteran of the Philadelphia school system who has received numerous honors 
for professional excellence. She receives some relea/ie time from the school 
district and some reimbursement from the scademy for the extra administre* 
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civ« ducl«« associated with h«r rol«. A typical work week foj « lead 
C««ch«r involvti cvo or chr«« pariods of teaching p«r day. cvo fret periods, 
aodlcional extended hours (reiabursed) for planning, coordinating, and 
attending see tings, and an uncounted r.umber of nonreimbursed hours to attend 
evening aeaCings and generally make sure the job gets done right. 

Uad teachers work closely with an acadaay's executive director. The 
executive director of the Health Acadeay la Director of Nursing Education at 
a aajor PMladelphla hospital, vho i» officially released one day per week 
to tend to acadeay business. She contributes a good deal aore of her own 
tiae In order to work In all her acadeay duties, which include: 

o scheduling board aee tings 

o developing agenda aaterials 

o attending several acadeay-related aeetings per aonth 
o developing suaaer work stations for students 
o preparing and adainlstering the budget 
o arranging speakers and field trips. 

The full-tlae executive director of the Business Acadeay has slallar 
responsibilities on a larger scale. The need to establish and aaintaln work 
stations *'or over 700 students In itself requires the continuous attention 
of the executive director mjl two other full* tiae personnel. The executive 
director cane froa the private sector and has held his Acadeay position for 
10 years . 

In actuality, all the adults involved with the acadeny prograa- -froa 
business leaders to the executive director of PKSAA to supervisors of work 
stations- -are personally Involved with students and coaaltted to seeing them 
succeed. Holding high expectations for students and believing that' all 
students siMn aucceed are two of the key precepts of the effective schools 
research. Tnasa ideas have been at the heart of the acaJcay prograa since 
its Inception, nearly a decade before school effectiveness research caae 
Into vogue. 



VI. The Students 



Originally, the acadeay aodel was exclusively targeted at retaining and 
training lov-incoae, alnorlty group students. Today, soae sites continue to 
serve this group while others serve a aore diverse clientele. However, the 
•cadeav prograa generally continues to proaote itself as an answer for 'at 
risk" htjdents. The typical Business, Autoaotlve and Mechanical Science, or 
Applied ..lectrlcal Science Acadeay student scores in the fifth stanine or 
lower on tests of basic skills and coaes froa * blue cellar jT welfare 
backgroui\d. Ninety- four percent of 4II entering acadeay st dents are 
achieving below the 50th p«LC-ntiie in reading or aath; 74 percent score 
below rh* 24th percentile. Health Acadeay students are typically higher 
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•chltv.rt, principally froii low.r niddla cU«i hoa«t. Acro«« all academlas 
but not nacasaarlly within a alngla acadaiiy i.ttlng. tha prograa'a anroll- 
aant la rapraaantatlva of tha overall racial coapoiltlon of tha school 
district. 

Whlla tha various acadanlas hava no doubt ancountarad thalr quota of 
difficult caaas. tha ■ajority of atudanca ara aagar to laam irhatavar It 
takas to qualify for a good, antry-laval Job In thalr flald. T« soaa 
axtant, all taanagara ara nalva about cha akllli. training, and partonal 
hablta raqulrad In tha workplaca. Fraahaan antarlng tha Acadaalaa aay ba 
soaawhat aora unaophlsclcatad than avaraga. Thalr Inatructors find that 
thara la conaldarabla groundwork to ba laid bafora thay ara raady to venture 
Into tha world of work. In soaa cases, such as tha high proportion of 
Buslnaas Acadaay acudenta at Strawberry Manalon High School who failed zo 
attend their Intaka tntarvlawa, instruction or coaching in aaployablllty 
skills bacoaas a prlaary prograa goal, at laaat aqulvalant to and perhaps 
pra-ealnent over baale and vocational skills. 

Students ara encouraged to sat high ssplratlont. A Buslnaaa Academy 
student said. "My goal la to work for a nuaber of different coapanlas and to 
gat a lot of different axparlancaa . " Another buslneas student, whose 
axcallent perforaanca In a suaaar Job plac^nant led to continued eaployment 
at a bank, hopea to attand college and aajor In aarkatlng. At laaat ona 
Automotive Acadaay graduate has ratumad to the prograa aa an Instructor. 

Tha freshaan and sophoaoraa at Overbrook't Health Acadaay site have 
college and. In aany caaea, graduate or professional achool In alnd. One 
girl plana to ba a nuraa aldwlfa. A group of boya aantloned engineering, 
f ports aedlclne. and veterinary aadlclna as career goala. Another girl 
wanta to ba "tha flrat doctor in ay faally." The clasa realist will only 
aay that aha la •exploring tha haalth profeaslona . • In fact, soaa of these 
aaplratlona aay ba unraallatlc. The typical ninth or tanth grader cannot 
really coaprehand tha long road to complete a aadlcal degree. Thera la no 
doubt, however, that participation in the Health Acadaay has raised these 
studants' ««.|««ctatlona and made thea (and their faalllaa) aware of myriad 
caraar poaalbllltlaa available In their hoae town. Even If they don't 
becoae physician*, tha probability that they will continue their education 
and enter a field with real aoblllty is high, 

VII. Suaaary Themes and Indlctcors of Success 

Are the acadaalaa axeaplary? How does one dataralne if a prograa Is 
exemplary or achieving above avcrae* suecsfe? The us'jal criteria applied to 
secondary achoola include attendance rates, graduation ratea, work 
experience placeaanta, and poat-hlgh school outcomes (In the caaa of 
vocational education, poat-hlgh school Job placements in particular). By 
all these standarda, tha Academies ara Indeed outstanding: 

o Attendanca avaragea 90 percent across all acadealea In a achool 
ays tea where the average kDa Is 67 percent. 
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o Dropout rac«s «r« iow (2-3 ptrc«nt) «nd graduation r«tes high (97- 
98 percent) . 

o Th9 acadeaiet hava baan axtraordlnarlly auccesfful in davaloping 
both suaaar and achool yaar work atatlona for Interested and 
eligible prograa participanta. 

o While no poat-hlgh achool Jobi are guarantied, follow*up aurveys 
by the individual acadenlea indicate that the vast iiajority of 
graduates either continue thetr education or obtain training- 
related evployncAt. 

There are other indicators of succeaa a* well. The fact that the 
ac^ideaies prograa haa survived for 20 years represents one vote of 
confidence. Private sector support could easily have dwindled away once the 
political heat of the 1960s cooled. Inatead, the prograa aaintained a 
steady, if aoaetlaaa low, profile until condltionit were right for a 
resurgence of Intereat and backing. 

The current expanaloniat aode la another clue to the prograa' a local 
popularity and the belief in Ita approach to education and training, six 
acadeoy sites have opened since 1980 and the PHSAA director of development 
Is aggressively soliciting aupport for further expansion. New career themes 
are >*elng explored in addition to conalderatlon of new settings for the 

wished prograaa. With present enrollaent at about one>fourth of the 
- student goal that the auperlntendent has set, the planners have niuch 
work ahead of thea. 

Why has the Philadelphia High School Acadealea Prograa been so 
successful? A nuaber of reaaona eoerge. F^rst, there is no doubt that the 
school-wlthln-a-achool concept work* •-particularly for students who alght 
otherwise becoae aerely nanea on a roster In a large coaprehenalve high 
achool. The peraonal touch, the knowledge of Individual probleaa, the 
fostering of Individual strengths, an^^ nhe laposltlon of strict but 
conslatent and fair rulea lend atruct. . tj lives liiat era too frequently 
undlaclpllnad and fragaented. 

Second, the proalse and delivery of »;ralnlng- related work stations are 
strong Incentives for students who, on th<«lr own, would likely look no 
further than HcDonalda. Placeaenta becoae aore valued because they are 
offered as rewarda for adequate or better perfoniance In Instructional areas 
and Internalization of the attitudes and behaviors known aa employablUty 
skllla. 

Third, the enthualasa, energy, and coaaitaent that characterize both 
school dlatrict and private sector leadership of the acadeales prograa are 
Indlspenalble to Its success. Since Its Inception, the prograa has had 
consistent and unflagging advocates aaong the top officers and boards of 
dltectora of several proalnent Philadelphia flma. The aore recent creation 
of the acadealea liaison position In the district's central office was both 
necessery and Insplrsd aa a ayiabol of the ays tea's renewed support, under a 
new superintendent, for the aodel. Moreover, Ic is cleer that the dedica- 
tion and organizational akllla of an acadeoy 's executive director have a 
tremendous impact on the vleblllty of the enterprise. 
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Finally, th« ttui approach to currlculua and Instruction aniur** a far 
aor« c«rs«t«d prograa of atudy than tha avarag* high «chool gcudant 
exparltncas. Tha blandlng and Intagratlon of acadamlc and vocational 
•ducatlon In tha varlotia acadaoy prograa* initially raqulraa a graat deal of 
work froa taachcrt. Howavar. tha affort hat vlilbla rawaida. Studants who 
night nomally rajact chaalatry or alaap through Engllah claaa bagln to see 
tha ralavanca of spaclflc laamlng objactlvai to particular work place 
actlvltlaa. For aany taachart, tha full lapact of tha infualon approach is 
haightanad by tha opportunity to obaarva atudanta' laamlng curvaa over a 
three or four-year period. Not avary story la a success story, but there 
are enough to sustain a sansa of teaching as a alaslon and not merely a Job, 
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V. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN A 
SPECIALTY HIGH SCHOOL 



Principally found In l«rg«r mccropollean «r«as , vocation*! sptclalty 
high ichools typically provlda occupatlon«lly tpaclfic vocational prograns 
char«ctariz«<i by • scopa and aaquanca that will anAbla graduattt to obtain 
good entry- l«v«l job*, vlth vlabla caraar advancanant potential, directly 
after graduation. Such schools housa both the academic and vocational 
conponenta of a student 'a high school prograa. Sotsa specialty high schools 
offer vocational prograns In several occupations, while others Halt their 
vocational education to one occupational cluster. 

Although Job placement rates are thought to be the chief indicator of 
effectiveness for vocational high schools, In aany Instances postsecondary 
enrollment ratea also tend to be high, as students decide to undertake 
further education In their chosen fields. This is the case at the Valter 
Biddle Saul High School of Agriculture Sciences in Philadelphia, which for 
many years has enjoyed a reputation for jtndlng nearly all Its graduates 
either to good Jobs In agriculturally related occupations or to 
postsecondary institutions for further training or education. The case 
study of the Saul School describes the types of career and educational 
opportunities available In a large metropolitan area to .students who elect 
to attend a "farm" school. 




WALTER BIDDLE SAUL HIGH SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 
Phlladelphlm, Pennsylvania 

Richard N. Apling 



I , Overviaw 



The Setting 

Th« idea of a vocational agriculture (vo*ag, to the initiated) high 
school as one of the centerpieces of secondary vocational education in the 
nation's fourth largest city is Intriguing, to «ay the least. In the ninds 
of most people, vo-ag means farming, and It Is difficult to envision how 
farming fits in vith the labor market characteristics, and the vocational 
education needs, of a city like Philadelphia. Conceived by its founder as a 
continuation of the 'victory gardens" that patriotic Americans cultivated on 
small urban plots during Vorld Var II, the Walter Biddle Saul High School of 
Agricultural Sciences has been successful enough at training students for a 
large number of occupational fit Ids that are needed In a city (as veil as 
having provided effective preparation for college) to have "caught on" in 
other cities . ^ 

Saul School is a special selection high school located in a residential 
neighborhood approximately 10 miles northvest of central Philadelphia. 
Enrolling 600 students in graders nine through tvelve, the school occupies a 
campus of some 200 acres on both sides of a busy boulevard and Is adjacent 
to Fairmount Park, i l^rge multipurpose recreational area* The main 
b'lilding Is a tvo*story structure housing academic classes, the school 
office, and the cafeteria/multipurpose room. Behind the main building are 
classrooms, shops, and greenhouses related ttf the agricultural program. 
Across the street are other facilities such as bams for cows and horses, a 
meat cutting nnd processing lab, and pens and cages for farm and laboratory 
animals. Sevi^ral hundred yards behind these biildings are a stable and 
training ring fcr the equine sciences program. 

Built in 1957, Saul's facilities are old but well maintained. The 
grounds are neat, as one would expect at a school offering turf management 
and landscape design. The interior and exterior of the building have no 
graffiti. The hallways and classrooms are clean. 

The school's viability in its urban location is reflected In the 
loyalty it has generated over time. One of the school's academic teachers 
attended Saul as a student; he commented that he liked the school so well 
that when he later became a teacher, he requested Saul as hi: first choice 
of teaching assignments. Another academic teacher attended the school's 
summer camp as a child, and had selected Saul as her first choice when she 
was riffed from another school In the district. Further, many parents of 



^Milwaukee and Chicago, for example, have established vocational 
agricultural high schools within their school systems in recent years. 



foraer ftudenti continue to support th« Hom School A«iocl*tlon lon% «ft«r 
their children hevt gradueced. 

As e votatlonel high echool, Seul provide* Iti ecudfente all of their 
acedenlc couries at the school in addition to their course work In 
agricultural sciences. However, as a history teacher pointed out, Saul is 
too saall to offer the full array of > «dealc subjects (such as Advanced 
Plactaent history and calculus) that the large comprehensive high schools In 
Philadelphia offer. The academic "side" of Saul Is overseen by a departaent 
Ijead who also teaches physics. 

Saul's agricultural prograa li divided Into two general areas- -plant 
sciences and anlaal sciences. Each area Is headed by a coordinator, who Is 
coaparable to a departaent head but does not teach. All students take 
agriculture science each of the four years they attend Saul. As ninth and 
tenth graders, students enroll In a rotation of eight one-quarter courses, 
which expose then to all agricultural offerings at the school. These 
courses are In soae sense "exploratory" In that they facilitate student 
choice of a concentration are* for their last two year* at Saul. Eleventh 
and twelfth graders specialize In one of the following clusters: 
agricultural production, agricultural aechanlcs, agriculture products, 
horticulture, laboratory anlaal technology, and agricultural business. 

Saul also operates a prograa for eleaentary school children In the 
Philadelphia area at Foxchase Fnm. Eaploylng two teachers, the fans carves 
as a site for younger students froa urban environments to learn how food Is 
produced. 



Philosophy 

According to the acting vice principal, 2 the Saul School tries "to 
teach the whole person. Ve want to give thea a good overall background 
because people often change their Job five or six tlaes In a llfetlae." 
Although not all teachers agree, the philosophy of the school's leaders Is 
that Saul should serve a wide spectrum of students, not Just an elite. As 
one administrator stated, "We're a public school and we're educating all 
students to be productive citizens." As a result, staff try to provide 
occupational ly specific training for students who need Job skills they can 
apply Immediately after grad\iatlon as well as a strong fotindatlon '.or 
further training In agricultural sciences for students who plan to *ttend 
postsecondary Institutions. 

Academically, this philosophy is Impleaented by encouraging students to 
determine their own educational prograos, rather than assigning students to 
tracks when they enter the school. For exanpl.*, students decide as ninth 
graders whether to enroll In (1) algebra or general math, and (2) biology or 
general physical science. Moit ninth grader* reportedly enroll in algebra 
and biology, reflecting their intent to go to college. Students may enroll 



The Saul School has been without a permanent principal for nearly a 
year. The vice principal is acting as principal, and an English teacher is 
acting vice principal. 
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in advanctd coursei in ch« lat«r sradts •vn If th«y did not perfora well In 
th« pr«r«qul»it« course*. According to one uth teacher, -There ii a right 
to fall. If the parant* want thea In Algebra 2, thay gat In." At the aaioe 
tiae. however, couniellng it available to help ttudente deaign an 
educational program that beit suits thair abilities and aspirations. 



School Climatft 

Tha Saul School Is aarkad by Its ordarly cllaata. Tha halls ara quiet 
vhila classes ara in session, and studants aova betvatn classes in an 
ordarly fashion. This is In contrast with aany Innar-clty schools fr. 
Philadelphia where, according to a teachar who had taught In the inner city. 
■It seeaad like kids were always changing classes because there were always 
so aany paople In the halls." 

Saul staff aenbers attribute this aspect of tha school's cllmata to the 
policies and character of the current acting principal. "It's a no nonsense 
philosophy, but It's not dehunanlzlng. " One staff aaab<ir said: 

He's the most effective adalnlstrator I've worked undar. He's fair but 
"hard headed" fair. He sets up guldallnas and nakas no exceptions 
unless ha changes the policy. He Is rigid but alaost ruthlessly fair. 
He has a alnd like Mr. Spock [the character on Star Trek who operates 
by logic alona] . 

Tha acting principal treats teachers with tha saae fairness that he 
employs with students. "He knows the [teachers' union) contrsct backwards 
and forwards," reported one staff aaabar. "One tlaa I want In to see hla 
[about a dispute), and he had tha contract il3 underlined In yellow." As a 
result of the fair treatment of studants and teachers, "morale Is high- -the 
only teachers with complaints ara those who never taught anywhere elsa." 

The acting principal's policies and consistent behavior reportedly 
contribute to the school's 96 percent attendance rata, ona of the highest in 
tha city. If a student is absent, school staff call his or her parents. If 
tha parents cannot be raached by telephone, the school sands a letter to the 
parents aach day tha student is absant. A taachar said, "Wa force kids to 
coma to school; tha average kid hera would be absant ona third of the time 
at anothar school." High attandance aakes teaching more efficient and 
reducaa boredom for studants who attend ragularly. A teacher who previously 
taught In an Innar-clty Junior high said: 

I had an enrollment of 30. Thirteen would show up, and It would be a 
different 13 each day. So I'd have to teach tha saae thing two or 
three times each week. Here the policy Is teach a lesson once and 
thAt's it. 

Saul appears to have no racial tensions. As a result of formal 
desegregation requirements, the school's enrollment Is 60 percent white and 
40 percent black. Before desegregation, whites constituted 85 percent of 
the school's enrollment. Both academic and vocational classes appear to be 
fully Integrated, as are students' inforaal groups. 



Tht school's smsll snrollaent slso contrlbutss to the orderliness «nd 
friendly «taosphsri. Studsncs csks coursss froa slaosc every teacher In the 
school over four years, and teachers become acquainted with every student. 
Grad»ietes remain loyal and concerned about the school. An agricultural 
teacher seidt "I have gradxiates coae beck who helped plant trees in the 
orchard and want to aake sure they're doing well.* 

Not all teachers agreed that fewer students ensure an orderly and 
friendly climate. One teacher said thet, worked at a much larger school, 
but I had fewer kids in class because half didn't show up. But we didn't 
heve the closeness there that we have here** 

Part ot tMs closeness results from agricultural teachers working dally 
with students for large blocks of time* As a result, In one teacher's view, 
-We mey be the single most Important adult In their lives," These teachers 
also work with their students during contests, on field trips, and during 
weekend activities. Because agricultural teachers are with students In many 
different environments both at school and elsewhere, they discuss and 
provide advice on a wide range of concerns* "It's not unusual for us to 
talk to students about their families and problems they have at home; 
because we're Interested In their future, we're dealing with the whole 
child, said one teacher. 

A byproduct of an orderly and huaane climate Is reduced costs* A 
recent study found that Saul had the lowest per capita cost of any high 
school In Philadelphia* The vocational education coordinators attribute 
this to low security costs (one guard for 600 students) and to low incidence 
of vandalism because of students' pride In the school* (Costs are also 
lower because students pay for their own transportation.) 



II. The School and the Coamunlty 



Teachers who have taught at other schools report that parent interest 
and involvement are much more evident at Saul. The school's Home and School 
Association has raised money to purchase a copying machine and a bus. 
Parents also sponsor a major fund raiser each Hay. which is called 
Demonstration Day* Students demoni^trate their agricultural achlevemeits 
while members of the Home and School Association man booths selling things 
like cotton candy and tickets for activities such as hay rides. 

Parent support at Saul Is largely the result of parents' satisfaction 
with the education their children receive. According to one staff member: 

Whole families have gon3 htire. For exaaple, we had eight children from 
the same family* Both the president and vice president of the National 
Honor Society have younger siblings ybo want to coae. So parents are 
active over a long period of time. 

She noted that "some parents of kids who are long gone are still active," 
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According to th« icaff . the tczwr principal fostered strong relatlon- 
ehlpe with both parents and the buslneei cowunlty. He was very active In 
Che coraimnlcy and vlth agricultural aatoclatlona , attended aany aeetlngs* 
and brought In a lot of extra resources. One staff aenber described the 
fonser principal as "a PR fian." 



Business and Industry 

Teachers and adalnlstrators at Saul are In close touch vlth eoployers 
in the vicinity of the school. This contact helps In aaklng decisions to 
aodify current courses^ dr-^p offerings with little enployisent potential, and 
create new courses. For example, employer Input aay influence changes In 
the aeat sciences course. This course currently teaches neat cutting, 
industry practlcea, and government regulation of the industry. Demand for 
these skills is decreasing In the Philadelphia area because mo^t aeat now 
arrives at retail stores already cut and prepackaged. The school Is 
considering whether to alter the course to evphaslze skills acre useful In 
delicatessens and specialty aeat shops. 

Znployers also soaetlaes request new training progrsAS. Input of this 
kind frott the business comunlty led to the establlshaent of an equine 
sciences course. Faculty aeabers worked for two years with owners of 
racetracks and stables In the area before initiating the course. Their goal 
was to ensure that the course aet the needs of potential employers so that 
graduates could be placed In good jobs. 

According to the acting vice principal, the school endeavors to address 
a wide range of comunlty naads. Thus, for exaaple, students specializing 
In turf aanageisent are readily employable at the numerous golf courses In 
the area. Students who have taken sgrlcultural aechanlcs are In demand to 
repair tractors and other lawn malnttnance equipment and also are sought by 
construction companies. Students who have studied snail animal science 
easily find %z loyment with drug companies « pet stores, and "research 
hospltii^ls in tne area. (Fhlladelphis has a large number of medical research 
Institutions, which sometimes hire Ssul grsduates as lab animal care takers 
and technicians . ) 

Although vocational skills are important in placement, equally 
Important are the attitudes and \rork habits that students learn at Saul. 
According to one staff member, '*One of the most important things we teach is 
work habits. Employers are delighted vlth our students because they show up 
for work on time and put In a full day^ 



Saul Is one of four vocational high schools-' In Philadelphia. The 
school does not seem to receive special sttsnclon or extensive additional 



■*The official name of these schooU Is "Area Vocational Technical 
Schools" (AVTS); the other three are ftok ^ Dobbins, and Msstbaum. 
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tJiri^; h! I t ^?*'?*'^ "'ff^" °^ PhlUdelphl.. P.rt of ch. r.«on for 
not ^I"^ 1. • w.ll..,t.bll.h.d. .ucc.ful prograi.. which Co.. 

^h**^?' /^•'J*^ •tt.ntlon. AnoCh.r r..son il ch.c th. school I, 
unlqu. In th. dl.trlct: tc ..rv. a purpo.. but 1. not . progr- th.t win 

T*" ; ^"'^ " School Acldaii... for 

•xinrpU. hav. b««n. A. on« c.ntril offlc. .t«ff ...b.r not.d. "S.ul 1, in « 
c.cegory by lt««lf b.cau.. It 1. so highly •p«ci*llr.d.- 

•duc*tlon. Th« voc«tirn«l .ducatlon coerdlnatort laid that their 
^IJIrl^r" y!5*^^\ •PP"'^i-«:«ly $26,000 p.r y..r for .qulp..t:t and 
Tcllillli A • $52,000.) n,.y .,:Uuif that 

voc.tlon.1 .ductlon r.c.lv.. another $26,000 fro. of agricultural 

llliTi P^r"*=»/"<* by horticulture clI.... . m 

addition, fund ral.lng bring. In betveen $8,000 end $10,000. which Is u,ed 
excluelvely for ttudent ectivltlee end clubs. 

A 1. ^'^^'•f ichoola m lerge urben districts, the Seul School faces lone 

.v^ii ; repaired unless the staff cen do It themselves. For 

example the aechanls. controlling the sun shades In the greenhouses has not 
worked for year.. When the horticulture teacher dlscussej process!, f" 
worLS* describe what would happen If the machinery 

worked. In practice, the shades must be manipulated by hand. 

Relationship to ty^f ^p^demtc ProyrA« 

Sc*te.mendated changea in high school graduation requirements were 
implemented in school year 1986-87. The overall number of credits required 

the*^:^r'J""**;;? 5™ " •<»*»l=^<"-lly. ^^•r. wa. an Incr.L. in 

the number of specified courses eech student must complete in science, 
mathematics, and arts/humanities. The effect of these changes nas been to 
reduce the time ev.ilable in .tudents' schedules for electlves. a factor 
that has implications for completion of vocational program- in Philadelphia. 

4. ^**Jf •x*iiple, students must earn 29 Carnegie 
l^fi f 0"«i<*«*bly more than the number required of the average 
Philadelphia high school graduate. "he Seul requirements include 15 units 
in academic subject., 10 in agricultural science and four In health and 
physical education To complete these requirements, student, attend Saul 
schooli""**'' ^' ^" Philadelphia high 

Changes Qvi^ Tj;,,, 

In it. earliest days, dating from 1957. Saul was very small .nd mainly 
served students with behavior problems or those from farming backgrounds 
During the 1970s, enrollment rose from about 100 to 220 with four 
SS^^'r^* •t-h opening. By 1980. enrollment had reached approximately 
600 and has remained stable since. Recently, however, the number of 
applications has declin*»d somewhat .nd consequently admission has become 

1 . ; 
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soMvhat l«ts s«l#cclv«. N«v«rth«ltfs, Adftlnit tratort not«d thac th« school 
•till has about tvo applicants for tach avallabla slot. 



Ironically, tha school's succass as a flK>dal for "'aagnat'* programs In 
Phlladalphla My hava contrlbutad to its dacllnlng popularity aaong students 
antarlng high school In tha city. Following its axparlanca with Saul, 
during tha lata 1970a and aarly 1980s tha district as tabllshad othar Mgnet 
spaclalty schools. Includlns tha Sclanca and Enginaarlng, Parfomlng Arts 
an^ Intamatlonal Affairs High Schools » Thaaa schools, in addition to 
savcr-1 acadanlc hl^ schools (a.g., Girls), tand to attract soisa studants 
vho night in amrliar yaars hava appllad to Saul In part bacausa of its 
acadaaic raputatlon. 



IV. Tha Vocational Education Prograns 



Studant Application Procass 

Saul is a spaclalty school to which studants aust apply and ba accaptad 
bafora thay can attand, Tha procass bagins fonsally in January of tha yaar 
studants ara aighth gradars* Thay fill out an application fom at thalr 
hoaa school, which thalr parancs onxst sign. Salaction daclslons ara basad 
on thraa critarla: tha studant 's gradas in savanth and aighth grada. an 
intarast invantory. and an Intarvlaw at tha school with both an acadaaic and 
an agricultural taachar. Both tha studant and a parant attand tha 
Intarvlaw. Studantf ara than rankad, and those with tha highast ratings are 
salactad to attand. In past yaars, Saul staff aada all salaction daclslons. 
"Thay didn't bothar us downtown.* according to ona staff aaabar. This yaar, 
bacauaa of cltywlda dasagragation, *tha procass will bacoaa aora 
cantrallzad, and aora studants will ba aaslgnad for raaaons of racial 
balanca . ' 

Vary faw studants txansfar in aftar ninth grada, although exceptions 
ara aada for studants coalng into tha Phlladalphla area who hava baan In 
agricultural progrtas In thalr fomar schools* 



Bafora thalr first yaar at tha school, studants attand a four-week 
suaaar aasslon, which axposas thea to tha agricultural activities at tha 
school, Thay attand tha school four hours a day, five daya a weak. A 
counselor daacrlbad this activity as "^laost a suaaar caap." although a 
studant dascrlbad It aa challenging. In addition to offering an 
introduction to agriculture, tha suaaar session provides students a chance 
to see whether thay really want to coaa to Saul. Very few withdraw as a 
result of the experience. According to one counselor, the suiaaer program 
also ""gives students a chance to see if they can gat hare froa hoae," 



School Day 



Th« school day at Saul 1* one of tha longeit In tha city- - starting at 
8:45 and lasting until 2:55. The school d^y at ochar high schools Is 
shortat by as nuch as ona and one -half hours. Th« longer school day results 
froB tha large blocks of tlae sec aside for egrlcultural courses. Ninth and 
tenth graders take two periods of agricultural courses each day. Eleventh 
and twelfth graders participate in three-period blocks of agricultural 
courses. 

To accowdate the longer school day within the fraaework of the anion 
contract, teachers start and end their school days at different times. 
Acadealc teachers start «t 8:45 end usually end at 2:05 unless they teach en 
eighth period class (for which they receive extra pay). Agricultural 
teachers begin their day with a planning period during second period and 
teach five periods (three hours with eleventh and twelfth graders and two 
hours with ninth and tenth graders). Their day ends at 2:55. 

Students aust use public transportation at their own expense to attend 
Seul. This Beans that soae students aust ride the bus for one and one -half 
hours, at a cost of up to $5.50 a week. Soae students arrive as early as 
7:30 to play Intraaural sports, visit with friends, and do homework. 



Synopses of Individual Profraaa 
AgrlrulMiral Progran 

The following courses are offered et Saul in agricultural science; 

o Aquaculture: skills, techniques, and processes In raising 
fish and aarketlng fish products 

o Equine Science: horse care, including anatomy, breeds, 
handling, caring, feeding, housing, and health needs 

o Meat Science: seat cutting price ices end government 
regulation of the Industry 

o Anlaal Production: anatomy, breeds, cere, feeding, handling, 
housing, health, and marketing of dairy cattle, market hogs, 
sheep, and beef cettle 

o Laboratory Animal Science; cert, aeintenance, uses, and 
handling of all coaaon laboratory aniaals 

o Agricultural Mechanics; egrlcultural machinery maintenance, 
repair, and operation; agricultural construction; basic 
electricity; and saall engine repair 

o Retail Floral Business: principles of floral design, care of 
cut flowers, telephone and wire orders, buying, 
merchandising, advertising, end flower shop layout 



o Crt«rhoui« Mana^eiatnt : funcUa«nt«ls of operating a 

cooBtticial fr«enhoute (including ordering, planting, growing, 
and aarkating cropa) , plane caxonooy and physiology 

o Turfgrasa Manageaenc: soil seiance and aechanical skills 
nacassary for tha tstablishaanc and is*lntananca of golf 
coursa turf 



o Landscaping and Nursary Production: idantifying, 

propagating, growing, and ratalling nursary stock; gardan 
cantar aanaganant; and cha basic princlplas of landscaping 

o Fruit and Vagatabla Production: introduction to fruit and 
vagatabla growing iachniquaa, past control, financas, and 
aarkating for larga and saall oparatlons 

o Agricultural Businass: introduction to agricultural business 
practices 

Most of tha areas of specialization have one or two required courses 
and a series of electlves. For exanple, students specializing tn laboratory 
animal technology oust take Laboratory Anlaal Science I and II and nay 
choose froB aaong tha following electives: 

Agriculture Mechanics Construction and Maintenance 

Equine Science 

Dairy and Swine Manageaent 

Beef and Sheep Production 

Aquaculture 



Many of the electives cut across specialty areas. For exanple. Animal 
Production can be taken by a student ipeclallzing in Agricultural Production 
or Agricultural Products. 

In agricultural courses, the classroom and laboratory are usually 
distinct areas. For exanple, the Craenhouse Management class has a 
classroom area with a blackboard, teacher's desk, and student desks arranged 
in rows. In an adjacent area are lab tables for planting and transplanting. 
A tropical greenhouse and a production greenhouse open onto the back of the 
classroom. In one class we observed, the teacher lectured on techniques for 
cooling greenhouses, using a quest ion -and -answer format based on the 
homework assignment. For example, he asked, "What are some ways to reduce 
the temperature in a greenhouse?" and then wrote students' responses on the 
blackboard. Following the classroom session, which lasted approximately 20 
minutes, students worked in the lab on planting assignments. 

Like other agricultural teache rs at Saul, this instructor teache$ rwo 
blocks. In the afternoon he teaches a two -period block for ninth and tenth 
graders. His nomlngs are devoted to a three -period block for eleventh and 
twelfth graders majoring In horticulture. He said that he covers the 
following areas In this 18-week course: horticulture theory, planting, 
raising and caring for crops, light control, and aarketlnfi. As an adjunct 
activity, students operate a ihop 30 alnutei a day selling plants and 
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flovtri to ::t\0 public, Th« Initructor teach«i m ilalUr courst In th« ftll 
with «n •npriasts on th€ care of potni«ttiA« for the ChrtiCnas aarket. 

Another agricuitural cl««s used e flaller lecture foniet with a 
combined cl/.ii of roughly 40 student* in sasll enlael science. The lecture 
began with discussion of how to aeesure en snimel's temperature (followed 
later by actiual pracrlce with a rabbit or a dog). The lecture proceeded to 
the Bore gen^iral to; I : of causes and diagnoses of disease in anlwls , In 
many respects this c^vld have been t lesson in a biology class. For 
exAisple. when a student naaed viruses as a caus;* of disease, the teacher 
probed for what viruses are. 



Academic Proyraa 

In addition to fours years of agricultural science, students aust cake 
the following courses to graduate: four years of English, three years of 
mathematics, three years of science, three years of social studies, two 
years of huaanltles. and four years of health and physical education. Saul 
offers the following academic and nonagrlcultural courses: 



Arts h Humanities 
Coattun I c a t I ons 
Coaputer Science 
English 

Health & Physical Tducation 
Matheaatics 

Applied Math 

Algebra 

Ceoaetry 

Elementary Functions 

Trigonometry 
SAT Preparation 
Spanish 



Science 

Biology 

Applied Biology 
Advanced Biology 
Cheaistry 
Applied Chesfstry 
Physics 

Applied Physics 
Physical Science 
Honors Science 
Social Studies 

Aaerlcan History 
Psychology 
Social Science 
World Cultures 
Uorld History 



Although students ere not Inlt 
such AS biology and history 4ire hec 
eventually placed Into college and 
students take the algebrs/geoai^try 
noncoUege track students take appl 
physics. In addition, soae college 
honors science prograa. In which th 
honors physics, and honors advanced 



lally tracked by ability and Son* courses 
erogeneously grouped, scudtnts arc 
noncollegt tracks. CoU«g« track 
and cheaistry /phy»lc« ccursas, while 
led math and applied cheaistry/applled 
-bound students are selected for the 
ey take a sequence of honors cSemiatry, 
biology. 



Saul haa not adopted an extensive work experlencvi program. Th* staff's 
philosophy ts that It Is more Important for itudenta to be In school and 
that work can Interfere with learning. Stucents who do participate In the 
work experience program leave school after the agricultural block and alss 
two academic elective*. They receive on* credit for the work experience 
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Inscructon dl*cour«g# coll«g«-bound ■tucUnc* fro« prrtlcipatlng tn work 
•xp«ri«nc«. Staff ar« also concam«d that •■ployart a«y axplolt tcudenci 
by, for •xaopl*, hiring choa during th« holid*yi and then Uylng than off 
afttr th« holiday rush. Th«y ar« aor« llkaly to •ncourtg* itud«nt» who do 
not plan to atttnd coUtga to partlclpata in work axparUnca, aspadally if 
the job la closely llnkad to their cartar plana. 

Soma atudants hold outtlda Jobs ralatad to thalr intaraata. For 
axanpla. ona atudant who la studying landacapa archltactura vorka for a 
landacapa coopany. Tha »chool alao hlraa atudant farsara to taka cars of 
pats, graanhouaas. ate, on waakanda and during vacation. A Junior claana 
cagaa and faada tha alca , rata, rabbits, and othar anloals that t_a used In 
tha school's ^nall anlaals prograa. 

Saul atudanta atudylng horticulture work at thi flowar ahow each year 
for three weeka. They receive excused abaencea froa claa sea and earn 
approxlaately $600. The atudanta help aat up the show and work on exhibit « 
and behind tha see* a (In the atorage area, for exaapla). In the p*st, only 
the better atudanta participated In this activity. However, according to 
one agricultural teacher. "Thla year we experlaented with sending less able 
students and It worred out well." 

Finally, ataff »\ake considerable effort to help both college- and 
noncol lege -bound stud«nts obtain fuU-tlna suoner Jobs that are related to 
their flelda of interest. 



Extracurricular A ctlvleles 

The achool brochure lists 11 Intraaural sports and the following other 
extracurrUular activities: debating. Future Faraers of America (FFA), honor 
aoclety. public speaking, and tutoring. The size of the achool. the 
adalnlatratlon'a phlloaophlcal opposition to Interacholastlc spores, and the 
fact that wany atudanta coanutc long dlatancas cooblne to llalt the aaounc 
and variety of extracurricular cctlvltles. Moat of the rasourcea for 
extracurricular actlvltlea go foi the Intraaural sports prograa. 

The FFA la a significant extracurricular activity at Saul but probably 
not as laportant aa it Is In aany rural schools. One reason Is that the FFA 
does not have the enthualaatlc aupporv of all staff In tha school, perhaps 
In part because sone of the agricultural teachers did not cone troa FFA 
backgrounda. Soae Saul ataff are not coafortable with the overall philoso- 
phy of the FFA, believing that It aupports a white middle cl^.as viewpoint 
that la not coapletaly appropriate for an urban jchool population. OT.e 
ataff aeabar aald, "Klda aouth the FFa creed about * sharing with others' and 
I know they are on welfare." Other staff noted nhat In rural settings FFA 
is a major school focus wheraaa in an urban envlronaert, students have many 
more activities competing for their time and attention. 

One of our respondents said, however, that "taacherji acctve with the 
FFA do promote FFA values and goals and work them Into th«lr classes." 
Moreover, she said, "when we compete [in FFA contests), we have been 
winners . " 
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Integration with the Academic Proyrna 



Roth ecedemlc end egrlculturel teechers et Seul edaic thet they could 
do more to Integrate acedemlce end vocetlonel eductcion. According to one 
ecedealc teacher, the acadealc ecaff has done coaslderabla work to develop 
currlculua outllnei for all courses that Include crosswalks with 
agricultural courses. The aain strategy is to use agricultural exaoples 
when teaching acadeaic materials. A science teacher said that he tries to 
work in agricultural concepts such as soil ecidity and current events such 
as acid rain probleas, which ara relevant to the study of both chenistry end 
agricultural science. Ha also subscribef to agricultural science Journals 
to get ideas for his courses* In general, however, teachers said they need 
to take additional steps to achieve the level of integration they seek. 

Citywide course requlreisents snd textbooks also hinder coordination 
batween acadeaic and agriculture courses. Philadalphla* s academic curricula 
not only specify what is to be taught and when but provide mldtens and 
semester exajss. Teachers ara thus pressured to prepare their students for 
these exaas* Tha pressure aaans that a biology teacher does not teach about 
animals until the second semester, hindering coordination with a first- 
semester small animals course. 

In addition, teachers are often more comfortable following what is In 
chelr textbooks. If agricultural teachers want something taught 
differently, this means more work for the acadeaic teacher. For example, 
the algebri textbook deals only with whole numbers, not with fractions. 
'The agricultural teachers want fractions, and we're stuck doing algebra 
with whole numbers,* according to a math teacher* 



Outcomes 

Over 60 percent of Saul's graduates attend postsecondary Institutions 
Virtually all others obtain Jobs in agriculturally ralated occupations*- 
turf or lawn care, horticulture, and laboratory animal care, for example. 
Two outcome measures for the programs at the Saul School are Its high 
placament rates In postsecondary institutions and in well-paying Jobs, 
Sixty- two percent of Saul's graduates attend two- or four-year Institutions. 
The school posts a list of all sttniors who have been accepted at various 
institutions. Postsecondary institutions with the most names under them 
appeared to be Pennsylvania State University, Temple University, and 
Delaware Valley Stata University. 

Nearby Falraount Park* one of the largest municipal park systems In the 
country, employs many graduates of the Saul School. Although Jobs In the 
park system are Civil Service positions obtained by exaalnatlon, one teacher 
said that 'our students Just blow everybody else awey." Additionally, 
research hospitals, medicil schools, end drug coapinles in the Philadelphia 
area employ graduates of the laboratory animal progran. These Jobs pay 
well, even for recent high school graduates. One of the instructors in the 
prograa said that, 'When I started teaching, I placed students In Jobs where 
they made more money than I did teaching.** 
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W« ««k«d f«vtr«l «grlcultur«] t««ch«rt how th«y thought th«lr prograas 
■nd th« school In gtntral thould b« •valu*t«d. Do th«y b«li«v« that they 
h«v« fall«d If « scudenc dots not go Into a training-related Job. or does 
not go Into a Job related to agriculture? The consensus was that these are 
not Indicators of failure. Or', agricultural teacher noted that he had seen 
Amand Hamar on television uiiat aomlng. "He was trained as a doctor but 
naver practiced aedlclne. Would you consider ixi^ education to be a 
failure?" 



V. The Teachers 



The acadealc teachers at Saul are, In general, mora experienced than 
the agricultural teachers. For aost of the agricultural teachers, Saul Is 
their first and only high school teaching experience. In contrast, all the 
academic teachers have taught elsewhere In tha Philadelphia system and have 
transferred to Saul, either voluntarily or as a result of a "forced 
transfer" becauss of a Reduction In Force (RIF) at their former school. 
(Undar th* current teachsrs' contract, forced transfers may select school 
assignments ahead of voluntary transfers, and Saul Is among the top five 
schools that teachers choose.) Agricultural teachers tend to have college 
degrees either In agriculture, vocational education, or science. Ve did not 
Interview any teachers who had retired or moved from Industry to Saul 
without a college degree. Some of the agricultural teachers have 
consldarable postgraduate training. For example, one horticulture teacher 
has a i.S. and M.S. In horticulture and a Ph.D. In agricultural education. 



Integration with the Academic Pro|ran 

While the relationships between academic and agricultural teachers 
appear tc be generally good, there Is some evidence of conflict and 
Jealousy. Soma academic teachers resent having to tefl. many more students, 
even though their class periods are shorter. Therr also Is som« conflict 
about who Is responsible for ensuring that students have the academic skills 
to succeed In tha agricultural programs. An academic teacher said. "The 
agricultural people say, 'We'd like to do this but the kids don't have tha 
math.' Wa say, 'We taught that but they forgot It between here and there.'" 
Soma aca^laalc teachers resent privileges ''hey believe agricultural teachers 
have that thay don't. "Agricultural classes take a lot of field trips, yet 
field trips (for acadamlc subjects] ere strongly discouraged." Also. 
"Students are excused {from classes] to work at the flower show. In theory 
they make up the Kork." 

In many respects Saul Is two schools with two faculties. Scheduling is 
« major cause of this division. Academic teachers begin and end their day 
earlier than agricultural teachers. All academic teachers are teaching when 
ths agricultural teachers have their planning period. Most agricultural 
teachers teach during academic planning periods. As a result, the school 
schedule provides no time when agricultural and acadealc teachers can plan 
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together. In addition, since aost faculty meetings are by department, such 
meetings arc not a nechanlsa for Integration of the faculty. 

The physical arrangement of the buildings also Inhibit* Interactlor* by 
separating acadanlc and agricultural teacher*. "You can teach here 20 ytifs 
and nevar go Into the agricultural buildings/ a science teachar said, a 
math teachar said, "There are a lot of [acadealc] teachers who never walk 
across the street [where the bams and pans are located) . ■ 



Attitudes Toward Smrf^ntp^ 

Several agricultural and acadeolc teachers said that the quality of 
Saul's students has declined In recent years. One reason noted 1* that Saul 
now has to conpeCe with other specialty schools ..nd aagnet programs, such as 
the high school for science and engineering, .'oae of tha other special 
schools aggressively seek students, while Saul h^s just started to recruit 
them. Som« schools offer transportation tokens and other benefits to 
attract students, while Saul still requires student* to pay for thalr own 
transportation. Some teachers worry that the loss of highly able students 
to other specialty schools may have a spiral effect. "As the ability level 
declines, parents are less willing to send their talented kids here," one 
teacher said. 

Even so, some of the agricultural teachers actually see some advantage 
in the current student population over that of previous years. Some believe 
that, perhaps because current students are not as well qualified, they are 
more Interested in obtaining agricultural jobs Immediately after graduation 
and a* a result are easier to place. 

Wiere Is some evidence that teachers at tha Saul School are uncomfort- 
able teaching special education students. One agriculture teacher said, "Do 
you want mm to be honest? Malnstreaaing doesn't work. Having kids with 
emotional problems and. learning disabilities is difficult when you have 24 
kids. I don't feel competent to handle them. Good students are held back 
because you have to go slower." 



VI. The Students 



Demographic Char^g^erlsticg 

Saul students come from all sections of Philadelphia, although they 4re 
most likely to live In nearby neighborhoods. Vlrtoally all of the school's 
students are either white or black. Respondents said that a reason for this 
Is the perception of agriculture anong some ethnic groups. For example, one 
staff nember noted that the Korean community in Philadelphia comes mostly 
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froa the ntrchant cluss. They ^ee farn^rtlated occupations as suited for 
peasant! and thus discourage their children from attending Saul.^ 

Heny ecudents at Saul attended parochial grade schools. One steff 
number seld that about half of the students caae frois parochial schools. 
Apparently tuition for Catholic high schools In Philadelphia la 
significantly higher than for eleaentary schools, and. for parents vho are 
unable to afford the high school tuition, Saul la seen as a *safe* alterna- 
tive to large, Inperaonal public high achoola. 

Approximately 60 percent of the graduating claaa attends tvo* or four- 
year Inatltutlona. This rate la nuch higher than that of many comprehensive 
high schools In Philadelphia, even though Saul Is not a scholastlcally elite 
school . 

In recent years Saul has experienced a decline In the number of 
applicants. According to one counselor, *Slx or seven years ago ve had four 
applicants for every opening. Now ve have rwo and one*half per opening," 
Because of this declining application rate (which haa resulted from the 
opening of other specialty and magnet programs, ai< veil as overall 
enrollment oecllnes in Philadelphia), Saul staff hav^ begun systematically 
recruiting students. At one time, Saul staff recruited in parochial 
schools, but the archdiocese schools nov discourage this because they need 
the studerts too. 



:£tudencs display positive attitudes coward vocational education. As 
one teacher noted. 'There is no stigma attached to agriculture here because 
everyone takes agriculture." The community attitude toward Saul has changed 
over the years, as a teacher %rho grew up in the area end attended a nearby 
comprehensive high school reflected, 'People used to make fun of students 
going to the *farm school.' Nov it's flip- flopped, perhaps because the 
academic component of the school has become stronger." 

Some students resent the limitaclonj that a small school imposes. One 
Junior expressed a desire for InterschoUstic sports. *It gets on my 
nerves," she said. "If ve played [a nearby school] in football, maybe we 
wouldn't have to rumble vith them,' Other students are frustrated by the 
limited number of academic alternatives. "You don't get the selection of 
academics becatiae of agriculture," one student said. "If you want to take a 
special biology course, it's not offered and you wouldn't have the time 
anyway." Despite these frustratlors students choose tc come to Saul, and 
most remain. 



^As noted previously, Saul's r4clal conposltion Is 40 percent black, 60 
percent white. For all pixblic schools In Philadelphia, the rarial breakdown 
is 68 percent black, 28 percent white. 3 percent Hispanic, and 1 percent Asia 
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Hopei and Aantrattona 



Stud«nt» at Saul •nroll for a variety of r«a«on«. Many »tud«nti cone 
for reasons ralated to aniaals or hortlcultura . Tha achool helpt clarify 
thalr caraar goals and opens up opportunities and choices they had not 
considered. A Junior said. •! caae here for the anlnals because I wanted to 
be a vet. My goals have changed, though, and I now see other possibilities 
Now I want to go Into anloAl research." Another Junior also wanted to be a 
veterinarian. (A teacher said that half the students cone to Saul because 
they want to be veterinarians.) She is nov aajorlng In poultry science and 
wants to pursue this area at Pennaylvanla SCata or Ptirdue. Other students 
coae to Saul for reasons unrelated to agriculture; because it Is near home 
because It Is a "sai-e harbor.- A senior said he ca.«e to Saul "because it 
has a good reputation." He has become Interested In horticulture and plans 
to continue his studies In this field at Teople. 



VII. Suunsary Theaes and Indicators of Success 



Although the Saul School is not perfect, It appears be successful. 
Several factors have contributed to that success. 

The foraer principal w4-s a key person In building the school's 
reputation. In part becauae of his emphasis on Involving parents, parental 
support of the school remains strong. This support Is expressed both 
through fundralslng efforts and through backing for the school's 
disciplinary and academic policies. The foraer principal also helped build 
strong relationships with the business community and other potential 
employers. Part of the success Saul experiences In placing all gi.auates 
who want Jobs Is the attention staff pay to employers' needs and changes in 
the local labor market. Tha foraer principal was instrumental In 
maintaining high morale among the agricultural teachers. As one teacher 
noted, "[he] believed In vocational agriculture and publicized the school." 
Agricultural teachers believe that "It's Important to have a principal with 
a vocational agriculture background who believes In the system." They worry 
that a principal coming from an academic background will be less likely to 
give full support to the school's vocational program. 

The current acting principal has become an Important figure In 
maintaining and even Improving the climate and reputation of Saul. It Is 
clear that his "ruthlessly fair" execution of school policies Is a major 
reason for the school's orderly atmosphere. His emphasis on maximizing 
Instructional time has strengthened both the academic and agricultural 
programs. He has Instituted policies to reduce nonproductive time by 
reducing the lunch period from 45 minutes to a half hour and eliminating 
study hall and breaks. His policy of scheduling extracurricular activities 
before school helps students bum up excess energy before beginning the 
s-hool day and encourages then to come to school early. 

The acting principal's practices also help to nalntalr high morale 
among teachers. He never undercuts the authority of those und.sr hin and 
consistently backs teachers who enforce school policy. He restricts staff 
members' tine at Inschool and dlstriccwlde meetings, putting the school and 
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teaching flrit. Th« principal also run« lnt#rf«rtnc« for t^achcrt tnd 
Adalnlscracora with district officials; for sxaapU, h# has baan knovn to 
aak officials to laava taachars' classrooss If hi faals tha official Is 
hlndarlng tha taachar In any way. Finally, ha trtacs avaryona tha sama. 
ragardlass of status. 

In addition to tha acting principal, othar paopla and factors 
contrlbuta to tha poaltlva school cllnata. Ona Ivportant alaaant la tha 
slza of tha school. An anrollaant of 600 panlts administrators and staff 
to traat studants as individuals. Evaryona Icnova avaryona alsa. No student 
gats lost. In addition, adainlstrators and taachara obviously cars about 
studants. For axaopla. tha acting principal knows avary studant by nana. 
Bacausa thay taach studants savaral hours a day and work with thasi on 
projacts outsida of school, tha agricultural taachars adviaa thalr studants 
not only on schoci*ralatad issuas» but also on parsonal and faally problems. 
As ona taachar notad, thay My bacoaa tha aoat significant adult in 
studanta' llvas. 

In part bacausa of Its reputation and In part bacatisa of tha climate 
thay find at tha achoolt studants and taachars coma to Saul bacausa thay 
want to ba thara. Sosa atudants anroll bacatisa of its reputation aa a safe 
school or bacausa it is near thalr homes » but many coma bacausa thay ara 
Interested in agriculture and agricultural careers* Similarly, teachers 
want to taach at Saul bacausa of its reputation and climate. Virtually 
every academic teachar taught at soma other high school or Junior high in 
Philadelphia and transferred to Saul voluntarily or chose Saul whan forced 
to laava t>'«lr former school becausa of a RZF. 

Tha organization of tha vocational curriculum also plays a role In tha 
success of tha school. Students are provided with ample opportunity to 
axplore all agricultural offerings both before chey enroll and during their 
first two years. Whan thay enter cha alaventh grada. atudanta choose from 
among a wida assortmant of courses. %ihich allowa spaclallzatlon. Classes 
ara highly structured* Students ara expected to take notes from lectures, 
participate In discussion, and do tha assigned homework* The two*and three* 
parlod blocks for agricultural classes permit teachars to vary coursawork 
aaong lacturas. discussions, damonatratlona. films, and hands-on activities. 

Teachars and administrators agree on Indicators of Saul's success. Some 
of these indicators can ba termed internal and ara linked to the school's 
climate. For axanpla. even though the school faces Increased competition 
for students within the district's overall declining enrollment. It still 
has more than two applicants for avtry available slot. Once enrolled » 
students coma to school regularly, attend classes, and graduate. (Saul 
admits roughly 150 each year and has an average graduating class of 130.) 
Together with such external Indicctors as high postsecondary enrollment and 
Job placement rates, these factors suggest that the school merits its 
reputation as an effective vocational high school. 
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VI. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN 
AREA SKILL CENTERS 



Conc«lv«d In part as « ii«chAnli« to conc^ntraca rasources needed to 
provide high-qualicy vocational prograaa at the secondary level, area 
vocational -technical centers typically offer a variety of vocational 
prograaa under one roof. Students attend a vocational center on a part-time 
basis » traveling froii their hoM high schools where they take their academic 
courses* One of tvo such centers in Fhlladalphla, the A. Philip Randolph 
Skills Center offers occupatlonally specific training for students whose 
primary goal is to enter the labor force after graduation. The case study 
of Randolph describes the types of training available to students at the 
Center and the strategies the school has Ittplenented to i^spond to 
challenges facing secondary vocational education In this decade. 

The second case study In this section describes the Wright Vocational 
Cooperative Center p an are4\ shared* tine school established to provide 
exploratory vocational educaclon to students In ten school districts in 
Minnesota. The case study illustrates the organization of cooperatives, 
which enable low population school districts to pool resources In order to 
offer students expanied vocational experiences that individual districts 
are often unable to support. 



A. PHILIP RANDOLPH SKILLS CENTER 
PhilAdalphia, Ptnnsylvania 

Becky J . Hayvard 



I, Overview 



Th€ Sftttlni 

Th« A* Philip Randolph Skills Center is ons of tvo secondary- leva 1 area 
vocational skills cancers in Philadalphla. It is housed in an old asbestos 
factory that was donated to the school systea for this purpose* Located in 
Northwest Philadelphia Just off the Schuylkill Parkway in a conbined 
aanufacturing and blue collar residential section of the city, the area 
around Randolph looks suburban, because of the park- like grounds surrounding 
the psychiatric institution across the street. Down the street are sooe 
fast food restaurants and snail stores. The school itself looks like the 
manutacturing facility that It once was; although the Interior has been 
radically restructured, the one* story brick exterior remains unchanged. The 
only indication that this is a school is the nane above the front entrance. 
In addition to the aain building, there are sone mobile classrooms in beck; 
since enrollments have been declining in the past few years, these are 
currently not in use. 



Philosophy /Mlsston/Goala 

According to its principal, the mission of Randolph is to train 
students for Jobs that are available in the community and that are in fields 
in which there Is advancement potential. Thus, for example, the' school 
recently dropped a program In long* term geriatric care. Although there is 
high demand for workers in this field, discussions with health care 
providers in Philadelphia indicated little opportunity fcr advancement, with 
earnings potential quickly topping out at a relatively low maximum. This Is 
not the kind of future that Randolph's decisionmakers envision for their 
graduates. 

Interviews with other administrators, instructional and guidance staff, 
and students at the school revealed a high level of consensus about the 
school's damental purpose. According to the four cluster coordinators « 
Randolph objective Is to crain students in skills for employment, with 
actual employment the ultimate goal. They believe that the training 
provided at the school is good enough to enable students to obtain desirable 
Jobs without postsecondary vocational training; according to the trades and 
Industry coordinator^ "we all feel y e pf strongly about t 

Another administrator commented chat "attitudes and skills are what we 
sell." A guidance counselor described an innovative "directive" counseling 
program that had been Implemented at Randolph, in the face of potential 
teacher union objections, to ensure that graduating sc< Jents would have Job 
sesrch and employabllity skills to complement the occupational skills they 
acquire at the school. As he commented, while postsecondary vocstional 



training l» uj«ful for aany of th« itudtnc*, thoi« who c*nnot or do not wish 
to Acctss further •ducatlon ne«d to Uav* iUndolph fully equipped for 
success in th« labor narkec. 

Finally, aany of th« studants attending Randolph go thara with fairly 
clear occupational goals in aind and view the school aa a place where thay 
can work toward those gosla. Ona carpentry studant. about to graduate and 
preparing for U»a union apprenticeship exaainAtion. said ha always wanted to 
be a carpenter, and through talking with other students, ha ^cidad that 
Randolph was the bast place to go. (No ona in his faiiily had aver been a 
carpenter.) Othar studanta reported that their tlaa at Randolph had halpad 
then to refine their goals: ona stxidant who antared in autonotiva Bachanlcs 
will enroll next fall in a postsacondary aeronautics prograa in OklAhona. 
In his view, this la not a change in plana but a logical davelopaant based 
on his experiences in achool. where, as he said: "I've worked for the 
school, and they've worked for mm.' 



School CMmArm 

The firat thing a visitor to Randolph notices is the highly polished 
floors. According to one adainistrator , teachers and students need 
toae thing to ba proud of; they need a place where they will enjoy cosing to 
wo-k, and the achool oust therefore be clean and orderly. As a synbol of 
his Intentions t*garding the climate he Inalits on Mintaining in his 
school, the principal paya for the floor wax out of his own pocket. is, 
by all raporta, "a atickler on wax;" and all the broad halls throughout the 
school miat shine. This policy carries over Into the shops: all the 
equipaant in t^a baking shop is spotless and polished; the autonotlva area 
is clean and orderly; the cosaatology lab looks rather like a downtown 
beauty shop. 

According to one of the vice principals, Randolph is "the best in the 
city for overall ataoaphera, learning anvironaent, and atudent deportaent. 
The students are very polite , although they are not selected on this basis. 
Clearly, it la soaathing they quickly learn at tha Center. Teachers are 
conaiatently cooperative, concerned, and knowledgeable. The school's 
cllaata la essentially attributable to its leadership, which seta the tone 
for everything that occurs at tha Center. Apparently the three top 
adalnistratora walk through tha building frequently and do not hesitate to 
correct behaviors that are considered inappropriate. For *xaaple, one look 
froB the principal led aeveral atudents to renove their capa. 

Teachers do not view this leadership presence as threatening or 
insulting; they understand that Its purpose Is school laprovement and a 
better environaant in which to do one's Job. The high morale that 
characterizes tha school Is reflected In the fact that teachers tend not zo 
leave iaaediataly at the end of the day. In fact, several of the teachers 
interviewed during the viait were so enthusiastic about their aessage that 
they ware in no hurry to depart. Others were aeetlng on the school 
laprovement plan long after the achool day had ended. Aa the co-op 
coordinator coaaented, "Teachers and students at Randolph like to coae to 
work; you don't aee teachers flying out the door at the end of the day. We 
have low turnover aaong staff, and the school's adninlatrators care about 
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kids, «bout t«4ch«r« as peopl*. and about upgrading the education w« provide 
hcra. Avan if it aaana working nights and waakenda.* 

Overall, than, Randolph projacts an iiiAga of a place whara learning can 
taka placa. Students are orderly, polita. and clearly on task. The 
building is spotless and veil equipped; teachers ara profaasional and 
•xtraaaly enthusiastic ; adainistrators ara proud of what they are doing and 
candid about their problaaa as well aa their successes. Randolph has a 
cllmata that sec^iaa Ideal for acconpllshlng the school's nlssion of training 
young people for naaningful labor forc« participation. 



II. The School and tha CoBounlty 



As a shared tiae center. Randolph has no Hoae- School Association, which 
Is tha principal aaans of Involving parents In a school's activities In 
Philadelphia. Naverthaleas , the Center uses several nathoda to foster 
parent Involvanant and support. Tha principal periodically obtains 
talephca numbers of parents and aakas calls to aak about their satisfaction 
level concerning their child's vocational prograa. This strategy yields 
substantial feedback, which is used in planning prograas and working with 
Individual students as necessary. Additionally, tha school tries to have an 
open house for parents once a year, for which there la generally a good 
turnout . 

Administrators also contact parents \indar tha school's policy for 
dealing wl.h absences. The official dlstrlct-wlda policy Is that a letter 
goes to parents after a student has bean absent three times, requesting that 
the parent call the school (thua ensuring that the student will deliver the 
letter). After six absences, the student's parent Is asked to come to the 
school, and after nine, according to the official policy, the student Is 
dropped from the roll.^ 

Parents m^y also be contacted toward the end of students' prograas In 
the following manner. Randolph's guidance counselors work with each senior 
In developing a post-hlgh school plan. This plan la the final product of 
the directive counaellng prograa Randolph has loplamented fot Its seniors. 
It specifies in detail the atudent's Intentions for enrolling In postsecond- 
ary InaCitutlona or obtaining employment following graduation. During their 
final samascer, the counselors monitor students' progress In gaining 
adalsalon to postaecondary training or in job search activities. Counselors 
Involve the parenta of any students who drag their feet on plan development 
or Implementation. They are determined that each student vlll leave 
Randolph knowing what lies In his/her iosBedlate future. 



^The principal cotmierted that thi.^ eventuality is unlikely: generally 
the early contact with parents resolves the problem, but the threat of being 
dropped Is a uaeful device for conveying the point to students that they 
need to be In achool. 
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Th« tvidtnc* off«r«d for th« •fflcacy of ch«i« nechAnlsms for involving 
parentf In ch«ir children's vocationAl programs Is thst iitny brothsrs *nd 
sistsrs of fom^r studsnts chooss to sttsnd th# Csnfrsr. Ths thsory is thst 
if psrencs vsrs unhappy with the school, thsy would not sncotirag«» or 
psmlt. oth^r children to actsnd the Ctntar. 



Each occupational prograa at Randolph has a 'craft coonlttas." which Is 
rsqulrad to Mat twice a year. The coanlttees review curriculum, advise on 
equipment purchases, and» m^st important, provide Information on 
availability of job opportunities for both graduating seniors and co*op 
students* Vith the exception of construction, most of the craft committees 
are mainly composed of small business representatives* This conf ii^ration 
Is based on an administrative daclslon takan by the Canter. Most of the 
Jobs available to vocational students completing high school are in small 
businesses. Membership of representatives from this sector on the 
committees signals the school's responsiveness to its employer target g^roup 
and creates linkages between the schools and employers that can be expected 
to pay off with Jobs. 



Aa the description of the craft committees points out, the main targec 
group for Randolph In r:erms of Jobs for graduates and students is small 
businesses. Soma studonts do go directly Into high*paylng positions In 
large organizations. One example cited by several administrators and 
Instructors was a student who obtained a welding Job at $11.20 per hour In a 
large railroad car manufacturing facility located near the Center. Further, 
some of the students graduating in food service and hotel/motel management 
have gone to work for large chains. 

In general, however, the experience at Randolph is chat students 
graduating from high school, especially in metropolitan areas, are often 
stereotyped as too young and unreliable; therefore big businesses are 
reluctant to hire them. The small businesses, cn the other hand, cannot 
afford to provide much on-the-job training, at least not of a formal nature, 
or to engage in extensive searches for employees. Thus the school tries to 
develop receptivity to its students among the small shops** those that do not 
report to tha Employment Service. 

School administrators view the small employers as an entry avenue for 
their students. The Important thing is for graduates to obtain their first 
lob^ at a reasonable wage, and to gain experience and maturity that will 
.hen facilitate advancement in the labor market over time, perhaps to other 
small businesses but perhaps to one of the major employers in the city. 
This is one reason that heavy emphasis is placed on employabiUty skills- - 
Industrlousness, respect for authority, self-reliance- -chat will be useful 
on any Job. It is also the reason for the "^cluster plan** (described In more 
detail later) in operation at Randolph. Vhile students train in an occupa- 
tion, the goal is for students to have skills that will be transferable such 
that they are equipped to grow with the changing labor market. 
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Onm »tr*tagy th« principal ui«i to •niurt that tht Ctnctr't prograat 
ar« both labor -narkct r«sponslv« and provida advancantnt potential for 
atudants la to pick up cha talaphona. Ha had racantly conducted an Informal 
aurvay of 12 or ao hospital adnlnlatratora In Fhlladalphla to dlacuaa trends 
in health care occupatlona. Baaed on these conversational he la dropping 
the nursing aaalatant program because graduates have little advancenent 
potential in tenaa of earnings and becauae Fhlladalphla Mdlcal facilities 
evploy peraona aa nursing aaalstants without requiring the level of training 
aascclated with a tvo*year prograa. Additionally, he la re*tructuring his 
nedlcal lab aaalitant prograa to acconodate changea In the field. 
Specifically, the prograa will place Increased eaphasla on the una of 
criT/uters for lab operatlona and will add work in slcrobiology. 



III. District Structure of Vocational Education 



Role of Vocational Education In the District 

Aa stated In the district's long-range plan for the period 1985-1990. 
the purpose of vocational education is the following: 

Concerned with the total davelopaent of an Individual, vocational 
education developa an appreciation for the work ethic, proper 
attitudes, proper work habits, usable consumer and enployiient- related 
knowledge, leadership skills, and saleable eisployaenf: skills. 

To achieve thla purpoae, "it la the al salon of the Division of Career and 
Vocational Education [the district division respcnslble for adalnlsterlng 
vocational education in the public schools] to provide a labor uarket 
intenalve education, training, job placement, and relikred aonitorlng ar.d 
evaluation ayatea for the School District of Philadelphia" (Long Range Plan 
for 1985-1990, pp. 1, 2), 

The district lapleaents its objectives through a vocational aduca^lon 
delivery aystea that Includes four vocational high achoola, two ehared tlae 
skills centers, 31 coaprehenalve high schools, nine acadeay progrsaa 
(described elsewhere In thla report), two adult training centers, and 0 
centers that provide supportive services for persona with disabilities. 

Dlatrlctwlda enrollments in vocational education are approxia^tel 
26,000 secondary and 1,200 postsecondary scudents. Using a standardized 
competency*based curriculum , 1,100 Ini true clonal staff offer a total o- 90 
different vocational curricula* Inscrucdon is supported by a central ad- 
alnlatratlon that coaprlses one Executive Director, an Adult Training 
Director, five currlculua- specif ic sssltcant directors, three adult pr grain 
assistant directors, 13 supervisors, six ssslstant project coordinators, two 
prograa activity liaison ataff, and a coordinator of the district's 
Vocational Education Manageaent Inforvaclon Systea (VEMIS) * 

Aa part of Its ongoing response co changing educational and labor 
aarket needa In the city, the Division of Career and Vocational Education 
lapleaented a atandardlzed competsncy -based currlculua for all vov ational 



offtrlrtgt during th« 1984-85 school y««r. Oth«r chang*! currently undtrvty 
ar* conscruction of a new high •chool and t«chnir«l ctnt«r, txpanjion of zhr. 
high •chool acadealcs prograa to ••rv« a total of 5,000 scudant* (th« 
•cad«al«s currently tnroll about 1,000 atudanta In all), and aajor axpanalon 
of wintar part-tina and auonar full-tiaa Job oppoi turltlaa for atudanti 
at^rollad in vocational prograaa in tha dlatrlc'c. 

Tha apaclfic objactlvaa of thaaa changtbc ar-» arttculatad In a lariaa of 
plannad atudant-orlantad outcoaaa. Thaaa outcoaaa. In addition to 
aaphaalzing equity and accasa. focua conaiftantly on tha goal of aaploymant 
for vocational education atudanta. Thay liacluda tha following: 

o Each atudant who cooplataa a vocational education prograa will ba 
able to aecure eaploynent, pumua further education, or enter the 
■llltary. 

o Student* will progress threu^h the duty and tasks of CBVE In a 

Banner that will enable than to ba anployable at the conclualon of 
their program. 

o Equity for each prograa [and therefore atudant] will ba assured b> 
tha Installation of standardized equlpaent, supplies, end 
appropriate instructional hours. 

o Access to any appropriate vocational prograa will ba available to 
handicapped atudanta, ESOL students, and students of both sexes. 

o Students wUl daaonatrate career decislon-aaking skills at the 
awareness, exploratory, and preparation levels (paraphrased froa 
tha Long Range Plan, p. 6). 

- This focu* on training for Jobs parvaiaa the objectives and opevatlona In 
evidence at Randolph. 



Rel.ttlonshiD to the Academic Progr^ 

Irennjylvania legislated new state high school graduation requlreaenta 
in 1984 and lapleaented the changes in the 1986-87 school year. Past and 
current raqulreaants are shown in Table 1. Since tha old requlreaenta 
covered only three gradaa while the new ones cover four, the absolute n^ber 
of credita required over a four-year period U»£ not changed as radically as 
aight ba inferred froa the discrepancy becv,een li and 21. The old 
requiraaanta specified 18 credits over fouc yeara. Nevertheless, overall 
high school prograa requlreis^nts h^v^ ircriiased, end the specification of 
courses required is alao great«>r. 

To complete a vocational concir^r-elon. students need nine alectives, 
which aeans that thay and with a total of 25 credits whan they graduate. 
One of tha probleaa that has resulted fron the overall increase In gradua- 
tion requlreaenta haa been that students cend not to be eble to start their 
vocational prograa until eleventh grade. For prograaa such aa coaaatology. 
thla aaana that atudanta cannot coaplete the nuabar of class hours required 
for state llcenalng during their tlae in high school and have to aake up 
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hours, or. as ton* do At Randolph, racum to achool ai postgraduatas to 
conplata thalr prograa. Furthar. failura In an acadaolc couria may 
coBpllcata fchadullng to tha point that, to graduata, atudenti hava to drop 
their vocational prograa. 

Tabla 1 

Pannaylvanla ' a High School Graduation Raqulreaanta 



Engl j ah 
(tatheaatlcs 
Sr. lane a 

Soci^il studies 
Arta/htmanltles 
Haalth/physlcal ad. 

Elecclves (Including approved voc ed courses) 



Requlreaents 

Old* Nev** 



3 
1 
1 
2 
0 
2 
U 



Total 



13 



21 



*These requlreaents v«re specified for gradea 10 • 12. 
♦♦These requlreaents cover grades 9-12. 



Deciaionaaklny and Covamanee 

Prlaarily because of a strategy of aaintainlnj a strong, visible 
adalnlscrative presencA throughout the school, the Randolph Center Is 
extreaely vell-organKad and businesslike. The principal and two vice* 
principals spend a conaldarable proportion of the day out in the shops, not 
so auch as Monitors of students' and teachers' behavior, but as resources, 
available to provide any support that aay be needed. Instructional and 
support staff are consistently treated as professionals and are granted the 
respect and dacislonaaklng power to operate their prograns as they see fit. 
The cluster coordinators say chat the principal "vlll work with you and 
listen to you." This contributes to good peer relations aaong "he coor- 
dlnators. Thus there is a feeling of teaawork aaong staff, whicn vlnlaizes 
difficulties and enablea people to focus their energies on the "product" •- 
the students and their occupational training. 

The afflcacy of this aanageaent strategy Is suggested by the high 
Borale evident aaong adainlstrators , staff, and students at the Center. 
Virtually all respondents believe that Randolph is the best school In the 
city. A vice principal, asked to rate the achool and explain his answer, 
believes that the school '.s "better than excellent- • It Is great- -becauxf 
everything la apelled out and w«ll organized. There Is no doubt about the 
processes, cuxrlculua, expectations, and everyone, Including teachers and 
students, knows what those expectatlona are." The co-op coordinator says 
that the prlnclpel and vice -principals , who are "color blind" (a point made 
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by ••varal och«r r«ipond«nt» ag w«ll). c«r« tbouc th« itudent* and c««ch«ri 
«• j>«opl« and about contlnuoualy upgrading tha aducatlon provided by tha 
Cantat. Uadarshlp, avaryona agraaa, la tha kay. 

In thl» Intcanca. tha critical lngr«dlant In laadarihlp auccat* la 
•xperlanca. Tha principal of th« C«ntar h«a »pant tla« In both district and 
Cantral offlcaa. Thua ha hat gottan to know tha syttaa ovarall vary wall 
and knows how to iccass th« r«so«rcas and othar support ha naads to oparate 
his school. For txaapla. h« racsntly vrota a grant and racalvad funds to 
start a naw prograa In high tach alactronlcs occupations. Additionally ha 
currantly Is chalrvan of tha vocational principals' association, which maacs 
onca a aonth to discuss Issuas that say arlsa concamlng vocational 
aducatlon In tha systaa. All of thasa factors appaar to hava contributed to 
tha currant statua of Randolph as a ralatlvaly wall-supportad school In 
tsrms of aqulpnant and othar rasources naadad to provldt high-quality 
vocational training. 

Tha kay to tha adalnlstratlon- and llkaly to tha succass--of Randolph 
appaara to ba a carafully loplaaantad philosophy of orchastratad chatlga 
coablnad with va^r closa attantlon to virtually all tha datalls of running a 
school.^ As notad alsawhara. prograas ara addad, droppad, or raconflgurad 
in rasponsa to labor aarkat tranda and also basad on analysis of thalr 
ll> ily caraar pay off for studants. Tha vlca principals hava racantly 
tradad rasponstbllltlas, a strategy that craatas a changa within overall 
school stability and probably brings soaa fresh approaches to adalntstratlve 
duties. Even tha building configuration changes often. Th* ona-floor 
structure has concrena-block walls that the principal periodically has torn 
down and relocatad to accoaaodate spaca needs of new or changing prograas. 

Tha cluster coordinators' responsibllltlas Include oversight of 
prograas both within and outside their araaa of vocational cartlf icaclon. 
The trades and industry coordinator is trained as a nurse (with extensive 
postgraduate training in organizational adalnlstratlon) , and tha coordinator 
in charge of health occupations is a waldar. This dalibarata aaslgnaant 
policy facllitatas dafinitlon of their raiponslbilitias as coordlnatlva 
rather than solaly substantive and also fosters close Interactions aaong the 
four coordinators in discussing currlculua, scheduling, and othar Issuas. 

Tha school Is currently Installing a buUdlng-wlda co«iunicatlons 
systea in which all eoaputars will be linked. (This is in addition to th«lr 
coaputerlzad systaa for rt ordlng student achlavtaant of skill-area 
coapetanclas. which was davalopad early In tha school's history and has be*n 
replicated elsewhere In the country.) faring tha site visit, school 
officials were adalnlsterlng vocationally orlantad basic skills tests to all 
students on a trial basis. The vlca principal in charge of school 

As one of the vice principals •xplalnad, years ago when tha principal 
was a high school science teacher, ha was absalutaly obsessed that the 
window shades in hli classrooa b« precisely at the saae level at all times. 
If students adjusted tha shadea. ha vould ha-^ra a fit. The psycholeglcai 
principle here is that If students know that you care about the little 
things, they will never get around to challanglng you on tha big things. 



The approach saeas to work. 
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Improvement •xplalned hi* hop« that tht achltvewent tt^ti might provt to be 
a useful means to evaluate statue and progress In school l^rovement. 

This year the Center began Implementing a district*wide School 
Improvement Program whose purpose is to increase the overall quality of 
instruction in the Philadelphia public schools. The phased program, which 
is four years old, was first Implemented in the <!lty's elementary schools 
and then in English and math departments in the high schools. This year all 
departments in the comprehanslve high schools » vocational high schools, and 
skill centers are undertaking formal school improvement activities that 
include identification of problem areas and implementation of strategies to 
address priority problems* Included in the plan are specified goals, staff 
development activities, and scracegies for evaluating progress* At 
Randolph, the cluster coordinators are working with teachers to identify 
areas of concern and devise timelines, bcdgets, and activities to effect 
Improvements. Plans are then reviewed by the regional superintendents prior 
to implementation* As the vice principal commented, the initiative is not 
Just *pie in the sky" but targets very specific areas in whlrh improvement 
is needed. 

The student scheduling system employed by Randolph is called "veek- 
about.' Students attend the Center for fnll days every other week. 
Alternate weeks are spent in academic classes at the iliome school. Because 
their vocational studies are full-time, the Instructional environment 
simulates the work place* Students are expected to show up on time, to be 
on- task during work, and have breaks as workers do in factories, buslnessrs. 
restaurants, bakeries, dentists' offices, hcspitals, and beauty shops. Thus 
the very format of their learning Is teaching' them work behaviors as well as 
occupational skills* In fact, the entire "organization* that is the 
Randolph Skills Center reflects a structured, but participatory, approach to 
operations whose intent is to provide the type of vocational education 
thought to be central to improving the post^school options of the students 
it serves* 



Changes Qv^,r Time 

Opened in September 1975, Randolph was the first of five planned skills 
centers in Phila<klphia* ^ The centers were to have replaced vocational 
education that was suffering from outdated equlpmenr and facilities, 
particularly chrou^^ a concentration of resources in a few localities. As 
the first of the planned Centers, Randolph benefitted from a relatively high 
commitment of staff planning and development time, financial resources, and 
overall system commitment to the idea. Thus, for example, one ^f the 
current vice principals (who was acsigned to planning activities for tii^o 
years prior to the school's actual opening) visited centers In other 
localities (Horth and South Carolina an4 Dallas) for Ideas. The plamifi(i:j» 
purch4ised curriculum from the Hld-Amerlca Vocational Curriculum Consortium 
in Oklahoma, aiid received technical assistance from >:he director of that 
consortium in implementation* The school system invested relatively large 



-'Uhen th*i school system planned the centers, there were eight 
subdifftricts within the city; they have since been reorganized into sev«n. 
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^u*ncltl«i of rtsources for «t«rtup, at a tla« when overall funds for 
vocaclpnal •ducatlon In ch« syacen were «ub«t«ntl«l, ell of which aeent chat 
reiourcee were evelleble for quellty equlpaenc end euppllee. 

The ichool begen with aottly new teechere. who were "aolded to our 
concept." There wes extensive coneultetlon with the bualneea coaounity in 
planning the prograae and the currlculua. Adalniicretore were carefully 
•elected. It le Interesting that two of tho top ednlnletratore had been 
acadealc teachers In coaprehenslve high schools and thus brought to the 
Center a perspective thet waa not strictly "vocational . ' Additionally, 
there was a very high level of conmlcaenC froa the Central Office to the 
concept of e skills center. 

The envlronaent In which the Center was established was In soae sense 
ideel. But tlsas have changed In Philadelphia, as elsewhere In the nation, 
since the school opened In 1975. Budgets have been cut. errollaents have 
declined, vocetlonal education has fallen Into disfavor (particularly to the 
extent thet reseeich has not denonstrated clear labor aarket payoffs), and 
aany educetors believe that students should bo spending their high school 
years in acadeaic courses to build a foundation for social and labor aarket 
success. Further, to oiany students, parents, and acedeaic faculty there is 
a stigaa attached to vocational education at the high school l.vel. As one 
of the cluster coordinators at Randolph put it. aany people view -vocational 
education aa dumb kida banging blocks together." 

Whet have been the effects of these chenges on the Center? First, it 
Is interesting that there Is very little staff turnover. The three top 
adalnlstrators have been at Randolph since before the school opened, end the 
principal has declined offers of advanceaent. Most of the teachers stay 
there after they Join the school. Further, the high aorale that is evident 
throughout the school suggests that the assaults on vocational education 
have helped to reaffirm the school's conltaent to Its purpose. As noted 
earlier, the Center is constantly engeged In change at all levels, In order 
to accoanodate the new clrcuaatances. Within that Teeiity. there appears to 
be e conviction aaong its adalnistrators and instructional staff thet the 
purpose they are engaged in is an unchanging and legitlaate one. The 
school's approach is to confront new challenges through upgrading and 
iaproveaent In order to accospliah that purpose rether than focusing on the 
potentially depressing espects of retrenchment . Using this stretegy. the 
Center, changing constantly, has reaeined relatively stable and vibrant 
since Its opening. 



IV. The Vocatlonel Education Prograas 



The occupational progreaa at Randolph are organized into seven 
eloaters; power ■•chenica. aanufacturlng maintenance, construction, dlstri 
butlon and warehousing, coimunications , personal services, end heelth 
assistance. Four persons serve as cluster coordinators; each coordinator 
covers two clusters, with personal services divided between two of the 
coordinators. The skill ereas constituting the clusters include the 
following: 
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o automotive tech 

o general Automotive mechanics 

o auto body 

o auto painting 

o dieiel engine repair 

Wflnufacturlng Mitnttnflncg 

o welding 

o machine tool 

Construction 

o carpentry 

o plumbing 

o electricity 

o masonry 

o building maintenance 

o building sanitation (a special education curriculum) 

o custodial services 

Dlsfrlbutlon and tfarehouslnf 

o distribution 

o assembly and packaging 

Communications 

o electronic product repair 

o lithography 

o biomedical Instrument repair 

o graphic design 

o computer electronic technology 

o robotics tech 

o telecdmnunlcations 

Health AaststaT^t; 

o dental assistant 

o medical lab assistant 

o nursing assistant 

c» medical records technician 

Personal Servlcgg 

o cosmetology 

o food services 

o child care 

o hotel/motel management 

o baking 

o fashion design 
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A* thl* li»tlng Indicates, thera «r« no bu«in«ss or distributive 
education courses at Randolph. These programs are firaly rooted In the 
cofflprehensive high schools and are not duplicated at the Crtnter, Addition- 
ally. sooM of the comprehensive schools hava other programs, Including 
automotive repair. District policy does not permit students attending those 
schools to enroll at a skills centers even though the skills center may have 
acre up-to-d*te training In areas such as automotive tech. Interestingly, 
Philadelphia has one of the nation's few parochial vocatiunal high schools. 
Students there do attend Randolph, but only If they choose « program that is 
not available In cheir home high school. 

Randolph U4es a recmitnent and application process for selecting 
students for Its program*. Applications Includa vocational interest and 
basic skills tests as well as Interviews. In practice, tha Center turns 
down very few applicants, but they do use the process to try to match 
students to cluaters and specific occupational areas. Further, for some 
programs, reading and math scores are used in selection. This Is true for 
the high tech programs and also for cosmetology, where students need to have 
a certain proficiency in reading to pass the state licensing examination. 

To ensure good student/program matches, the school haa also Implemented 
an Informal "hold-harmless" change period. From the beginning of school 
through the end of October each year, new students can change programs 
without suffering any consequences, such as loss of credits. The rationale 
for this arrangement is that while students do visit the school prior to 
enrollment and may think they know what program they want, a trial period, 
along with the opportunity to see what Is going on In other shops and calk 
with students enrolled in other programs, may lead them to change their 
minds. As the principal commented, some programs may seem attractive to 
students In the abstract but t im out not to be conalstent with their 
expectations . 

The utility of this arrangement Is particularly apparent Irt a school 
such as Randolph. First, It provides some latitude for exploring. Although 
not structured like those schools that have extensive exploratory vocational 
courses, the hold-harmless policy does give students at least soma time, and 
encouragement, to change their minda. This means that they can remain In 
vocational education without having to remain in a particular curriculum 
that is un. citable . Second, the policy benefits the school in that students 
are more likely to remain enrolled rather than to drop vocational education 
altogether. As with other strategies for meeting student needs that are in 
place at the school, this policy allows for change within the broader 
structure of a stable instructional environment. It is also another 
Indication that the primary interest at Randolph is the needs of individual 
students. 

At Randolph, cosmetology and welding are always overenrolled, although 
welding is less so than in the past. Food service is typically 
oversubscribed, but the teachers In that program will take anyone who really 
wants to enroll and adjust their classes to accommodate a varying number of 
students. One respondent noted that five years ago the Center was always 
overloaded, but declining enrollments and increased graduation requirements 
have laigely eliminated this problem. 
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All instruction at Randolph is coiipscsrcy bassd. When it opened, the 
Center adopted its curriculua froo Mid'Anerica Vocational Curriculua 
Conjortiua (MAVCC) and has continued to purchase materials froa that source. 
(MAVCC Is a consortiua of aidvestem states that Invest considerable 
resources In curriculua developaenC. Heabars of the consortlioa share the 
results » and MAVCC also aarkecs curriculua and Instructional aaterlels to 
nonaeaber states, ) Thus the Center is using curricultia that has been widely 
dissealnated nationally, particularly in the aldvesc but also as far avay as 
the Pacific Islands. The school systea has recently mandated a standardized 
curriculua for all vocational education In tha district. According to one 
respondent, auch of Randolph's curricular aaterlals, including tasks lists » 
have been adopted cltyvlde* Consequently the Center has not been required 
to make extensive curricular revisions In response to the district's 
decision to iapleaent a stsndardlzed curriculua. 

To support tha coapetency-based instruction, the Center has a 
computerized systea for recording students' schleveaant of tssk competen- 
cies. When a student masters an instructlonsl objective, he/she enters a 
card that Is signed by the instructor, and hisA^r computer file records the 
competency. Graduating students can obtain these competency certificates 
for use during their job search to show potential employers precisely what 
they can do. For example, an auto mechanics student had certified the 
following competencies in fuel systems: 

remove & replace fuel pump Install carburetor 

clean carburetor remove & replace oil pan 

remove & raplace oil pump replace flyvheel 

Students work at tht Ir own rates, with teachers establishing the 
overall percentage of competencies that must be achieved for grading 
purposes. Teachers and cluster coordinators strongly believe that 
competency-based Instruction Is the best model for teaching occupational 
skills, principally because It does permit students to go at their own pace 
and because the clarity of instructional components facilitates 
identification of areas where individual students may need extra help. 

As noted earlier, students attend the Center on a week- about schedule. 
The advantage of this schedule Is that students *work* a full work week. To 
the extent possible, instruction is organized to simulate real work. In 
contrast. with the typical schedules of vocational courses in a comprehensive 
high school, this approach allows students to experience the full range of 
tasks associated with a particular Job and adapt to the rhythm of working a 
full day. For example, in food service students do planning, preparation, 
serving, and cleanup. In a regular high school, students attend shops for 
only part of the day and thus say not be able to complete a full sequence of 
activities in any one day. 

All of Randolph's programs are organized around shops or labs; each has 
varying amounts of classroom instruction depending on the amount of theory 
and book work required for a particular course. High tech electronics and 
automotive and the health cluster spend considerable time on theory, as one 
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■Ighc •xp*ct. Conalderabl* theory is also lnfus«d Into the aore traditional 
trades programs as well. The electricity class, for exaisple, was learning 
Ohn's lav. 

Everywhere we looked, students were cheerfully and productively engaged 
in their work. Students In th^ baking prograa were cleaning the equipment 
that they had Just used to produce a batch of the faaoua Randolph cinxianon 
bread. The school sells this product coBsercially and also bestows it on 
visitors. Food service students were wilting tables In the staff dining 
rooa; others wera preparing elaborate hora d'o«uvre trays for an event that 
they were catering the next day. Uhlle tha auto shops look like auto shops 
In vocational schools and garages everyvhars, tha autoaotlva high tech 
prograa had soaa vary sophisticated dlagnoatic equipMnc and a new hydraulic 
bench containing on* of the new generation of aodular construction cars. 
(The teacher had been given release time to attend a General Motors training 
course on this equipment.) 

Coooeratlve Education^ 

Administrators and staff at Randolph believe that cooperative 
education, typically called co-op, is a critical component of secondary 
vocational education for urban youth. Students m cc-op are able to learn 
the worksite and becoma comfortable there. Tha banjflts of co*op become 
a;:parent when they are seeking full-time Jobs, bocause they are much more 
confident- -even cocky- -about their ability to land tha Jobs they seek. The 
principal would like to do a study of the contribution of co-op to breaking 
the cycle of poverty among Ir'v SES vocational students and use the results 
to tailor a prograa specifically for these students. 

The school's co-op coordinator, who Is also an electronics teachAT.-, 
administers the prograa and supervises all participating students, He 
develops Jobs through typical avenues, Including monitoring the want ads, 
and then cultivates eaployars. He commented that this aspect of his Job Is 
easy; In fact, ha has aora Jobs available than he has students to fill them, 
primarily because eaployers are so pleased with their Randolph students that 
they request new students each year and also call tha school when other 
appropriate Jobs become available. Th* co-op coordinator visits each 
student at the worksite a total of 10 tlaes during the year and teaches the 
classroom coaponenC of the program, which students attend bimonthly. 
Additionally, ha aalntalns a very thorough, automated Inforn. .ion system on 
the students and their placements, 

Co-op is not available to everyone. Students must have a fi average in 
all coursawork, including their academic courses, to be eligible. Most of 
the Jobs are "co-curricular . " which means that two students fill one Job 
since students attend their vocational prograa every other week. Students 
and employers each enter into contracts that cover the specifications of the 
Job. For students, these include attendance and punctuality, grade 



"Cooperatlvfi education" prograiss combine paid work experience in the 
occupaclons students are training for with classrooa activities that focus 
on Job-related skills and behaviors. 
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requirements, subalstlon o€ salary and work arecus Information, attendance 
at the co-op class, conpletlon of required asslgnnents , and appropriate Job 
behavlcrs. This agreenent oust be signed by tl\e student's parent. 

Enployers agree to complete periodic student evalviatlons , Including 
submission of a grade. The following Is an excerpt from an employer evalua- 
tion: 

[The student] has progressed from the issua operation and Is now 
assigned to the receipt function. This Is one of Che most Important 
areas In our organization. A receipt Improperly processed Is an asset 
not accounted for, we therefore assign our »ost competent personnel to 
this oper- Ion. No other stxident aide has been assigned to the 
receiving function. His training at Randolph has prepared him for this 
facet of the warehousing function. 

IThe studentj Is quick to learn new methods and procedures and Is most 
flexible when It comes to work assignments. He willingly accepts 
transfers within the branch to alleviate backlogs. [He] has been an 
asset to the Storaga Branch since the first day of his employment and 
his value Increases as he applies knowledge gained on the job. 

The student received an A. 

t 

At the time of our visit, 64 seniors were participating In co-op. 
Twelve were working as plumbers, eight as carpenters, six In fovd service, 
and three as dental assistants. The highest hourly wages were $6.50 for 
each of two plumbers, $5.25 for a student working In a restaurant, and $5.00 
for a dental assistant, electrician, auto body worker, and carpenter. 
Fifteen of the students were receiving minimum wage ($3.35 an hour). Most 
of the worksites were In small businesses, although several co-op jobs have 
been developed at sucn locations as the Philadelphia Naval Shipyard, the 
zoo, and Hechlnger's, a large hardware and V-ildlng supply chain. 

In addition to the seniors, during the last report period of the year 
juniors are permitted to start co-op If they have tlie required coursework 
average and recommendations from their shop teachers. The rationale Is that 
these students will then have a job during the summer and be able to 
continue that job through their full senior year. This arrangement 
eliminates the orientation time that Is otherwise necessary at the beginning 
of the senior year and provides a substantially longer framework for the co- 
op experience. 



Extrftcmrlcylftr CgBpgngnts 

since It Is a shared time facility. Randolph does not have Intramural 
or Interscholastlc sports, music groups, or most of the student clubs that 
form an Important part of students' high school experience. Students who 
participate In these activities do so at their home schools. According to 
one of the vice principals, the absence of extracurricular actl^'ltles Is one 
of the few drawbacks of a skills center. 
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To soB« extent this lack Is compensated for by the presence of very 
active Vocational-Industrial Clubs of America (VICA) and Health Occupations 
Students of America (HOSA) organizations, ,#hich ar« enthusiastically 
supported by all administrators and faculty at Randolph. Students are 
•ncouragad to submit projects to compa tit ions ; on« student had recently 
raceived a national Studant of the Year Award from HOSA. and her picture was 
posted in numerous locations around the school. Automotive students, who 
had recently placed well in the cltywlde competition, proudly pointed out 
the awards that were displayed in their classroom. 



InteEretion with the Aodemle Pro^T»rf> 

Because Randolph Is a shared time school, students take academics in 
their home high schools and vocational education at the Center This 
arrangement obviously reduces the likelihood that much collaboration between 
academic and vocational teachers will occur Informally or even In a 
structured way. While the advantages of Integration between academic and 
vocational programs were acknowledged by respondents at the Center, such 
Integration Is not for the most part realistically feasible, particularly 
when students come to Randolph from a large number of comprehensive and 
parochial high schools throughout the city. In fact, while defending the 
Importance of vocational education for urban youth, one administrator 
acknowledged that th^se students also ueed b.aslc education. However, he 
believes that students should have a good grounding In basic skills by the 
end of the ninth or tenth grade, and If they do not, keeping them out of 
vocational education in their last two years la not likely to Incraase their 
academic achievement unless -something radically different Is done." He and 
others at Randolph argue that, for such students, vocational education can 
serve as a vehicle for teaching (or remediating) basic academic skills. 

As a case In point, the new electricity teacher (who had come from 
Industry and was In the process of taking his teacher certification courses 
at night) commented that he had found It necessary to teach a considerable 
amount of math In order to prepare his students for their skill training. 
Other courses (e.g., the high tech automotive program and some of the health 
occupations) have Increasingly Infused theory Into the hands-on Instruction 
of the curricula. 

Perhaps most interesting in this connection Is a new high tech 
electronics course recently Initiated under a school pairing arrangement 
with one of the comprehensive high schools and one of the parochial schools. 
In part conceived as a "magnet* program to attract brighter students to 
vocational education,^ the program la organized to ensure that students who 
are Interested will have the academic training thought necessary for success 
In the vocational courses. Thus the academic curriculum has been designed 

^Additionally. It tends to comoat the problem of home achool reluctance 
to send students to Randolph by having students enroll in the paired 
comprehensive school as ninth graders. The strategy is attracting students 
to the comprehensive school, which has Its own enrollment problems, as well 
as facilitating their enrollment at Randolph as tenth graders. 
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collaboratively between the vccatlonal teachers at Randolph and academic 
faculty at the two participating schools. It includes requirements in 
algebra, geometry* trigonometry, physics, and chemistry. Additionally, 
selection criteria Include minimum performance levels on standardized 
reading and matli tests. Fields available for study at Randolph in this 
program include telecommunications, computer electronics, biomedical 
Instrumentation repair, programming, and robotics* The early experience 
vlth this new approach has led Randolph administrators to make plans for 
implementing additional programs, particularly in health occupations, with 
other high schools. 



Special Programs 

The Center operates several programs for special needs students and a 
unique counseling program for all seniors. An after*school program for 
limited Lnglish proficient (LEP> students provides four language tutors, 
each prcficlent In a different language, for students enrolled in an 
extended^day cosmetology course. In addition to regular instruction, the 
LEP students were vorking on computers vith a curriculum that teaches 
English through cosmetology subject matter. As ve vatched, one student used 
the computer to learn proper uses of tools* -hairbrush, comb, scissors-^vhlle 
simultaneously mastering the English vocabulary for tools and tasks.) 
Tutors assist the Instructor vhen the language barrier Impedes communication 
and also vork Individually vlt^ students to Improve their English 
proficiency. According tc the instructor, the only difference between this 
program and the regular day program Is that she spends more time on theory 
and does somevhat more review of skill applici tions, primarily to help 
students achieve proficiency in English. 

Randolph also operates two special programs for handicapped students* 
One is a building sanitation program for students who are classified as 
trainable mentally retarded. Intended to facilitate competitive employment 
for persons who, In the past, would likely have been able to work only in 
sheltered workshops, the program teaches *mop and buff" skills, including 
primarily cleaning and simple maintenance. Although act\ial counts were not 
available, the school's full-time special education coordinator stated that 
many of these students have been able tc obtain competitive employment as a 
result of their training. 

The other special education program Is an assembly and packaging 
program for more severely handicapped students. In some respects, this 
pros;ram is similar to the type of work that traditionally occurs In 
sheltered workshops (e.g., packaging plastic utensils and napkins for sale 
to airlines). It is likely that most of these students, if they work at 
all, will be employed In sheltered sittiatlons, although one of the goals of 
the program Is to move students Into higher level skill training such as the 
building sanitation curriculum. Since these students are receiving more 
educational and training services under P. L. 94-142 and Perkins than was 
available to then in the past and are therefore potentially able to function 
at higher levels, the special education coordinator believes that at least 
tome of them will be able to move into more Independent levels of work. 
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adult world that nany of their students were lacking. The counselors, in 
turn, praise the principal for encouraging them to develop their ideas, 
Iiipleiientation of the prograa vas coiepllcated by the view of the teachers' 
imion that vorking with groups of students constituted teaching and thus was 
not allowable under r>*\^ union contract* That difficulty was resolved, and 
tho progran has becone Institutionalized at Randolph, but it has not been 
adopted by any other schools in the system. 



Outcomes 

In February 1986 the governor of the Co«K>nwealth of Pennsylvania paid 
a visit to Randolph* In his press release, he noted that the school Is 

. . considered to ;>ffer or.j of the best sscondary vocational computer 
programs in the state » [and] * . .enjoys a 79*4 percent placement rate among 
its vocational education p/ogram graduates. . * This year, the principal 
believes that the placement rate will be a little higher, around 82 percent, 
and the overall target is an 85 percent training* related placement rate. 
The guidance counselors indicated that, on average, about 45 percent of 
graduates enter Jobs, .t 45 percent go on to postsecondary training, 8 
percent enter the military, and the rest "have no plan."* It may be that 
this Information is based on the plans students develop In their senior 
years rather than on follow*up surveys of graduates. 

The state used to do an annual survey of placement and posf^econdary 
enrollments among vocational program graduates (probably In response to the 
requirements of the now- defunct VEDS). This state survey Is no longer done, 
and while Randolph has very good computerized data on student demographics, 
co*op participation, and other types of Information, It was not apparent 
that systematic follow-ups of their graduates are conducted. There is, of 
course, a wealth of anecdotal Information, provided by former students and 
the siblings of former students, through informal contacts with employers, 
and from other sources. 



V. The Teachers 



Randolph's staff includes the following: 

principal and 2 vice principals 

4 cltister coordinators 

1 special education coordinator 

2 guidance counselors 
52 teachers 

5 nonteachlng assistants 

4 shop training assistants (paraprofesslonala) 
office support staff 

Most of these persons are 'long termers'" who have been at the school since 
it opened in 1975, Vt.ry few persons have voluntarily transferred out. (One 
teacher who did transfer returned after two years.) A few staff have been 
lost through reductions in force, although when programs have been closed, 
some of these have changed Jobs in order to stay at the Center. One of the 
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need- -and convince them they need it- -to succeed In their courses. At the 
ceae tiae. he was excited and genuinely happy that he had decided to take up 
teaching. He will likely become a good teacher. 

Probably an laportant factor In the high norale and effectiveneae of 
the instruction provided by these teachers Is the relatively low student - 
teacher ratio. The state requires that the ratio In vocational education 
not exceed 24:1. Some of the shops at the Center can't accommodate even 
this nany stiidents. For exasple, the capacity of the dental aaslstant and 
medical records programs Is IS students. Some of the shops have 18:1, some 
as lov as 6:1. Overall, the schoolvlde average Is around 10:1. This means 
that there is time for individualized instruction and support as students 
need it. It also facilitates the climate of sharing and cooperation that 
characterized all the shops we observed during the visit. Students 
obviously feel comfortable vlth these teachers, which does not result in 
rowdines* or lack of attention to their tasks, but rather appears to create 
an environment where good teaching and good learning can occur. 

It Is also clear that teachers Invest themselves and their personal 
time in the school and their students. The four high tech Instructors vere 
observed deep in a conversation In their shop around 4:15 p.m., lonfc, after 
the end of the school day at about 2:30. The co-op coordinator gladly 
remained long after closing to describe his procrsm, his stxidents, and the 
excellence of the school. 

Perhaps most striking is the fact that the visit to Randolph occurred 
during an atypical time. Students were taking the trial vocational tests in 
the morning, and the afternoons were teacher planning days, so the students 
were leaving. Furthe:i , on one day there was a fire that had required 
evacuation of the building not long before we arrived; on another there was 
a crisis with student with emotional problems. None of these events 
seemed to intrude Into the school's atmosphere, however, and while 
individuals around the building were busy handling them, the overall serse 
of calm and orderly purpose In the shops and classrooms prevailed. 



VI. The Students 



Administrators at Randolph believe that high-quality, occupational ly 
specific vocational education in a particularly Important component of the 
overall educational offerings of large metropolitan school systems. A sig- 
nificant proportion of the secondary students enrolled m the Philadelphia 
public schools will not continue their education past high school, and these 
students need to acquire the occupational and eBq>loyabllity skills that will 
enable them to succeed in the labor market. As one respondent cowented, 
■secondary vocational education ksuJsjl when a student does not follow the 
welfare tradition of his family. To break this cycle, we need good training 
for high-paying occupations; and we need to teach students how to manage 
effectively, not only in their first job but In future jobs as well." 

Students who attend the Skills Center reflect a wide range of 
demographic characteristics, attitudes, and aspirations. The fact that they 
come from public and parochial schools throughout the city means that 
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claaslfied as lower middle class: «nrt the remainder *re middle class. Only 
a very few students at Randolph are from upper middle class backgrounds . 



Table 2 

Distribution of Randolph Students by 
Race/Ethnic Ity 
School Year 1986-87 



Overall Public Parochial Private 





_n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


» 


n 


„..l 


Black 


518 


66 


438 


80 


41 


23 


16 


89 


White 


180 


23 


47 


9 


126 


70 


2 


i:. 


Asian 


48 


f, 


46 


8 


1 


<1 






Hispanic 


30 




16 


3 


11 


6 






Other 


3 


<1 


2 


<1 










Total 


779 


99 


549 


99 


179 


99 


18 


100 



^IF^*^ T^ygla and Retention 

Students begin their vocational programs at Randolph In the tenth 
grade. The following Is the distribution of the 1986-87 students by grade: 



Grade 


yvjnbcr 


Percent 


\mgraded 


93 


12 


10 


131 


17 


11 


307 


39 


12 


210 


27 


postgradxiate 


38 


5 


Total 


77!» 


100 



Most of the ungraded students are enrolled In a self-contained special 
education program. The postgraduates are primarily cosmetology students who 
were unable to consplete the number of hours required for state licensing 
durlnv. their regular program because of their acadamlc graduation 
requlJeaenta . These students are accepted so long as the program has enough 
slots available. If they are city residants, their attendance is free. 



8one respondent reported his perception that relatively few upper 
middle or upper class students in th^ Philadelphia area attend public 
schools at all. m% who qualify for some of the very hlgh-«tstus 
specialty schools .km Girls High School or the Science and Engineering Ugh 
School may be In the pvbllc system, but overall students in that stratum 
tend to enroll In private schools. 
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According to district officials, the distrlctwlde average daily 
attendance in the Philadelphia schools is 67 percent, and the dropout rate 
IS 9.8 percent. At Randolph, average daily membership runs between 83 and 
85 percent, considerably higher than the district as a whole. However 
according to school adnlnistrators, the dropout rate for the school is* 
between 10 *nd 12 percent, which is higher than that reported for the school 
systen as a whole This discrepancy nay well be an artifact of the Center's 
week about schedule: if students are having to repeat acade«ic courts they 

*^°P vocational program because of 

scheduling difficulties. Thus these students My not be leaving the ,ystem 
altogether but rather returning full tine to their home schools 

Student Achlavement T^v^l^ 

Randolph first opened, the feeder schools tended 
to direct their lowest achieving, often disaffected, students to the Center 
This pattern h&a declined over time, in part because adninlstratori at 
Randolph have strongly resisted accepting students who they believe cannot 
succeed xn the program and In part because these students are typically 
failing so many of their academic courses that their schedule does not 
permit them to attend the Center. While comprehensive data on the 
achievement levels of the students attending the Center were not available 
(Uiese records remain in the students' home lilgh schools), the 
administrators Interviewed concurred that the average achievement level on 
standardized tests Is around the 30th to 35th percentile. ^ The range is 
from the 16th to 55th percentiles. The exception is the new high tech 
program, for which entrance criteria have been Implemented. These -tudents 
average from the 55th to the 75th percentile. 

Woncraditlonsi Enrollmiint:« 

According to several respondents, guidance counselors. Instructional 
^4?: ! school personnel encourage nontradltlonal enrolJaeiits but 

with limited success. One respondent cownted thst sex stereotyping is 
l*igexy parentally determined, and the school can do littl* to change these 
attitudes. Even **iidents who want to enter nontradltlonaj fields are 
^i!!**''''?**? °' forbidden, primarily by parents but also by advisors at their 

i^u^^r r^fP^V '^^^ Randolph to become 

a plumber was told by her home school counselor that it was against the law 
for girls to be plumbers; she remained at her home school in the business 
program. 

Nevertheless, there are some nontradltlonal enrollments. Twenty- two 
percent (n - 59) of the female students are enrolled in traditionally -male- 
occupations with five concentrating in welding (perhaps in part because one 
of the welding instructors Is female) and 12 in biomedical electronics 
There are nine girls in electrical and nine in telecomunlcatlona. The 

^for ex^iiple, one rf the parochial feeder schools groups stuaents into 
five tracks; t.^e -^&nits from that school who attend the Center are from 
trac^ 5 and 4, although a few track 3 students have entered the new 
electronics program. 
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proportion of nontradltlonal enrollments aiiong male students Is much lover — 
only three percent, or 17 students In all. These students are enrolled in 
fashion design, cosmetology, the dental assistant program, and other 
""nontradltlonal" curricula. 



Special Education Students 

Tuenty-elght percent (a total of 225) of the students attending 
Randolph In 1986-87 are receiving special education services; this Is a very 
high percentage relative to national averages. About two- thirds of these 
students are anrolled In regular vocational education courses. Eight are In 
a special building maintenance course that trains for "mop and buff* jobs. 
The remainder are In a self-contained packaging curriculum; most of these 
sttidants will and up working In sheltered vorkahopa, although some may 
eventually achieve competitive employment. 

The most frequent handicapping conditions of the special education 
students are (1) learning disabilities (39 percent), trainable mental 
retardation (26 percent) , educable mental retardation (12 percent) , and 
severe emotional disturbances (12 percent)* There Is no particular pattern 
in their vocational concentrations; as the school's full time special 
education coordinator pointed out, these students are In "all the shops,"* 
and are not particularly discernible from the rest of the students. 
Seventy- four percent of graded students are passing their courses 

In summary, then, uhlle Randolph Is not, strictly speaking, a 
stereotypical Inner city high school, the composite profile describes a 
population that Includes a frlr number of students vho have traditionally 
experienced difficulty In educational attainment and labor force 
participation. Over two-thirds are minority; a high proportion are 
handicapped; about one-fourth to one-third are from low- Income families; on 
average they achieve In the lower third on standardized achievement tests. 
One indicator of the effectiveness of & school such as Randolph Is the 
extent to which such students select the school and flourish there. 



There are a nui^er of potential disincentives that may affect students' 
decisions to enroll in vocational education Ir Thlladelphia, as well as some 
that might be expected to affect decisions about choosing Randolph in par- 
ticular. According to most respondents, the home schools actively 
discourage their brighter students from selecting vc^atlonal education at 
all; thus f ach students must be highly committed to vocational education if 
they decide to enroll. Further, declining enrollments systemwide have meant 
that even lower achieving students (those for whom vocational education may 
have been considered appropriate In the past) may b« discouraged from 
enrolling 1 vocational courses that are not available In their home 
schools . 

k second factor that might be expected to discourage students from 
attending Randolph is tha school's week-about scheduling. Students 
attending the Conter must be "block rostered" in their academic courses. 
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VII. Sunmary Themes and Indicators o£ Success 



The Randolph Skills Center is a clean, orderly, well-waxed school that, 
by aiost of the criteria typically used In research on effective schools, 
clearly fits the definition. The school Is achieving high training- related 
placeaent rates (or postsecondary enrollaents) with a student population 
that faces many of the traditional barriers to employment characterizing 
Inner-clty residents. These Include a large proportion of minority students 
with relatively low SES and low standardized test scores. Additionally, the 
school enrolls a very high proportion of handicapped students, most of whom 
are faring well In mainstream programs with focused supportive services. 

In some sense. Randolph had a "leg up" from the outset. The school was 
established in an era of relatively high resources, snd strong commitment to 
secondary vocational education. Public school enrollments were high st the 
tlM. As the first skills center started In the city, in benefitted from 
very strong commitment of the system's Central Office, wl.lch had planned to 
establish five centers throughout the city. As the first, Randolph very 
likely gained from the early enthusiasm for the concept; this inference Is 
borne out by the systeiL's commitment of staff and travel funds for a long 
planning and Implementation phase prior to the school's opening In September 
1975. 

It Is possible, but unlikely, that the selection of the school's three 
top administrators was accidental. One would Imagine that, given the 
system's commltmant to succeed with the skills center approach to secondary 
vocational education, the selection of administrators was very carefully 
decided. It 1- Interesting that these administrators wtre not vocational 
educators but rather academic teachers. Nevertheless. It Is difficult to 
Imagine a hlgjher conltment to the school and to secondary vocational 
education among trained vocational educators than these administrators 
exhibit. They are all three still at Randolph, a)-nough one of the vice 
principals Is currently working toward a prlnclpalshlp of his own. The 
school's principal has turned down offers that would have represented career 
advancement within the school system; he Is not yet through with what he 
wanti to do at Randolph. 

Now, 12 years later, although tne environment has changed, the school 
Is still excellent. Enrollments have declined; resources have shrunk; 
secondary vocational education Is under attack. Randolph has rolled with 
all these punches and emerged relatively unscathed. Following a natural law 
of survival. It has learned the trick of rapid adaptation to a new 
environment but without abandoning any of Its standards and principles. It 
Is. 'n short, an exemplary provider of vocational education. 
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WRIGHT VOCATIONAL COOPERATIVE CENTER 
Buffalo, Minnesota 

Richard N. Apllng 



I . Overview 



The Setting 

Located approxlnately 30 miles west of Minneapolis/Saint Paul, the 
Wright Vocational Cooperative Center (WVCC) is an area vocational center 
that serves 10 surrounding school districts through a shared tine arrange - 
■ent with area high schools.^ 

Despite its rural appearance, only six percent of Wright County's 
overall econony la dependent on agriculture. Even the fara economy is not 
as depressed as in other areas of Minnesota. Support for education is 
strong; for example. Maple Lake Just passed a school levy by a vote of three 
to one. The larger towns like Buffalo and St. Michael, are bedroom 
coaounitiea. Smaller communitlos in VVCC's consortium are rural, farming 
communities. Two of the participating communities illustrate ^he range of 
coanunltles and schools served by the WVCC program. Maple Lake's economy is 
50 percent agricultural; it is the smallest district in the consortium, with 
350 students in grades 7-12 and approximately 50 to 60 stttdents participat- 
ing in the WVCC program. Buffalo is a middle-class, suburban community with 
no indiistry. Buffalo High School is much larger, with 1,200 students in 
grades 9-12. Generally speaking, the area's economy is good. 

The Wright Center was built in 1972 but looks newer. The main 
structure is a 30,000 square-foot facility billt on a cement slab with 
cement block walls and a brick facade. Constructed inexpensively ($10 per 
square foot in 1972) , it is basically a no-frllls building. The aurroundlng 
area is well landscaped, with a circular drive In front for buses, limited 
parking on the side for faculty and a few visitors (there is intentionally 
no space for student parking), and a few outer buildings. If the Center had 
no sign and was not adjacent to a Buffalo High School (one if the largest 
participating schools), one might think that it was a plant for some light 
industry. 

Most of the vocational programs offered at WVCC are housed in the main 
structure. The shops are on the periphery of the building and are large, 
well lit, and clean. The "black glove" shops- -construction, welding, 
machinery, and auto mechanics- -are clustered on the left and rear of the 
building. The "white glove" shops -- graphics , medical occupations, child 
care, and business--are mostly on the right side of ^. j building. The Model 
Office and Model S^ore, which are simulated businesses, occupy the center. 
The central office are*i. Including the director's office and conference 
room, is in the front of the building. A few activities are conducted In 



^Annandale, Delano, Becker, Rockford, Big Lake, Buffalo, Howard Lake- 
Waverly, Maple Lake, Montlcello, St. MlchJiel-Albercville 
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.Ball adjacent buildings. The horticulture claM«. for exaaple. are held 
in cU..roo«. attached to two greenhoua... The cl.a.roo. and television 
studio for Mdla occupations are In a separate building, as are the 

pe »hop for construction trades Is located in the 
Mln building; these classes also work on the aodal house, which Is nearinff 

o^S^^ m'"* r ^"''^^ •^^'P- Since ihe CenteJ pr^viSfs 

only vocational education courses, It has no facilities for activities such 
*s aeals or physical education. -ccivicies sucn 



Phllosophv/Mlaatoi^/C^aT H 

'^""'^ handbook, the Center has three overall 
goals, exploring opportunities of a given occupation, preparing for 
postsacondary training, and providing akllla necessary for lauedlate 
a^loynent.- According to «>st of the taachers Interviewed during the 
visit, t^e Center's aaln goal Is to luprove students' career choices by 
giving then extensive exposure to c e or two occupations. For example^ the 
jedlcal occupations inatructor said that students wl»o complete her course 
have a .uch better idea what It iMans to be an RN. [As a result] they are 
■uch «>re likely to sake a valid career decision. - 

Students >ay enroll at the Center as Juniors or seniors to take one 
ITJll y**'^- Jtudents COM back the following year for another 

jn-bllng thai, to explore different occupation, or skill areas 
within occupations. A tew students take the sa»e course twice and work as 
teaching assistants and on Independent advanced projects. There Is no 
sequence of courses, and few courses at Wright have prerequisites. While 
•one student, have the skills to pursue a trade afte? completing a one-year 
^™'v;.!??! ln.tructor. believe that further training at one of Minnesota's 
area vocational technical Inatltute. (AVTI). at a four-year Inatltutlon or 
through on-the-job training 1. necessary for entering a given occupatloA. 
Thus, most Inatructors encourage their student, to continue their training. 

/'S"*^**^^®" of vocational education a. e.sentlally exploratory Is 
the Center's students aro thought to need further 
II I u "'^^y ^^^'^ occupations. Many Instructors believe 

that the typlcax year-long cour.c provide, good foundation, but doe. not 
provide enough ln.tructlonal time to prepare .tudent. for Immediate lob 
placement. For example, the electronic. Inetructor pointed out that, "I 
can t turn out a technician here. The AVTI can becauae they have the 

one-half hour, a day for one year.- The Inatructor In machine trade, also 
.ee« hi. program a. feeding Into further .tudy at an AVTI. -We're only 

nil^Sir^Ji'K"'*^ 'Ini' "I''"' •'n>Tience In the field, he 

l!^! „^ ? y/'' ^* «<*vanced skill. «e taught at the post.econdary 
i!ISJ«r; ^J^v JT^ S**^'"? ''^^^ "•^^ .tudents] on the specific 

^^II^JI I J^t^^""' ^"-tructors understand and expect that 

.ome .tudent. will take their cour.e. and decide that the occupation is not 
one they want to pursue, a legitimate outcome of exploratory vocational 
education. 

Another purpose of training at Wright is to provide essentially 
.vocational or personal use .kill,. The horticulture teacher expect, some 
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of his students to develop horticulture as a hobby* Many other skills 
taught at Vrlght**weldlng, construction, auto-*are applicable on the farm. 

ITVCC's philosophy of providing exploratory vocational education is well 
understood by teachers and students, by administrators and counselors In the 
hone schools, and by parents of students attending the schools. For 
exaople, ^he principal and superintendent of one of the smaller participat- 
ing dlsti cts said they would like to see even more enphafls on exploration, 
vlth senes ter, rather than year* long, courses but have been told that 
courses oust be year- long and two hours per day In order to be funded. 
Parents apparently have no complaints about the school or Its explanatory 
approach to vocational education. In a recent survey In this community, 
parents ranked training for immediate vork as a very lo:f priority for tchelr 
schools * 



School Climate 

WCC Is a clean, orderly school, with teachers and students actively 
engaged In teaching and learning. In most classes, sti^dents vork Indepen- 
dently or In small groups on projects, vlth Instructors providing Individual 
help. In only two of the 12 occupational areas were instructors giving lec- 
tures: auto mechanics and electronics* In machine trades all the students 
were working at milling machines, while the Instructor worked with one or 
two students. In construction trades, many of the students were working 
Independently on the house they are constructing, giving the appearance of a 
construction site rather than a schoolroom. The construction trades teacher 
was back In the shop In the main building working with other students. In 
each Instance students were on task and carrying out assignments with little 
direct supervision from Instructors. This format permits Individualized 
attention and makes It possible for students to exercise responsibility and 
Independence, traits that are valuable on the Job. 



II, The School and the Coimiunlty 



Advisory Groups 

Although the Center overall does not have a formal advisory group, the 
director reported that the Center obtains advice Informally from area 
businesses and Industries. In addition, each vocational area has an 
advisory group with whovi Instructors meet at least twice a year. The 
director encourages th«>^e formal meetings as well as Informal contacts 
between Instructors and relevant employers: "I like my people to stay In 
touch with business because that's where the Jobs are.*" As a follow-up Lo 
some of theses contacts, the director reviews the minutes of the advisory 
grotip meetings. 

Instructors at WCC pointed out that formal and Informal contact with 
business and Industry leaders Is Important to them In structuring and 
restructuring what they teach. The graphics Instructors- whose ciurent 
advisory hon ' cjp^lsts of an AVTI Instructor, a photographer, an artist, 
and print shop . r rs^^seek Information on what Is relevant and current in 
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•«r-=t. of d..ktop publLhtnT * ' •* " '"Bering .o» 

for o]!^^"S;r?«1l™'.:;;'"™ production 
■onth. H. ..Id th.t the bo«d InforMlly tw or thre. ci« o.ch 

of hi. b"ird "^"d: Sif w?h ^Ir^t^J.'!"' 'T" ' 
that h. u... In hi. cl....r ■•t.rl.l. ,uch .t.,1 .cr.p. 



progr«i h.v. lndlc«t.d th.? hJ;. .rld^ i •dvUot. to th. gr.phlc. 
too. they know gr.phlc. ■ sSn.ri! progrui -btMu.. v. 

progr«.^.fe.„ «if is:in. ™ "'ji;.;'*s:r«fri.^;i:^:^^ Jk"*^' 

of oiM coH)«ny. who sttrv.. «n rK- k ? - ^ Mchlnlita. The president 

in th« MchlS .SI." • '^•^^^ •^•'T' they produce 

inetructor. -F«r-r. .e.^ « . JiiJ J^^r .-^ J^'f^"*/" ^'^'^'^K 

J?Jii«r:i:pi"d"oi-t^:^ "::::;rci;L^iL:t;or- bf- 

III. DLtrlct Structure of Voc.tlon.1 Muc.tlon 

vl.w.^cJ'^ri^f;;^'" *S ?^ ^««« dl.trlet. of th. con.ortlu. 

^o„t 10 y«r. fgo. h. loolcd c«,?"jy .t^n rt. wI^ifT''"""'^"' 
Including p.rtlclp.tion In th. Wright C.M.r ^ At,l i, l 

L -.trlct..^^'^lol^.:^n^^;.rr/^rh.":- <'^^^ riirjo-r-- 
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«diilnlstr«tlvely top he«vy, wliAreas the nuaber of administrators at the 
Vrl^t Center aeeaed reasonable. 

As this anecdote illustrates, participation in secondary -level 
vocational cooperatives in Minnesota is voliintary. The chief advantage of 
such organizational arrangements Is that the pooling of resources across 
snail districts enables participants to offei a b oader range of vocational 
courses, and acre and better equipnent to support instruction, than any 
individual district can afford. Thus at least in theory, students have 
access to hlgh*i^ quality vocational education than would otherwise be 
possible. The fact that the Wright cooperative has survived while other 
such organizations in Minnesota have failed suggests that the superinten- 
dents of the participating districts continue to believe that the 
educational advantages to their students are worth the investaent of funds 
and tiae required to support the cooperative. 

Declalonnaklne /Governance 

WCC is governed by a supervisory board conposed of one aenber selected 
froB each school board of the 10 participating districts. The board aeets 
once a aonth and convenes special Meetings if Issues arise. Each aeaber of 
the board has one vote regardless of the size of the district represented 
and participating school boards tend to appoint the saae aeabers each year. 
(One superintendent expressed the view that the static coaposition of the 
board is a potential problea. *Ve could use soae new blood," he noted.) 
Vhe board chairaanship revolves each year to a aember froa a different 
coaaunity, and the Center director serves as the board's executive director. 

In s«neral, the governance structure for the Center is analogous tc a 
school district's. Legally, all rules and guidelines that apply to a s hool 
board also epply to the WVCC board. The oversight board aakes policy 
decisions auch as a school board does for a school district. (The aajor 
exception is that the Center's board does not have the power to levy taxes.) 
The Center director is siailar to a district superintendent and is the chief 
adainistrative officer for the Center. 

In addition to the governing board, the director receives important 
input into policy and adainistrative decisions during aonthly meetings with 
groups from the participating school districts. One group is the superin- 
tendents from the 10 districts. According to one of th's superintendents, 
the role of this group is advisory, but the superintendents also seek to 
influence decisions made by the governing board. For example, "if there are 
course changes, [the director] would want us to pass resolutions to pass on 
to the governing board.. . . They usually listen to us." The superinten- 
dents review information on the Center, Including enrollments and general 
and capital budgets. They also review and coanent on any plans for 
additions or modifications to the building. 

Another group that meets aonthly is the principals froa the 10 high 
schools in the confortlta*. The principals' group is iaportant for resolving 
probleas of coordination between the Center and the hoae schools. For 
example, this group has been instruaental in working out an equitable 
disciplinary policy for students at the Center, which has been a difficult 
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ta«k bacAuan •ach district haa «oaevhat dlffarent disciplinary rules. For 
axampla, ona hooa school's policy Is to suspand a student caught smoking; 
another vlevs saoklng as a ttinor infraction* Originally, homa principals 
wanted Vright to handle all discipline probleas that occurred at the Center. 
They vare finally conrv^inced, hov«ver» that the following approach is 
preferable: the vocational dapartsent head handles vinor offenses, usually 
by talking with and counseling the students involved. If the problem is 
nore serious or persistent, the departaent head Inforas the hone school and 
the student receives the punishaent hs or she would receive if the offense 
occurred at the hoM school. 

A third school abased advisory group includes guidance counselors from 
the hoM schools. This group works cooperatively to help solve student 
probleias and coordinates policies between the Center end the hoae schools. 
One ioportant role they play is facilitating the course registration 
process » which requires that 700 or 800 Juniors and seniors from 10 schools 
be registered such that all slots are filled and as ouiny students as 
possible get the program they want. Each school receives a certain number 
of slots for the year based on its enrollment. When a school does not use 
all its slots » the slots are made available to other schools. (For example, 
both Buffalo and Haple Lake tend to use more slots than they are initially 
allotted*) The schools preregister their students, and then the counselors 
from all the home schools *gac together and start burse trading to fill all 
the slots CcM^romises are worked out using the general principle that 
seniors' choices are honored first, except for cases of Juniors who want a 
program such as construction or BK>del office in order to participate in the 
cooperative education program during their senior year. 

The director concentrates on relationships with the governing board and 
superintendents and delegates many aspects of day-to*day operations to 
others. He said that he learned this approach from his years of running his 
own business before coming to Vright In 1971. He sees teachers as experts 
in their fields and allows them to run their own programs. His philosophy 
is that *teacherf are independent here. They're the boss. If you teach 
welding, you know more about it than I do." Teachers agree with this 
perception. The teachers in graphics noted that the director basically says 
to them, "You're the professioxuil* Ve hired you as such. Ve expect you to 
do it." Vx% luichine trades instructor noted that the director's attitude is 
that "you know what you want to teach and are allowed to teach it." In 
addition, the director has assigned disciplinary matters to a senior teacher 
who is a department head. (At an earlier point, he had also delegated 
liaison with home schools to an assistant director, who visited schools 
regularly. Since this individiial left and was not replaced, there has been 
very little contact with home school programs.) 



Swpgrtg intf_ggniti:aintf 

The current budget for WVCC Is $1,171,000, funded by the state and by 
contributions from each of the 10 participating districts. No federal funds 
are used to support th^i Center. The Center also receives support from local 
business people on the advisory councils, who provide, for example, some raw 
materials for shops and some Job placements. Less tangible support is 
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contributed by district board nembers and adainlstrators aervlug on the 
governing board and advisory boards. 

SoM districts are ardent supporters of WCC, but others are not. The 
lack of support by soae districts Is reflected In their not using all their 
allotted slots. A superintendent who supports the Center said that one 
reason soae districts do not use all their slots Is their distance from the 
Center. With a one -hour bus ride each vay, *lt can take four hours for a 
two-hour block.* He also s'laltted that soae school staff aay subtly deter 
students froa partlclpatloii. 'There aay be soae counselors and principals 
who see It as less than a challenging prograa, mo they don't work very hard 
to recruit students.* The aore supportive schools then use the leftover 
slots. Another supportive superintendent said that *ve always use aore 
slots- -10 to 20 percent aore. All students who want to participate, can." 
One staff aeabar at the Center noted that, on the other hand, "If [a 
district doesn't] want a student here, they'll throw up roadblocks.* 



Relationship to the Academic Prceraa 

As an area vocational school, WCC operates as a "shared tlae" 
facility, with students enrolled at the Center taking their acadealc courses 
at their hoae high schools and traveling to the Center for vocational 
education. As noted earlier, one of the ad>^antages of this type of 
organizational structure In rural or suburban localities Is that participat- 
ing districts are able to offer their students a broader range of vocational 
offerings than would be possible Individually. At the saae tlae, the fact 
that acadealc and vocational courses are taught In different facilities may 
redui«> the likelihood that auch coordination of the two components of a 
student's prograa will occur. 

Although aany of the vocational courses offered at the Center have 
significant aath and science coaponents, there does not appear to be auch 
coordination Vrtween these courses and the trlgonoaetry, physics, or other 
aath and ucIbll^z courses taught at the hoae schools. Fart of the problem Is 
the difficulty In coordinating the Center with 10 Independent hoae high 
schools, each of which aay be lapleaentlng a different academic program. 
Districts In Minnesota are allowed to create their own ctirrlculua offerings 
and sequence, and Integration of WCC courses with acadealcs would be 
particularly difficult under these clrcuastances. 

At the saae tlae, a larger roadblock to coordination than location or 
variability In acadealc offerings seeas to be a feeling of animosity between 
acadealc and vocational teachers. According to our Interviews, aany 
vocational teachers believe that their colleagues In the home schools do not 
see thea as qualified to teach acadealc aspects of their subjects. The 
t« shers at WCC resent this "second-class citizenship" because they believe 
tti«sy can teach the principles and applications of these advanced subjects as 
well as the acadealc teachers in the hoae schooly. Referring to the 
isolation of teachers at the Center froa teachers in her school, one 
principal observed that "there's very l*ttle coaaunication. It's not s^ 
auch the physical distance [this schoc'' ir «bout 10 alles froa WCC] as 
different alnd sets." One vocational istructor said she had no contact 
with teachers at the hoae high schools. "The high schools see us as a 
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threat because of declining enrollment. We're Just one .ore place for their 
•tudents to go and not be in their classes.- Another Instructor said "our 
^r! fT!^?" ;* i-ol.ted as they can get. The people at the hone schools 
are fighting for their turf, and isany are hostile." 

K» ^ «oi.e high schools and the vocational center have been affected 

by declining enrollment. At WVCC, the demographic trend has been 
•xacerbated by increased graduation requirements in academic areas. The 
impetus for these Increased requirements is the University of Minnesota's 
Intent to raise Its entrance requirements In foreign language, math, and 
science. This development has led some schools in the consortium to change 
their requirements for a diploma. Even in schools that have not officially 
raised their requirements, students are beginning to take more foreign 
language, math, and science as electives. "The Irony.- according to one 
pAldanc* counselor, "is that very few of our students go to 'the U.' Most 
iiho go to four-year institutions go to St. Cloud State, which has not 
chaxiged its requirements." 

The effect of these course -taking patterns on WVCC has been 
algniflcant. The Center is losing students--and in some cases its better 
studantS"Who believe they cannot afford to attend the C^mter because of 
real and parcelved changes in academic requireaents . The WVCC staff 
collected the following data from the home schools on the 102 students who 
dropped out during the first semester: 

Moved or transferred 13% 

Returned to home school 60% 

(needed additional credits) 

Graduated early 3% 

Dropped out of school 25% 



Total 



101% (due to rounding) 



As a result of Increased graduation requirements, the director has 
tried to persuade home schools to grant science and math credit for some of 
Uie Center s courses, such as electronics and medical occupations- -both of 
wtiich have large math or science components. After a long discussion with 
the governing board and seeming agreement, however, one member said "I'm 
not going to give more than one-quarter credit,- even though these are year- 
long courses. 



Chanyea ^v^^ xi«* 

Ibe main changes at Wright slace the school's inception ir 1972 have 
been the growth in number of participating districts, the Center's 
enrollment ard the variety of course offerings. The cooperative was foraed 
by five school districts in the spring of 1971; two more districts Joined 
later the same year and two more came aboard in 1973. The tenth district 
Joined in 1981. As the number of participating school districts Increased, 
enrollment grew from 468 to approximately 800. The number of course 
offerings has also grown. Originally the Center offered classes in 
agribusiness, auto mechanics, business and office occupations chUd 
development, construculon. graphics, health occupations, business, fashion 
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And apparel, sales and narkstlng* and waldlng. Today » agribusiness is 

offered only as a cooperative education program, and other prograiu (a.g*, 

nedla occupations) have been added to reflect changes In the areata labor 
flMirkat* 



Pnique Features 

WCC has continued In operation ifhlle sany other vocational education 
cooperatives In Hlnnesota have failed* Many avail school districts fomed 
co-ops for vocational education, special education, and other services in 
the 1960a and 1970s. When enrollnents began to decline and funds for 
education dropped, many of these co-ops folded. WCC Is one of the few In 
the state that has survived, at least In part becaiiae local administrators 
believe their districts receive asqple services In return for their contrlbu* 
tlon to WCC; several mentioned specifically the administrative efficiency 
of the Center. 

Perhaps more lflq>ortant to the cooperative's survival la Its governance 
structure. Although districts contribute resources to the Center based on 
size, each dlatrlct has one vote on the govaming board. As a result, 
although the Center Is located in Buffalo, and Buffalo passed the original 
bond issue to build the facility, ""It's no longer thought of as Buffalo's. 
It belongs to all the districts,* according to the director. Thus each of 
the 10 districts has an equal say In determining the Center 'a curriculum 
offerings, decisionmaking regarding the allocation of operating and capital 
funds, and school policies. This equity has foatered the sense of ownership 
and commitment that have enabled the Center to continue in the face of 
declining resources and enrollment, changing labor markets, and other 
problems that face secondary vocational education In Minnesota and 
elsewhere . 



IV. The Vocational Education Programs 



WCC offers the following one -year programs: 

o Media Occupations . The program teaches skills involved in 
producing video tapes, including aound, script writing, 
editing, lighting, and video taping in the atudio and on 
location. 

o H^dlp^l Oycupatl^ons . Course topics include dlSw:.-« 

processes, medical terminology, nutrition, perso:Lal health, 
and human behavior. Students have the opportunity to become 
certified In Red Cross first aid and cardiopulmonary 
rssuscltatlon (CPR) and to complete licensing requirements to 
become a long* term care assistant. Students participate in a 
four -week volunteer/observer program in area health care 
facilities* 

o Child C*rg QcfiWfltlgna. instruction includes career 

exploration In child care, prenatal care, childbirth, infant 
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c«r«, child development, r.-itrition. end health and safety. 
Students participate In « three -week child care service 
during the Christie holidays and also participate in two 
six-week fieldwork experiences in local nurseries, day care 
centers, and elenentary schools. 

H grt l CWlUrg-UndariWlTlt - Aimed at special needs students In 
grades 10, 11, and 12, this course provldas skills needed for 
enployaent in nurseries and other horticultural businesses 
and for developing gardening as a hobby. Skills include the 
planting and care of Indoor and outdoor housa plants, the 
planting and care of trees and shrubs, iind the dasign. 
planting, and aaintenance of fruit and vegetable gardens. 

Mg4gl Qfflffg. The class is centered on a siaulated office in 
which students act as receptionists, accountants, nail 
clerks, typists, payroll clerks, etc. The course is aiaed at 
improving students' business skills and knowledge and making 
them familiar and comfortable with business practices . 

Mgdffl Stgra . Similar to the Model Office, the Model Store 
siaulates retail sales in food, apparel, books, gifts, and 
hardware. Students rotate Jobs in merchandixing, cash 
register operations, window displays, and sales counters. 
Students also study advertising, shipping and receiving, 
store layout and design, payroll procedures, Inventory 
control, and sales manageaent. 

Autg Mechanics, instruction covers safety, use of service 
manuals and publications, preventive maintenance, prob^ 
diagnosis, fuel systems, suspension and brake systems, 
transmissions, ventilation systems, electrical systems, 
tiineups, pollution control, and front-end alignment. 

Construction . The course centers on residantial construction 
and includes topics such as site development, planning, 
masonry, carpentry, plumbing, and cabinet making. Each year 
students build a three -bedroom house on the school grounds. 

Graphics Commuyi^«;fltlfr"» Coursework involves the design, 
preparation, and printing of graphics material. Studenti 
also learn camera use and operation, darkroom techniques, 
screen printing, and use of offset and photo presses. 

HftChlne Trades. Instruction includes principles of aachine 
and machine tool set up and operation, shaping cold metal 
with machines and hand tools, and working from blueprints as 
well as written specifications. 

Welding Trfl4 &. students study metallurgy, various welding 
processes and techniques, and blueprint readi;-_3. 
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o Electronics . Coursavork Involves basic principles of direct 
and alternating current, aemlconductors . circuit building, 
and testing* 

The Center also offers the following OJT prograns: service Industries, 
sales and aarketlng, trade and Industrial, agribusiness, and business and 
office. In addition to these prograns, WCC offers a OMiiagoiient program for 
adult farmers, en alternative school for students aged 16 to 21 who have 
dropped out of school, and a tvo-vay Interactive television system. 

The completion r f courses at WCC counts tovard graduation requirements 
at the schools Ir. the consortium* At Buffalo High School, a year's course 
at the Center ^otmt.Y for one of the 22 credits needed to graduate. Haple 
Lake High requires i'our quarter credits (of the 66 needed for graduation) 
from the following: ^agriculture, art, btislness, home economics, Indiistrlal 
arts, [or] Wright Vocational Center [courses].* 



Each vocational program has work and classroom areas but Is configured 
somewhat differently. For example, the machine trades shop occupies a large 
area with a Isrge number of milling machines, a smaller nook where the 
Instructor lectures and students do seat woi^k, and small glassed- In offices. 
The auto mechanics program has two separate Instructional areas (and two 
teachers) --the shop where stxidents work on cars and a more tradltloi^l 
classroom with desks and a blackboard. The graphics program also has two 
classrooms (and two teachers) but a different configuration. One class Is 
used for pre-press activities, such as design layouts, and looks like an art 
or drafting class with desks and drafting tables. The other classroom has 
desks, printing equipment, and a separate darkroom. Tha model office, which 
occupies a large open area. Is the first thing a visitor sees after entering 
the building. Students work In office areas such as word processing and 
reception* The model store, which Is behind the model office, simulates a 
small department store with a cash register and clothes, household goods, 
tools, and toys displayed as if they were for sale* Behind a partition Is a 
cXassrcom area for lectures, discussions, and seat work. The remainder of 
the central part of the building Is classrooms for the instructional 
components of the on-the-job training programs. These rooms are vacant when 
students are at their job sltee. 

The mix of classroom teaching and shop or hands-on experience differs 
at WVCC according to the content of the particular course and the preference 
of the Instructor. All classes meet five days per week for 100 minutes and 
extend over the full school yaar. instructors teach three such blocks each 
day. All programs have some kind of classroom component, which Involves 
lectures, discussions, demonstrations, etc., and most have shop time, In 
which students work on Individual projects. For many of the "white glove** 
programs, hands-on or lab courponents are limited, such as a three-week day 
care prograi^ during the Christmas holidays, where students are responsible 
for setting up schedules and for preparing and conducting activities, such 
as reading a story. While one stxident presents an activity, other students 
observe the children and the techniques their fellow students xise. During 
other parts of the year (except during volunteer work programs , discussed in 
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one prerequisite is that every student must be interviewed by a co-op 
coordinator to take the course. Selection is not automatic: "We turn down 
a lot of students, according to the director. The coordinators check for 
appropriate skill levels but also assess factors such as the student's 
attitudes and attendance record. Interviews are important to determine what 
kind of job the studert wants. Some students come Into the program with a 
Job. Others are placed by the Center, Almost all placements are paying 
Jobs. According to one coordinator, "It's not as important %rhat they make 
as that they make something." Wages range from minimtia wage to $8,00 per 
hour. If, as rarely occurs, a student cannot be placed, he or she s^^.\ 
enroll in another program at WCC or return full-time to the home school* 

Students earn one credit for the co-op Job and one credit for classroom 
work associated with the co^op program. Coursework centers on Job 
behaviors '-"how to find them, how to keep them, how to quit," The following 
are examples of places where students currently hold jobs: 

o Service Industry : child care facility, hospital, nursing home, 
fast food restaurant 



o Business : law office, accounting firm, government office, utility 
company 

o Sales : retail store, telemarketitlg firm 

o Trades and Industry : construction firm, manufacturing firm, 
graphic arts firm 

Students' grades are based on Job performance, attitude, aad class 
work. The coordinators observe students on the Job, and employars rate 
their performance In areas such as timeliness, appearance, and cooperation. 



Extracurricular Components 

WVCC provides only vocational education services. It sponsors no 
extracurricular activities because students participate in such activities 
at their home schools. The Center and the districts do cooperatfi so that 
students taking a class at WCC can participate In home school activities. 
F^r example, if a school has a pep rally during school hours, staff at WCC 
excuse students from class to attend. Similarly, home schools excuse 
students from class to participate in field trips sponsored by the Center, 



The main source of data on program outcomes is a one*year follow-up of 
students done for the state. These data are imperfect, but they provide 
•ome informarion on what happens to students once they leave WCC, Table 3 
shows that nearly all former sttxdents who responded to the survey attend 
some postsecondary institution, are gainfully employed, or both. Unemploy- 
ment is low. The "Other" category presumably includes military enlistment. 
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Table 3 



Post secondary Only 
Paid Employnent Only 
Poatsecondary and Employed 
Unemployed 
Other 

Total 




51 
98 
57 
6 
16 



22 
43 
25 
3 
7 



(88% of the 51 are fulLtlme) 
(76% of the 98 are full-time) 



228 100 



Table 4 



Less than $1.50 
$1.51 to $1.99 
$2.00 to $2.99 
$3.00 to $3.99 
$4.00 to $4.99 
Above $4.99 

Total 



Male 
(n-166) 



1 
0 

2 

1 o 

31 
47 

100 



Female 

(n-62) 




0 

0 
9 
65 
3^ 
11 

100 



Total 
(n-228) 



1 
C 

4 
31 
27 
38 

100 
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V. 



The Teachers 



Professional and support staff at 



WVCC include the following: 



Director 

Adnlnlstratlve Secretary 

Bookkeeper 

Instructors 

Co* op Coordinators 

Technical Tvcors 

Teachers' Aides 

Custodians 



1 
1 
1 
14* 
7 
2 
2 
3 



Total 



31 



*Wlth students attending the Center 
dally, the student* teacher ratio Is 



In three two-loor blocks 
approximately 19 to 1. 



gflcKgrgund and Training 

All teachers at WVCC are certified In the areas they teach. Most have 
degrees fron four*year Institutions In relevant flelda. For exasiple, the 
medical occupations teacher has a B,S. In sedlcal technology; the child care 
instructor has a B*A* in elementary education and an M.Ed, in early 
childhood education; one graphics instructor has a B.S. in industrial arts; 
the other has a B.A* In vocational education. Other teachers were educated 
at t:%ro*year institutions. For example, the electronics instructor FCudled 
at an AVTI. One teacher ve interviewed came directly from Industry and 
earned his certification while teaching. 

Although a few of the instructors at WVCC are beginning teachers (the 
Instructor in the Model Store is completing her first year of teaching, for 
example), ttost are veterans. The medical occupations instructor has 17 
years of teaching experience; the two auto mechanics instructors have 47 
years of experience between them. Moreover, many of the teaching staff have 
extensive experience as teachers at WVCC. At least two of the teachers have 
been at the Center since it opened In 1972. Several others have been there 
10 years or more. For the teachers interviewed, the overall average years 
of experience is nearly eight years, indicating a low turnover rate. 

All Instructors have had relevant work experience. In some cases, they 
have had extensive experience in an industry or business germane to their 
subject area. For example ^ the welding instructor was In the welding 
business for 20 yi^ars before he started teaching at WVCC. One of the 
graphics Instructors said, "I have workc^d In the offset printing business my 
whole Ilf«.** The child care instructor was a director of a day care center. 
The electronics teacher owned a television repair shop before he started 
teaching. Some t/^achers- -such as the machine trades instructor- *stlll work 
in their trade every summer "to keep current.* 
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Instructors at wvrr 
They see thema.lv.. a. criJJ^Jn 7 * i"*^"*" or Industry orientation 

foreman or aup.rvi.or. For exaanie ?! *«ui»es the role of 

"t up the class like a job ^hTij^h^r^^^*"* Instructor said "I 

projects are to be done ind ^'"^^ "•Ign-nts. They know what 

They may be troublemaker, m*- u 

here. They lo.e the IdantjL^J^^h^'S; Z'^*'''?^ ' , ^^''^ f«sh 
chance for .o». .tudent. to ge? af Id^!:/"'*^"^ i» '^I^*' l*st 

Industry. I tell them what l^'.^ijf^^^^"' P«°Pl« 
had a student who was ^oln^ 11 aJ' I ^ it for a Uvinz T 

machine shop. Now he's « foreman. ' '^^^l^^d him Into taking 

Another Instructor rr%lA 

stud.«.. p.„«.. .JS,:;.; « - ho-, .chool c.Ul„g on. of his 

In th. pr„gr„ .nd win ... t^.? tt.y b^?f ' T"" ^^'y 
W« CM, handl. klis with low .blllt! TT! ! instructor ..w 

h. work. hard. h"^I^.„.?"* P"""' .v.n holding 

"11. either.- °°''*" ' '"OBpllth u such, but hs won't 



VI. The Students 

l^e 

relied l"^",n"ob«r^«'lin,''J^ti".f!'" demographics, but 

graduates. As one would «xp«t tjr.^M' ' f"-^" follow-u^ of 

that p.r.11.1. the combinations of .icl.TcrLs^ i''"^!:''"*-'''" ""''Srounds 
*'"°^«- ■"ciai cxascea in the communities as a 

Academically, the students at th« ^ 
lowest achievers. A principal of onS of tho" "^T f"""" '^^^^ the 
■tudents attending the Center *rl t schools said that "the 

send 50!se eorrf =-7^ ^-enter are rept«»«ntatlve nf .ii "^"^ ^'^^ 

« soise good «i.udents and some that mrm ' ^ students. We 

Instructor indicated that he haS It Llll ? " ^« ^«ldlns 

classes this year. One reasoX^h-ibiJit^' Vf "udents^n his 

according to one of the graphics fnatr.! J ^ -tudents attend WCC is that 
understand that it's chaluSgl" To^^ ""' f*^^"^' beginning to 
According to a principal of on^ ;f th! » ^'^^^^ '^•"•^ students. 
attract better student. F.og^^I such'^rhe'^Uh'* ' "° 

6 -ucn as health occupations are 
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challenging. They also Individualize programs to challenge students with 
different ability levels." 

The range In ability levels Is supported by data from the one -year 
follov^up of self -reported class rank (Table 5). Overall, the reported 
class rank of those responding to the survey fall about evenly into four 
qxiartilaSf although the self ^reported class ranks of female graduates are 
noticeably higher than those of male graduates. It is unclear from these 
data whether tlrds was an artifact of the survey (e.g.» fever females 
responded) or whether girls enrolling at WCC tend to be higher achievers . 
Ue found no evidence from interviews to support the latter conclusion. 



Table 5 

Self ^Reported Class Rank Based on 
Results from One-Year Fcllow-up 



CI AS 8 Rftnk 


Hale 

(n-166) 
% 


Female 
(n-62) 
% 


Total 
(n-228) 
% 


Upper quarter 


18 


44 


25 


Second quarter 


23 


29 


25 


Third quarter 


24 


16 


22 


Bottom quarter 


35 


11 


28 


Total 


100 


100 


100 



The dropout rate of students in the 10 home schools is low, reportedly 
under 10 percent. The rate among students at WVCC is also low, about six 
percent. The superintendent of one district In the consortium said that 
■very few students drop out once they're there." 



Special Ponulatlons 

According to one of the special education tutors, WVCC serves 
approximately 30 special education students, or about four percent of the 
Center's total enrollment. Most are classified as learning disabled or 
educabiy mentally retarded. Although the Centtir is readily accessible to 
the physically handicapped^ few enroll. Special education students tend to 
be enrolled in certain occupational areas more often than others. For 
example, about 20 percent of those enrolled in child care are special 
education students. Auto mechanics classes also lecelve a higl^i proportion 
of special education students. 

Special education students receive support to facilitate their success 
at the Center. Two technical tutors* -one for the "white gloves" areas, the 
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principal »«rvlc«i i. ««v«r«l of tht prograiu. On« of the 

orientation .ctlvltJ.;"J:Ju^'^ S^r of IS.' SIJ^T -^^^l^- 
cluaet In atsslon V« ^8-1^.1 * • chance to .ee 

Tha tutor provlj:;* ^^'^i,:::; introduction to the Canter, 

conducted a 45.alnute .cj^enln. o^hr^ J! 
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Sex Ster^^^pypii^y 
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duaping ground. That's changed since schoole started to give credit for 
courses and counselors and principals got to knov us better.** 

At the saiM tlse, not all attitudes ere positive. One Instructor sald» 
'Sure, thtre is i stigma uttached to vocational education*** In addition, 
not all students come to WCC for reasons aasociated vlth the coursevork* 
One teacher told me that *some students come here because of their friends. 
If one leaves, there is an exodus,** Recently when this happened, he asked 
some of the students, ""What vlll you do when you leave school? If be goes 
on velfare, will you follow him?" 



HffPf g and AaplrictgRg 

As the rer'ults of the one-year follow-up show (see Table 1). most 
students graduating from WVCC go on to some postsecondary education, into 
paid employment, or into a combination of employment and further education. 
These outcomes seem to be typical of all students in the home schools. For 
example, a principal of one of the smaller sending schools said that ** about 
50 percent of our students go on for further education and about SO percent 
go ri^t to work.* Although a large number of graduates pursue post* 
secondary education, **relatively few go on to four^year institutions," 
according to the same principal* 

Patterns of pursuing fuxther education and/or continuing in the 
specific occupational training area diff'^r significantly within vocational 
programs at WCC, In medical occupations, approximately 60 percent continue 
i:i a health-related field, hut the instructor indicated that only IJ percent 
of. her atuc'ients attended four-year Institutioos. According to the 
electronics teacher, ''Most students who want to pvrsue this field go on to 
an AVTI. But maybe that's me** (I.e., he Is a product of an AVTI and perhaps 
as ^ result encourages his students in that direction) . The Instructor in 
child care said that between 30 and 40 percent of her students attend an 
AVTI. The majority end up in other fields, either directly after high 
school or after some postsecondary education. She also noted that 
significant numbers of her students take this course for parenting skills, 
although this Is not a purpose of the course and parenting is covered in 
courses at the home schools. The nuto mechanics instructors also indicated 
that many of their students (50 to 70 percent) take their course for 
personal improvement rather than any aspiration to bocome auto mechanics. 
The welding instructor said that **a lot of my students come back to visit 
me. Many of them do not ^o into it immediately, but many do end ip in 
welding after three or four years.** 

The teachers in the cooperative education program also indicated 
different post -high school patterns for their stiAdents. The co-op teachers 
for business said that 75 percent of their students go on to an AVTI or a 
four-year Institution* The Trades and Induatry instructor noted that about 
50 percent of his stude vts continue formal education. He also estimated 
that 70 to 75 percent ended up In Jobs related to Trades and Industry. The 
cooperative teacher for service occupations said that more than half of her 
students go directly Into the job market, usually in service- related Jobs. 
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VII. SniBMry Theses And Indlcatora of Success 



Several theae. related to the suceese of the Wrltht Center eaerffe from 
^^^d^nJ'^r^"": interview, with .d-lni.tr.tS.. te.cS.Jr Sd 

C^tlT' ! ? ; '^•w/* • understanding of and .gree-eni with the 

philosophy of vocational education. Th; ataff at WVCC 

Jfin «J ^""^"^ P""^"* 'hould be the explora- 

s"?uf th:r^ I'^i** -P""^- vocational 

skills that they can apply directly upon eaployMnt If thev do not enter 

postsecondary training, there waa cons.nau. thit obtaining' indepth 
InforiMtion ilicut a given occupaMon or cluster of occupations rather than 
Sellntfr"'*""'" '"''^''^ ^ ^^-^^^'<>-> the'ri^^J go!fof 

This view of the appropriate Mission of secondary vocational education 
•oro«™^*? r8*"^"5^«" ^* -chool's offlJings. E^Ji J? tie " 

nJ^^JI^ T * ; y"'^-!**"* («lthough sons .tudent. in son* 

prograa. also enter co-op as a second year). Further, the Instruction for 

oTrHI ioS." J'^if %• ' r?'^'*" «^ social orgaitzatJon 

IZ *u ^ •ff«ct, this approach teachea students ^ to work rather 

!S w^.'; »tudent. are learning self-reliance, decl.lonsaklng. timeliness 
and lndu.triou.ness, and other aspects of behaving a. adulta in ihe 

foundations of occupational .kills and the lob 
behaviors nece..ary for succeasful labor force participation alone with 
exposure to different type, of occupation., 1. ?hought%o b^ liporfanJ to 

^n.'^^K^r*™;!?' ■tnicture of the Center ha. contributed to it. survival 
^ii^^^^'f ^'^c-'tional cooperatives In the .tate have failed. Although 
district, in the conFortlum vary in aize fro. a few hundred to a few 
lfTt^r!'r''"^T' although dl.trlct.' .onetary contribution, and number 

^! to .Ize. each district has one vote on 

the governing board This one -di.tr let -on. -vote philosophy ha. contributed 
of ownrship for all dl.trlct.. School boaidi If the iS 

o^^i cinier ^^2'^"' ^"^ll't "^^^ over.ight in the operations 

^up^Jt " * result have continued their participation and 

The director's consultative .tyle al.o contribute, to this sense of 
iJ/"? 'i''''**''''; "! regularly consult, with superintendent., high 
.cuol principal., end guidance couneelors on questions and probleiis 
n?«!tS! f**^' responsibilitle.. The.e .yst.matic conJultatJon. 

provide adisinistrators and ataff of the 10 district, with a senae of 
participation in th. Center's adainistratlon. The.e groups, in turn 
U^ge'rco^lt;""'' »>«f— governing board ani toe 

The director's adnlnlstrative style, which he derived fron his 
experience in the bu.ine.. world, Is another factor in the Center's success 
The «o.t iisportant ..p.ct of this atyle 1. delegation of responsibility and' 
authority. A. a re.ult. teacher, at WVCC have .ub.tantl.l latitude to 
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d4t«iiilM what th«y ttach bAt«d on their pro£«fl«loTul •xpertite and the 
guidarxe of their Advlfory groups. The resulting trust and respect between 
the director end teachers have been Inporta^it In building and maintaining 
high staff morale. 

The director's administrative style and attendant professional 
treatment of teacher a have helped to attract and hold a well -qualified 
fnstructlonal staff* One important char meter Is tic of the staff Is their 
experience and ongoing contact vlth postsecondary Institutions and vith the 
business and lndus!:rlal cooanmlty. These contacts help ensure that vhat is 
taught is related to programs for further study at AVTI's and four-year 
institutions and ultimately to the needs of employers. Business and 
Industrial contacts also lead to support for the programs at the Center in 
terms of, for example, providing employment for graduates of WCC. The 
business and industrial contacts cf WCC Instructors also support positive 
perspectives toward etudents. Teachers at WCC tend to treat their stiidents 
more like employees than like teenagers. Being treated more like adults 
seems to have a salutary effect on the behavior and attitudes of students. 
Students who are troublemakers at their home high school often perform quite 
well at the Center. 

Instructors' business orientations influence how thay teach* Much of 
the Instruction Is modeled on vork* For example, the Kodel Office and Model 
Store simulate office and retail environments. The machine trades 
instructor sets up his class as a *Job shop."" Students In graphics cycle 
through the design and production phases of a series of projects as they 
might in a printing business* The major activity of construction trades is 
building a house. An important project of the electronics class is to wire 
the house that construction students build* 

Besides relating class snd shop activities to actiial Jobs, this 
strateg:^ of modeling working environments Is Important for individualizing 
Instnictlon. Students In most classes work on individual projects* The 
better students can vork faster and more Independently, proceeding to more 
advanced and chsllenglng work. Less able students can work at a slower 
pace, receive continuing help from the Instructor, and not hold back the 
more able and ambitious students. 

In part because of the ability to individualize, programs at WCC 
attract a vide range of students* Course work and shop vork can be tailored 
to both the needs of special education students and to the college bound. 
As a result* the Center has managed to avoid some of the stereotyping and 
tracking of the vocational education student that often occurs at the 
secondary level. 

All these factors Lave contributed co a regional vocational educational 
center that is successful In many respects. One aspect of WCC's success is 
that it has survived when similar centers in Minnesota have cloaed. Even as 
enrollments have declined and support for eaucatlon has decreased, WCC has 
grown In enrollment, in the programs it offers, and in the spectrum of 
studencs it attracts. Although in its early years the less able students 
and troublemakers were "dumped" there, more rec ntly the Center has been 
able to draw some of the best students from participating high schools. For 
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hAf of*w?r*I'? S**"!"** in-tructor.' .upport and encouragement, nearly 
half of WVCC gr.du.te. .ttend two- or four-ye.r po,t.econd.?y InsktutioL. 

Success of the Center Is .Iso Indicted by enploynent r.tes In « 

unemployed. Nearly 70 percent Indicted th.t they held full- or p.rt^t^e 
™M'"T*^^r; ^•"•"'^ ^« "-Pond^nti were eng«gerirn«e 

"Me^^nt^^rt! ^"^.^'l ^o^oolint, ^/or work. Thus the Centfr .ppelrrto be 
tee^M^^^i r*^' •ncour.glng .tud.nt. to g.ln .ddltlon.1 t?.ining .nd 
te«ching then how to function effectively In the labor iwrket. 
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VII, ITINERANT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



A secondary vocational education cooperative "without a roof," the 
Woodland Cooperative Center, based in Staples, Minnesota, takes vocational 
education to the students in six snail coBBunltles in that state. Classes 
are conducted In the participating schools, vlth students or teachers 
traveling to one or another of the schools for their vocational courses . 
The exploratory vocational education offered through this arrangement 
introduces students to a variety of career options that they can pursue 
after graduation through further training or education. The case study 
describes some of the innovative strategies that have been developed to 
enable very small school districts to provide vocational options that 
individually they could never hope to offer their high school students. 
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tfOODlAND COOPERATIVE CENTER 
Staple.*!, Minnesota 

Hancy E. Adelman 



I . Overview 



Driving north of the Twin Cities for three hours along the Mississippi 
River and then west brings a visitor to the heart of central Minnesota. It 
is an area of small towns and very small towns. Farming, agribusiness, and 
assorted snail businesses are the economic laainstays of these communities. 
Staples itself is a "divijlon point" on the northern tier east-west railway 
route; until about 1960, the railroad was the town's only industry. 

The Woodland Cooperative Center is a vehicle for extending the 
vocational offerings of high schools In six small Mlimesotu communities: 
BrowerviUe, Clarissa, Eagle Bend, Motley, Pillager, and Staples.^ With a 
population of about 3,000, Staples is the "aetropolis" in the group. The 
other towns average 500 to 600 residents. So far, all the towns in the 
cooperative have managed to maintain their own school districts, although 
tile specter of consolidation now faces one community as its physical plant 
d&'srlorates. Each high school offers some of its own vocational programs, 
with the cooperative programs supplementing these often limited offerings. 

The Woodland Center Is not a place. Unlike the Wright Vocational 
Cooperative Center described in another case study in this volume, the 
participating communities In the Woodland Cooperative do not have the 
resources to float a bond issue for vocational school construction. As the 
director of Woodland says, "We are a cooperative without a roof." Space for 
administrative offices is rented from the Staples school district. Voca- 
tional classes funded through the cooperative arrangement are conducted in 
several member schools, and students travel from their home schools to take 
vocational courses in whichever school they are offered. In addition , some 
"ocational teachers travel among schools, providing vocational instruction 

n each. Thus, in some sen/^e the cooperative delivers "itinerant" 
^ icational education. 

Finding the offices of the Woodland Cooper&tlve is easy. Turn right 
one block past the traiflc light. (That's Ihfi traffic light ) Physically, 
Staples Is typical of many small midwestem towns- -a "downtowii" crossroads 
with a cluster of two-story, flat-roofed connerclal establishments end 



The full name of the cooperative is Freshwater/Woodland Cooperative 
Center. The Freshwater portion of the consortium provides special education 
programs for children from the six school districts. A third cooperative 
enterprise- -the Interactive Cooperative Educational Television System 
(K45AR)-- involves Clarissa, Eagle Bend, Staples, and two districts that are 
not part of Freshwater/Woodland. 
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S*"^,**^ residences extending out from the hub in all four direc 

oJSr^*.!" "f^^^^*'^""^"^ ""^ outskirts of to^ 

other tovns In the cooperative are similar, without the traffic li^^t 



rhllQSQDhv/Mlsalon/gffa] y, 



The stated objectives of the Woodland Center are -to provide hirfi 
^^^ce^b'^^^^vn?^ opportunity to ^jRifllft [emphasis aSd^d ^a^ef^s 
enhance basic skills, develop basic Job entry or emplovabll* ty skills *nd 
to prepare for post-.econdary education.- m, cle« ei^ha.i.^ll on 
J?aJnJr''^/^"'iT' •^-^^-^ to postsecond^J^^^iJion or 

iLiel^^one S:j^?:f^ T^.^T'"^ 'T'' t^at'Ipprox- 

n J z l^^^o1.l^rJo'^?e"t"^^^^ ^^^^-"^^^^ -^^^ ^^^—^^ 



School CUmjn;^ 



Because the vocational classes offered through the Woodland Center are 

•Jsn"«.:s:r:o's::"' r^*****^''* ^ chaS:cteri.tir:::2i':ce :r 

euios attached to the center program. Students enrolling in the Center- 
sponsored courses are alerted through their school's course 1 J. J to S^afact 
w^Sd?;^ ^^^^^^^^ ^ourJes U * prlvlUgi bf 

vo^?d JT; P^l«<=lP«l opportunity for abuse of the coopfratl>e ™tea 

":iel'Sa*t;e.r.%^oordr^ • -Ignlflcant number of st^Ct^ 

SnLi^T«lIt^ It • -V"^**^ potential 

lor truancy exists. It has never been a serious problem, however: 

V ^^Jfty-tbree percent of the secondary schools in America educating 
.«h In'ISSJtLf -^-1 stuSnts. enroll fewer Jia^ sSo students 

Jf**"' «• »v*r 1.600 combined elementary/secondary 

; •nrolling nearly three-quarters of a million students; perhlJ. one- 
i^ij?.tLi?V" ""'^ •^^^^'^^^ ^ Table 1 showi.'^botS' 

;::ji:^"Lp':r;nv:" "^""^^-^ ^« -^o-^- p^tidpiting m the 

Small rural schools have essentially the same types of problems a« 
problu. (»nd Che «chlev.iMnt.) «• on • p.r.oMl ,c»l.. In .chool. of th's 
plui .r« v,U known by .om or .11 of tho faculty >nd »di.lnlitr.tor. A 

^™ T ^ """l""" C.nt.r. V.nd.11,. ««j theft ere bv no 
leeneg. or.gn«cy i, reletlvely co«»on. Sub.tence Ause 

i^^^fl rl^^ lJ-' ''ir'"'^ " "= fhere .re .till 

J"»i^.chof?" «^ -nony-Ity found in 
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Table 1 



Enrollnent In Senior High School and Grad Structure 
of Schools for Six Rural Conmunltles In Minnesota 



School District 


Enrollnent 
Grades 10-12 


Grade Structure of 
Local School fs) 


Brovervllle 


140 


K-12 


Clarissa 


80 


K12 


Eagle Bend 


90 


K-12 


Motley 


120 


K-12 


Pillager 


140 


K-12 


Staples 


425 


K-6; 






7-12 



II. The School and the Coimnunlty 

Schools and churchaa are the centerpieces of community life In the 
Woodland Center's nenber towns* Staples has a community center with a 
svlmmin^ pool as well. However, in all the towns, the school band* the 
sports teams, the chorus, and the honors accrued belong to and are enthusl* 
astlcally supported by the entire populace. This ^oes for the vocational 
education programs as w^ll, and for good reason. Not too long ago, 
vocational training played a major role In helping bail the area out. 



Emolovers 

In the early 1960s, Staples was led to believe that it would shortly 
become redundant as a railroad division point. The trains would continue to 
pass through, but they would no longer stop to change crews. This was a 
major threat to the community's economy. However, the town fathers decided 
to build a new water tower, as a symbol of the commitment to keep the town 
vital, and to form an economic development $roup, in which the 
superintendent of schools, the school board chairman, and the high school 
machine shop teacher played a prominent role. 

At that time, Minnesota already had a strong system of postsecondary 
Area Vocational* Technical Institutes (AVTIs), located in considerably larger 
towns arotmd the state. The Staples Economic Development Committee asked 
themselves, "Why not here?* and successful!}^ lobbied the appropriate state 
officials. Staples' AVTI opened in 1964. Originally housed In Staples High 
School, it is now located in a massive building on the outskirts of town. 
In the beginning, the principal program was machining, to which have been 
added numerous other concentrations such as food preparation, fast photo 
services, emergency personnel training, computer-assisted graphics, and (the 
cenrerplece) heavy equipment operatiom^. 
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labor in « variety of f?!?L t "'^^^ '""^^^^ wU-tr«lned 

could pr.p.rr^'2ijd^n 'i?^. in.'U's.'L.'Jr ' Si r::::?tT'^r^ 

no longer * on—hop toSn. l^can^o^rri tnc^lLi.? ' ''^^'^^ 

« producer of plwtlc -dlcl .uppU.. with 100 employs 
* rubber and tool conpany. with 100 eaployee. 
a photo procei«lng conpony 

«n optical compmny, eBploying 60-70 pU.tic. nachlniat. 
a clothing ■anufactiirer 
a wooden container company 

o a new ho.pitil end nursing home 

and th'i*4c\"?o'^i;' icL^^^^^ both the AVTI 

-industries- hliri^stlfn Ic^n^IJ^^'ir'" " 

people. •ustaln the economy. The r .operatives employ 20 



o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 



Each vocational program offered bv th« UonHi-«^ — 
individual high school, has i?"J^ adJi^Jv co^!?i cooperative ^ by 
from local business and lndti.r^ * ? council. Memjers are drawn 

Woodlmd dlr.ctor notij thlt i^h^J !?f ""^ *"* P»P"l«lonl Th. 

nu«b.r of Mr";ro!ti« .J. H ^""'.iP"^"* c»-«nlty. R.g.r<ll... of th. 

M«.y f.il,d b.c.u.rof ^rJoi^T^.i? "^■"•""^•I no" -. .» .bout 30. 

on ih. 4d^l.oJ^^Ird "o-tllltl.. .„g.™tar.d by u: ,u.l r.pr.«„t.tion 
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Parents 



Tha present chelman of the Cooperetlve's governing board, a farmer, 
spoke about the vocational education programs from his ""official** 
perspective and from a parental point of view. Several of his 12 children 
have participated heavily In vocational programs while In high school. 
Although they have all gone on to four*year colleges, he strongly believes 
their vocational training was valuable, no matter what their ultimate career 
paths That attitude Is pervasive In a part of the country where nearly all 
students elect vocational courses In high school. 

The Involvement of parents rlth the vocational programs Is both 
Intimate and Informal. Because of the small settings, teachers are known In 
contexts other than the schools » which encourages home-school communication. 
But there are other rituals or traditions that foster parent Involvement as 
well. In Browervllle, for example > the carpentry shop Is often open on 
Saturdays. Students work on their projects and parents drop In for a cup of 
coffee and a chat with the Instructor. This habit Is both more and less 
than a regularly scheduled parent/ teacher conference. There Is no agenda, 
but parents see what students mre accomplishing and have the opportunity to 
contribute their own Idoas and Insights regarding the content of the 
woodworking courses. 



III. District Structtire cf Vocational Education 



Role of Vocational Education In the District 

We asked the superintendents In all six districts how vocational 
education fit Into the overall educational programs that their schools 
offered* For them» there is no question that vocational education belongs 
in the secondary school curriculum. As one said, "Without vocational 
education, we wouldn't have a total program." Another described the high 
school in a small to^ as being **llke the grocery store, it serves the 
whole comonmlty and muit account for many tAStes." These men know their 
constituencies and their ronstltuencles value vocational education. Boys 
from the farm may enroll In a welding course as background for post secondary 
education or because that skill Is useful at home. Girls taking business 
courses may attend the proprietary business college In the nearest large 
town or they may marry a farmer end keep the farm's books. Either way, 
their exploratory high school vocational training has been put to use. 



Relationship to the Academic Ffftgrfll 

In comparison with many states, Minnesota mandates relatively few high 
school graduation requirements. In grades 10-12, students must take English 
each year, American history, a senior year eocl 1 studies course, and a year 
of health/physical education. Loc^l communities are largely left to set 
their own requirements. Standard high school graduation requirements for 
Eagle Bend and Staples are representative of the six districts participating 
In the Woodland Cooperative. 
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Buslnets 

Home Econonlcfl 

Voc ational Agricultura 

Woodland Vocational Center 



Computer Skills 
Foreign L&nguage 
Math 
Mualc 

Social Studies 



program area. ^-J^nrxne Uiemselvea to a « ingle 



Table 2 

High School Graduation Requireaents 
^gle Bend, HlnneBota 




Civlce 

English 

Bua.Math or 

Algebra 

Science 

Art 

Phya. Ed. 

TOTAL 



1.00*1 Engllah 



1.00 I Bua.Math or 
I Geometry 
I Am. History 
I Gen. Biology 
I Phy. Ed. 
I Health 



English 



1.00 
1.00 
0.50 
0.50 

I 

5,00 I 
L 



12th Grade 
iblcct Qvf^U, 



English 
Soc. Studies 



1.00 
1.00 




♦Numbers in parentheses Indicate Camenle units- 1 - » 

a aenester course. «™gxe units, l - a full year course; 1/2 - 



P.rtlcul.rly In Engtl.h .oci.J fj^Ji.r'^"!' ■°" "l""'* oP"""'. 
voo.tlon.1 ..qu.^" 'tudl.,, .no nrt but .l,o in th. .cope of 

th. Individual Do«t-hI.h7!h~Ii !f f "tm. d«p.ndlng on 

r.co».„d.d for vor«"^.J^3u^Itl»^d ff!!* 

..SI. ^nd. . x.r,. -^,1 - ~ riScoij.^:. 
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natter what their post-high school plans. One college-bound senior girl, 
for exanple, was taking a college -level English course offered at the high 
school through one of the state colleges; she was also enrolled in an 
Independert study project In advanced sewing through the Hone Economics 
Departaent. Another girl, who described herself as being "in the health 
occupations progran," was taking machine shop so that she would understand 
what her father and her fiance were talking about; she plans to becone an 
elenentary school teacher. 



Tablo 3 



High School Graduation Requirements 
Staples, Minnesota 



9th Grade 



10th Grade 



Sublect 


Credit 1 


Sublect 


Credit 1 


^blect 


Credit 


Civics 


1.00*1 


English 


1.00 1 


English 


1.00 


Soc.Stiidies 


1.00 1 


Soc . «mdles 


0.75 1 


Soc . Studies 


0.75 


Math 


1.00 1 


Hath 


0.50**| 


Consumer Ed. 


0.25 


Science 


1.00 1 


Phy. Ed. 


0.50**| 






Phy. Ed. 


0.50 1 


Health 


0.50 1 






Home Ec. or 












Ind. Arts 


0.25 1 










TOTAL 3 . 00 


-4.00 1 




3.25 1 




2.00 



11th Grade 



12th Grade 



English 
Soc. Studies 



1.00 
0.75 



1.75 



^Numbers in parentheses indicate Carnegie units. Staples' quarter credits have 
been translated for this purpose. 

**The half credits in math and physical education may ba taken at any time in 
grades 10-12. 



Despite the small enrollment of the schools and the centrallty of the 
vocational programs, there is little deliberate integration of the academic 
and vocational curricula. With no «ath and sclencs required after tenth 
grade, vocational Instnictors In areas such as electronics or machine shop 
assume that they will review or perhaps Introduce relevant academic topics 
as needed In their courses. Students enrolling In Machine Shop II may elect 
an eight-credit version of the course that Includes two periods a day of 
related math. Completion of the eight-credit course results in advanced 
standing at the AVTI^. Electronics I and II require general math or Algebra 
I as a prerequisite. The Director of 'Woodland realizes that better integra- 



Hinnesota recently passed the Postsecondary Enrollment Act, allowing 
high school students to attend courses or programs not offered in their 
secondary schools at comninlty colleges, four-year colleges, or AVTIs at the 
tChggl bgflfd'i mcnift. This option has not yet been widely used, although 
a few Staples students travel to Bralnerd Conaunity College. 
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W# have Alrnadv dftflcf^iK^H #-u 
govmlng bo.rd. Th« .q^l r.p^L't!!??'^*/^ Woodland Cooperative's 
l«v. I. one region thL^^op^Stlvr^!: ^'^T* '^^^ Cooperative', by! 
Other factor, are i-port^^t'^irieu " ^^ere other, failed 

Th« "uperlntendent. of the .Ix 
vocatlon.1 director .It ^/ex^f ^iT^^i *nd the Woodland 

•<Wltlon to the govemlM bSi?2^?^ ^'^^ «ovemlng boarS t„ 

g«.raX •<^^l.ory^oJ?t'S.'Z^ ^V<1> * .ta'te!L'n'date'd 
advisory coamlttee. that Includa^to^.!! ^ Prosr«-«peclflc 

tlon. m the are*, and (3) . ^S.^SJ!":!*'^;- ^^<»- PO-t.IcondaJy iStltu- 

The .teerlng co«ttt.e «..t, r.guuJlJ JS^rf . long-range planning. 

Cooperative', bylaw, to convene oncl o; " "^I^^"** by the * 

.cewhat cuirt,ar.o-. on prp« but ^tll ^"f ' 't^ructure 
co«lttee. and It appear, to fu^«io^w.U*" """''P •^"« -"^ous 

Leader.hlp 1. a critical fm 
•conomlc revival In the I960. irirf;4K'*i?*'ll "•'^^^^ ^^^^ Staple.' 

-t the tl.e. a gentleman vlS^ a nlti:^^^,;: m' •"^•-^"^•nd«nt'of'.chools 
circle.. Hi. foraer director «f -! TI "P"«=«tlon in vocational education 
director of th. ^oo^lJ:ii Cool^^^^^^^^ I. nor''**" 

o^e • ioUd gJounSlif • «grlculture 

o«e educational capacity or .nothe^r^riifniTuf * community (19 ye,rs in 
what th. cooperative can be. all of ^hfJJ •ri^rgy, and a vi.lon of 

the Job. HI, principal rer^o^aiblU^^ ^ T^'^"^ qualifications for 
•ducation for the cooper.tlve^d Ji?^ * coordination of vocational 
■eaber district. Cn»n«« ^ ™ ■•P*"te program, offered hv « 
■crict.. Component re.ponsibUltie. IncludeT ^^"^ 

o hiring and .upervl.lon of vocational teacher, 
o planning, development, and evaluation 



""•nt. legislation for the six sup.rlnten- 

programs 



transportation arrangement, for .h.red-ti.. 
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o community liaison for all natters pertaining to vocational 
aducation 

o liaison to the governing boards superintendents, and principals 

Aa ve traveled around the cooperating towns » toured the AVTI, and 
7.i*nched In various cafes, it vas clear that the Woodland director was well 
know , well respected* and a highly visible menber of the regional 
coMunity. He is a past president of the Staples Chamber of Commerce and 
the Rotary Club. Vhen the state legislature is in session and discussing 
educational matters » he regularly makes the five-hour round- trip to the Twin 
Cities to represent his member districts' points of view* On behalf of the 
Interactive Cooperative Educational Television System, he deals with 
Vaahington-based lawyers, coiq>lcx FCC reg^^lations , and state *oi'* the -art 
fibre optics technologies. It is, therefore, doubly impressive that as he 
accompanied us on a tour of four of the six school districts, he addressed 
every adult and most students by name. 

It would be unfair to say that the Voodl^nd Cooperative's excellent in- 
state reputation rests solely on the efforts of a single Individual, Other 
factors include the superintendents' considerable good will and determina- 
tion to make the most of scarce resources, comrmity willingness to serve in 
advisory capacities, and some fine and enthusiastic teaching. Nevertheless, 
without the dynamic central leadership, the effort would be diminished. 



Supports and Constraints 

The transfer of state aid local monies from the member districts to the 
cooperative provides the principal financial support for the Joodland 
Cooperative. The Voodland budget for 1986-87 was $2,445,719, which is 
larger than the total budgets for five of the seven member districts. 

Woodland's director is realistic about the constralL«ts on vocational 
education in a rural area* His long-range goal is for the cooperative to 
survive ami da t uncertainties about changes to state formula funding and 
declining enrollment!* * In the best of all possible worlds, he would like to 
modernize some programs. For example, the high school machine shop is 
described as "traditional and antiquated," in an age when busino <s and 
industry increasingly rely on computer- assisted machining (CAM), However, 
the Cooperative has little money for capital outlay and in fact relies on 
hand-me-downs from the AVTI for the machining equipment it does have. In 
the director's opinion, seriotis training programs in new vocational areas 
such as robotics cannot be the province of the secondary schools because 
they are siivply too expensive. (Nevertheless, Staples does offer an 
introductory robotics course as part of its electronics sequence.) 



tRLC 



Unique Features 

The Voodland Cooperative employs a unique delivery system for ihared- 
time vocational education in rural areas. In contrast to the more familiar 
concept of centralizing vocational programs in a single -purpose building 
called the Area Vocatiotial Center, Woodland utilizes a satellite model 
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^tll/ -pacific voc.tion*! progrww In Individual comprehensive hleh 

.«^^?!?^? ? ^ F/?^ Itinerant teacher* offer their vocational 
•peclaltiea In aultlple echool*. 

..nti^\Sn^'*?J/«i"J'f"** "^^^ Cooperative bear .pecial 

■«ntion here The fir.t la an alternative education program develon«rf fn 

S^^t JaJ« n the^M*"^ 'J^'^'''^' ^'^'-^ ^ on. of the lowe.t 
aiaHr iJ**"* hoirevar, aoM student, nho drift 

away or openly rebel. The Woodland director e.tlnate. that in the rlllL 
llZ ..l^ Cooperative, an average of two to three perceAt of ^JuSISJs 
till Tlu °f,^«"' -PProxl-ately 60-70 percent are now brought back 
through the Alternative Education Center, which opened in 1983-84 * Th^ 

«ecIIl'LrL'"'iS;''^ '^"''^ vccatJoil^I^iucitL Wa^or 

JS^Si Jf^ ir^"*'!' •Ithough $45,000 In federal vocational ed^aJion 
funda (for handicapped and dlaadvantaged atudenta) aupported the ^"haae of 
1917^7] ' ^'*'*^"^*^-l^"<» -^^ill- P-ckage a55 TJeacll^'^Ue in 

leamf^;j*^?^!M'!l' "J**^^^,?^ "^^^ Identified aa dlaadvantaged or 
learning dlaabled. are enrolled in the piogran through referral. fro»rh.<. 

i:\™iy^";e^ftiLrd'^^^ Alterna*^i::'S5^:iuo'rSenJ r 

sfhn^ w ^ «1"«*>°» in the oldeat wing of Staplea Hirfi 

paSt^ an^L J "^^^ '^•^ the wing la da»ollahed. Moat p"tl'i^ 

pant, apend four period, per day In the Center, working individually or in 
.-all group, on academic requirement, needed for graduation emMovibllitv 
^illa. and activitie. dealgned to improve aelf-.fteem. J^JJ^r ^f^ 

the day la .pent in regular claaaea. Woodland vocational clI.a.T or ^orf 

:^Je"J::L"tJoT;e"t«- ^-^^^^ - ^u:™- 

™ ?" *ltemative program aervea from 12 to 20 atudenta at 

™r?t'^ •J-l-'^l* ""-rce for the commun tL! Jat 

^irnl 1 it daflnlclonal problema.-i. it principally a 

~«iiJw rSuSr.'' • T"'"' programr-that are a? l.Lt ' 

dlHcJo^ la c^:^„Mv''TJ'r^^^ ^"^^^i'^* The Woodland 

axrector la currently chairing a coimilttee to evaluate the proRram'a future 

One change 1. definitely scheduled for next year: a computeJ^f^ITtid 

i^'Sa'o'oT2''jKr ^^"'-^ componer Oth:r;roposaU 

^re c™^nfM IV ? "'^ ^ (P^rh^PM Area Learning Center) ; involving 



K45AR^ JSrr^,**"*!*" •dminiatered through the Wooai...a Cooperative la 
K45AR, the ar.»a'a interactive educational televl.lon «v,r*« Jh-ee -b- 

Ji! ^rr'"" t^^V^"'^^**^^ conaortium plua two ^t her a pa^tici;;t; in 
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I. a member of the Freahvater Special Education Cooperative. 
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the llBlt.d offerings of tnall schools. As with all the cooperative 
programs, pooling resources yields a far bigger bang for the buck. For a 
total coat to the participating coimminltiea of about $120,000. students can 
take shorthand, advanced nath. physics, Spanish, and Geman courses via th*- 
conKinicaating* systen. The foreign language courses are aost heavily 
subscribed , ahorthand the least. 

Interactive television la an astonishing technological feat. It in no 
way resenbles the typical use of ' na tructlonal televlalon in American 
schools, i.e., tuning In regular scheduled shows on the local PBS 
affiliate. Teacher and students- fitting in studios that are miles apart-- 
conduct themselves precisely as if in a regular claaaroom. Lecture «nd 
explanation are followed by questions and responses. Multiple cameras allow 
the Instructor to keep tabs on the attentlveneas and behavior of groups as 
large aa 15-20 atudenta. Homework and qulzrea are transmitted directly to 
th) teacher In the originating achool via thermofax machines. 

The Importance of K45AR to email schools is highlighted by the situa- 
tion at Clarlasa. enrolling 80 high achool atudents. Through the interac- 
tive television system, nine students are taking Spanish and two atudents 
each are enrolled in physics. German, and advanced mathematics. The 
televised shorthand course orlglnatea in Clarlasa and is thus a regular 
offering for atudents there. 

IV. The Vocational Education Programs 



The Woodland Cooperative's shared time vocational courses are offered 
in four locations: BrowerviUe. E^igle Bend, Motley, and Staples. Table 4 
outlines iD the actual courses offered, (2) the location of each class, (3) 
participating achools for each site, and (4) the times classes meet. Most 
classes are double periods with total dally instructional time of sliKhtlv 
under two hours. 

In vocational areas where even the amallest hone schools offer their 
own courses (e.g., home ecoT.omlcs. Industrial arts/beginning carpentry 
vocational ajfrieulture, and buslneas education), the Woodland Center offers 
more advanced or apeclallzed classes. Thus, students may travel to Staples 
to take Finish Carpentry (prerequlalt-i: Woods I at the home school) to 
Motley for Small Englnes/A&rlcultural Production, and to either BrowerviUe 
or Staples to participate In a course where, in altema-.e years, a house Is 
actually constructed. Child care and child development claases. which ar« 
specialized areaa of home economics, are centralized at Staples High School 
where a Child Care Center offers the opportunity to work with preschoolers . ' 
(Interestingly, the three, four and five -year -olds who attend the Child Care 
Center program also "comssjute" considerable distances In order to partici- 
pate. Kind-rgarten is not yet a state requirement in Minnesota.) 

Some of the vocational programs offered through the Center are not 
taught at all in the home schools, such as health occupations, machine shop 
and electronics. Without the pooling of resources, these areas would be ' 
unavailable except perhaps to students living in Staples, and Staples alone 
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Table 4 



Voodland Cooperative Center 952 
Shared Tine Prograns 




Agrlculturv 

SoMlI Eng. /Ag. Prod. 
(Sac. I) 

Ag, Snail Eng. (Sec. 
Pinlah Carpentry (Voods 
Building Trades 
Carpentry • Cons true t Ion 
Child Care 

Lab Bloc 

Occupation Child Care 

Elementary Trainee 
Drafting II 
Electronics I & II 
Poods Occupatibns 
Health Occupations 

Section I 

Section II 

Section III 
Machine Shop 

la 

lb 

II Shop 

II Related Math/P6M 
Model Office 
Bufi . Ed . /Computers/ 

Model Office 
Auto Mechanic* 
Agriculture 
Alternative Education 



Motley 
II) Browervllle 
II) Staples 
Staples 
Browerville 
Staples 



Staples 
Staples 
Eagle Bend 

Staples 

Browerville 
Motley/Pillager 
Staples 



Staples 

Browerville 
Long Piairle 
Motley 
Staples 



Motley/Pillager/Staples 

Browervllle/Clarissa/Eagle Bend 
Staples 

Motley/Pillager/Staples 

BrowerviUe/Clarissa/Eagle Bend/Long Prairie 
Staples 

S^apLT"*''"'"'""'''^*^" »«nd/Motley/Pillager/Staples 

B^owe^TuiI/clr^l ^"^f"**,^* »«nd/Motley/PiHager/Staples 
orower/llle/Clarissa/Eagle Bend/Staples 

Motley/Pillager/Staples 

S''T'Ti}y^^*''^""/^*8^* Bend/Long Prairie 
Motley/Pillager/Staples 

Staples 

StapIII^^^'''^"^''"^'"''^''*^" Bend/Pillager/Stap^es 
Staples 

Browervlll*/rift*-i«»j. ^ »_..,*.,., ._ . . 

/ -ia s/sagid Bend/nociey/riiiager/Stapl 

Browervllle/Clarlssa/Eagle Bend/Stapl 
Browerville ' ^ 

Mo t ley/Pi llager/Stapl es 
All Schools 



es 



es 



or 



NOTE: 



Tines are approximate. Time 



10:16 


- 12:00 


12:45 


- 2:10 


8:10 


- 9 : 54 


12:30 


- 2:20 


12:45 


- 2:10 


9:58 


- 11:41 


12: 


30-2:20 


Arranged 


12:30 


- 2 : 20 


12:30 


- 2:20 


12:30 


- 2:13 


10:00 


- 12:00 


12:45 


- 2:10 


12:30 


- 2:09 


9:47 


■ 11:23 


12:30 


■ 2:20 


8:08 


■ 9:43 


12:44 . 


■ 3:10 


12:30 ■ 


2 : 20 


12:45 ■ 


2:10 


Arranged 


Scheduled 


8:13-11:54 


12:44- 


3:10 


or AH 


Day 



B Win vary to facilitate busing, and home-school schedul 



vould have difficulty supporting sequences of courses in all the subjects 
currently offered cooperatively. 

While the school districts value the enlarged scope of vocatlci&ai 
education that Woodland allows, it does, as one superintendent noted, "put a 
crinp in your local scheduling." Coordinating travel schedules and conven- 
ient tine slots among six districts is a najor administrative feat. 
Participating students also have their individual scheduling concerns. If 
one liv^s in Motley and ends up in Building Trades class at Staples at 2:30» 
participation in sports and other extracurricular activities becomes 
difficult. Many students, thereiore» are likely to enroll in Voodland 
courses for only one or two quarters rather than a lull year. 

Most of the indivldtial schools in the consortium offer their own 
vocational agriculture programs. These follow the classic vocational 
agriculture models including required menbership in the Future Farmers of 
America, a supervised occupational experience program (SOEP) , and main- 
tenance of a personal financial record. Participation In vocational 
agriculttire among the member districts varies. Staples requires all ninth 
through twelfth graders to cake one quarter or semester of agriculture, home 
economics, or industrial arts, which naturally raises enrollments In 
introductory courses. In Eagle fiend, vocational agriculture competes 
(apparently successfully) with music programs and home economics for 
elective enrollments* This year's roster h^s 52 members in a senior 1 igh 
school program with a total of 90 students. 



Classroom Coimonents 

The vocational education offered by the Woodland Center is largely 
classroom, shop, or laboratory*based. It reflects a combination of 
business/indtistry needs and student Interests. Machine shop, child care, 
and carpentry are particularly popular programs with the students. 

Of the 800 to 900 possible enrollees, only about one-fourth actually 
take advantage of the Cooperative opportunitla»s , This mirrors national 
sample figures on vocational concentrators. It would be misleading to label 
studencs In this region of Minnesota as vocational concentrators, however, 
since they are deliberately encouraged to experiment with various fields and 
trades. Xralnini;- related placements after high achool are p9t; carefully 
tracked in these districts, where vocational training may be more directly 
related to family xieeds or interests than to career paths. 

Ve talked with students about why thay are taking particular courses. 
In the long run, the major motivation was personal interest or utility at 
home* One articulate senior, %fho vas taking a double period of machine 
shop^ noted that he had no intention of becoming a machinist, an occupation 
that he considered much too precise for his taste. Instead, he will pursue 
photo -processing at the AVTI, Nevertheless, he enjoyed his machine shop 
experience- -as well as several other vocational courses^and has even taken 
"related" OMthematlcs courses, such as algebra, that are not required but 
are recommended for the students taking the vocational sequence In 
machining. 
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th. .,l,t.„c. of th. Wo^JI^ C«J^«!» S.«'ir.""""^ "1th 

-lr.ct r.l«l.n.hlp to'p^.'J^r^I .cJooJ^JJ^i'" 1" 



Work BrT..r1.,..., 



•tiitlon. that c« br«„rr««d ll l^^ l tht reUtlvly few work training 
At the ..cond*^r.cJo5ni^? VJl P?'*^;*'^*"^^ .tudent. fro. the AVTI. 
for .tnodant; eSoJurin ;i"^?f^l2 'l.^'T Pl*cements 

^"ihwft."^ ; o\\™t\'::/::r::.:^^^^^ ^**^^-^^/ 

(JTPA) fund*. P*id ^ith Job Training Partnership Act 

Brovervllle ha« a coturse titled Coooeratlv. u«fV/o« t v ^ , . 
associated with its a»ifthti-4«— ™ cooperative Work/On the Job Training 

only „x,l„.ll, rout... to th, occup«lo„l aroL 'jLiH^ll ^ItlTro'^Z 

th. -Odfl 0fm.'te*Sr"b^Tn«I 5°° ^" P"*'". "d 

.11 "III" m UM muliwH eduction r ogrui. (Ih««. •tr.f..i.. 1,. 

«11 quit. eo«>n In high lehool. natloMl^ i i- i,..i »"«"gle» "» 
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ExtrACurrlculAr Ar^t^tvitifts 



With the exception of thm Future FeriMrs of America and the Future 
Honemakers of Aaerlca at the home schools, vocational club activities In the 
Woodland region are veak or nonexistent. Seventy percent of Woodland Center 
students surveyed In 1986*87 indicated no Involvement in a vocational youth 
organlr<atlon* However, 43 percent said they participate in sports at the 
hone school, and 46 percent participate In other kinds of extracxxrrlcular 
activities (mainly band and chorus). 



Outcomes 

Prior to a 1981 state evaluaclon of the Woodland Cooperative Canter, 
thare vere no formal follow-up activities to determine poat*hlgh school 
outcomes for studants who had participated In vocational programs or 
courses, which Includes nearly all graduates. At the recommendation of the 
state evaluation committee, the Center has planned and executed follow*ups 
on the classes of 1981 and 1985. The data from th^ two surveys are not 
precisely comparable for two reasons. First p the 1981 group Is an estimated 
80-90 percent sample of graduates who participated In shared tloi^ programs 
only. In !981, Motley and Pillager had not yet Joined the cooperative; 
therefore, the data are based on students from four communities, not six. 
The 1985 follow-up Includes the post*hlgh school activities of all seniors 
from six districts one year after graduation. Table 5 describes the results 
of the two follow-ups. 



Table 5 

Reported Post-High School Activities 
of 1981 and 1985 Graduates: 
Woodland Cooperative Center and Member Comutunltles 



Activltv 



Class of 1981 (n^.270^ 



I Class of 

11985 fn^283) 



One Year 

Out (n-231) 
_i6 Lil^ 



Two Yearj 

Out (n-221) 
# 



Five Years | One Year 
Out (n-238) j Out (n-283) 



I 



Vocational training | 


72 


(31) 1 


13 


( 6) 


1 8 


( 3) 1 


85 


(30) 


2- and 4 -year Colleges | 


65 


(28) 1 


57 


(26) 


39 


(17) 1 


94 


(33) 


Employment j 


86 


(37) 1 


128 


(58) 


166 


(69) 1 


44 


(16) 


Military | 


8 


( 3) 1 


13 


( 6) 


12 


( 5) 1 


20 


( 7> 


Unesployed j 


0 




. 0 




1 13 


( 5) i 


17 


( 6) 


Hoaeaaker | 


0 




0 




A9 


(21)* 1 


23 


( 8)* 



X 



Overlaps with other categories. 



The nunber of students going on for moue type of postsecondary 
education or training averages 59 to 63 percent across the six school 
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further training I^oSi^T ?h?f f ^" """'^ MlrniMot. for 

Indict. th.t s. -0.^0^0^ i.eS^;ri'^"^^^r^''' f""—"?'. -hich 

follomd by two othor* within ,11-^ jj "*"'* ^* S"Pl«» AVTI, 

proportion of ^loy.d prS^;.^^'*-!™" **• 
St.pl«/Voodl.ad .ri.. sJudTwI 1 L^JT ^--th. 
..rvlc.. hut th.y t.nd to^S^bifk*^,.^ f V "^J*'* " ■Uit.ry 
th. 1981 gr.du.t;, .urvoyoJ f lv.^!!rr ""onj 

inciuS: 7j"s:i;Str.^'w:ir:iL'.i?fV" ^* ^ 

th. tot.1 .-pi.. iiX^ «" &ulSL,^"T''-"°« " of 
-o.t of thw .t AVn.: 20 p«c.nr».«^;^;^r^'^ 'r.lnlng, 
.f th. h.ndlc.pp.d gr;„p v:«^*?^nV:r^l'"fr':ipXd."''''"''" 

pl.e«S:."'"ri::?t"^^; S.'^L'? ~ •» tr.lnlng-r.l.t.d 

v«!.tlon.l «»uc.t;«'l5 wSh^JhSi T'r" «Pl»r«tory 

t-clng p.tt.m. ««, J.S. -^Stri^lSc^J:" r^.t:lon.hlp b.tw..„ cZr„ 
ni-b.r of 1981 sr.du.ta. *.r wh!! """"^y- r.latlvaly .aall 

i.t.r. 35 war; fnl^^Jj:. «'c^i:^'"»;j'::? if;"?'""' 

PMltlon. (othor th«i «.cr.t.rUl>^;Li 17^? ! •*rtnl.tr.tlv. .upport 
lnclud.d ..er.t.rl.. (w" J;^iSi;i^e™-^f^ production Job.. Oth.r ar... 
four for«r .tud.nt. hid i,c«^?Mnf J • "1" <»>• 0»ly 

in thi. both in th. s::s:„rSn«rj''.;'j^: 
po.t.hVnsx?:s."rn"i::i^\S8"r^'» -r-" " ^"-^"^ 

•tud.nt. .g.d 15 to 20. mo,TotZkZ rki> !^ "■?<"«»•■>' group Included 
Th.lr ..lf.r.p.rt.d ln;.""n; .:^r.i1o?r«:?" " 



Toc.tlonal.t.chnlc.l inttltut. 30. 

■llltary ..rvlc. f"? 

4-y..r coll.g. or unlv»r.lty is, 

coMunlty or Junior eoU.g. {|J 

^% t A J ob 



prlvati tr*d« or bu«ln««. .chool ^ij 
undecided 

no response f * 



^^."rfuSiiJ.^'rijrtS.rth'::^'!:!!,^ -r-^^ ^ — 

aftar thay graduata. Th. popuZ«rty 0? *^.?^? r"P.ratlon for work 

fa.lll.rlty with loc.l ln.?i?;:Jr:ir„1 ."o™i?f r".U.r' 



>C 



V. The Teachers 



Three categories of teachers are Involved In vocational education 
through the Voodland Center and/or the six cooperating towns. Eight 
teachers have Voodland contracts, aeanlng their salaries are paid diiectly 
froB the pooled resources of the participating districts. One of these Is 
an Adult Education agriculture teacher.^ Twelve teachers are hired directly 
by the districts and do not teach students from other schools. A third 
group of nine teachers teach both loc*l and Voodland Center courses. 

Host vocational education teachers in Minnesota appear to be th« 
products of vocational teacher training prograns In the state's public 
colleges and university. This Is particularly true of agriculture, hone 
econoBlcs, and building trades instructors. It Is not unusual for teachers 
to have considerable education beyond the bachelor's degree. Nondegreed 
teachers who cone to vocational teaching fron an occupational area nust 
conplete a bachelor's degree within a specified period of tine, Including 
appropriate courses to neet specialty area certification r^i't^raaents. One 
business education teacher wfaon we Interviewed had caught accounting and 
business law elsewhere but was having difficulty applyirg hl^ previous 
education and experience to neet Minnesota's r«rtificatlvtn requirenents . 

In a snail high school, a vocational teacher nust be prepared to teach 
a wide variety of topics within his or her general field. Oi.e business 
education teacher was teaching business, nath, typing, shorthand, account- 
ing, general recordkeeping, and Individualized, advanced levels of all of 
these during the quarter that we visited. The previous quarter she had 
taught business law and office nachlnes as veil. Her classes include 
straight A students and special education students. Every sophonore Ir this 
school takes typing. 

A hone econonlcs teacher, fomerly a nurse, handles all hone economic 
courses- -required and elective- -for seventh through twelfth graders. She 
teaches foods, housing, family living, clothing, child developmenr, and 
consuaer education. Juggling sons topics in alternate years In order to 
cover the territory. 

We observed a nujsiber of excellent teachers. Their relationships with 
stxidents were. In virtually every case, relaxed and personal. Activities in 
the classrooms were purposeful, and interest, in general, appeared to be 
high. 

The nachine shop was most impress Ive of all. Housed In a large, 
garage-like space at Staples High School, It Is Imnaculate. Thie Instructor 
is profeoisionAlly dressed in a navy blue laboratory- style coat with his name 



In the 19ftOs, Staples purchased a 300 acre research farm with local 
funds. This facility has pioneered research on irrigation techniques, which 
has brought famers of the area'i» heavy, san^y loan to the point where they 
are able to feed their own livestock. Three Instructors are attached to the 
farm. Including one provided by the University Extension Service. 
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c*r««r change fro. « retnoMlbl! ». ^ fS* '•*<^h«r Bade a mid- 

-nt. In othir^Ji u li «t ; S"* '° Pl.c.. of .quip. 

proJ.ct In th. "junk h..p- ^Jllify' f' I to luv. to duop , 

cl.«»d up-»lthout b.lQg ,,k™ ^ • 'tud-nt. 
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St.pl.. *^ Ji;.T^ntlS^J ' ^° "S" •<='"'°1'- 
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VI. The Student! 

■Iddle or lower .iddll cl«. OnT^. "^^^^^ P"""^ *nd 

adopted children of Cau^-.r:; f."'' f*c.« In th. corridors*- 

•econdary .chool .tuden^i nJ^uJv ^^frt!^^**''^'•^^ P*'^""'^ 
claaalflid e. handi^pij . ^^^^^ ^"^^^ •^K***^ P"cent are 

i987.'';,r:^rX^*?i::nr™\;"^:^^ in January 

twelfth grade. Sllgh?!? Irl bo3/7iJ^^? "^^"^ •Uventh nr 

Center .SolUen"\^'ij.r.^\L^^^^^^ ^!^owf ''''' P-ticlp. .e. 
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Staples 124 

Browerville 35 

Clarissa 21 

Pillager 18 

Eagle B«nd 15 

Motley 15 

Long Prairie 10 (telecoamunlcaating only) 

^ • * 

Total 238 



Sixty-five students traveled to a vocations! education class in another 
coaaunity thsn their home school. 

Particular vocational programs or classes within programs seen to 
attract different types of students --different in the sense of Interest, 
motivation, and achievement. For example, one coaMunlty's agricultxire 
teacher described his 40 FTA members as being "average or better academic- 
ally." In one business education program, Basic Typing I enrolls isainly 
lower achieving students because of scheduling constraints. Howjver, 
accounting attracts students in the top quartile, as does Model Office. 
Students electing upper level business education courses or Woodland's 
health occupations program are very frequently college bound. 



Attitudes Toward VnrMtloniil VA..r^^]^r^ 

In the 1986-87 survey, vocational education participants emphasized 
several reasons for enrolling in Woodland Center courses, with no single 
reason standing out. "To prepare for a job" and "to prepare for further 
education or training- received the most votes, closely followed by "wanted 
to try something new" and "wanted to explore different occupations." Two- 
thirds of the students liked their vocational courses more than other 
courses they were taking. Forty-six percent felt that the training they 
received there was sufficient to prepare them for a job and 49 percent 
thought it would hftlft prepare them for a specific occupation. Mainly, 
however, snxdents took vocational courses because they liked them- -fully 84 
percent Indicated that they like or like very much the Woodland classes they 
are taking. ^ 

The 1981 evaluation report of the Woodland Center programs specifically 
assessed whether sex role stereotyping affected enrollments In nontradi- 
tlonal occupational areas. The committee found that: 

Progress Is being made to assure that sex bias and sex- role stereotyp- 
ing are being eliminated from center vocational programs. Interviews 
with seven staff members indicate* that many students ate aware of the 
opportunities for them In "nontradltional" vocational courses. Infor- 
mation has been given to students to Increase their awareness of career 
opportunities available to them. Some classes cover career opportuni- 
ties within the cta-riculum. Enrollment figures indicate that tradi- 
tionally "male and femala" programs have nontraditlonal students in 
almost all of the vocational classes. 
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Several of the aenber echool f.iatrlcts require ell junior high school 
•tu4ent8 (Bale end fenele) to teke both indtwtrlel arts end home economics 
TheoretlcaUy, thi. practice encourigea senior high echool .tudent. to elect 
nontredltlonel coureee. There is rurrent evidence of noderete success In 
this aree. A business education teacher estlaated that about one -third of 
his Model Office enrollment was male, and accounting was evenly divided 
between bo>s and girls. Vocational agriculture programs routinely Involve 
both boys and girls. Of the 40 FFA meabers In one school, six or seven are 
girls and two of them are officers in the organization. On the other hand 
building trades and machine shop art almost exclusively male bastions, while 
the child care and health occupations prograsM enroll mostly girls. 

Ve asked students why they were taking the particular vocational class 
where we Interviewed them. Reasons varied from "It fit my schedule- to "I 
plan to be an engineer." Most students, however, had no specific career 
goal In mind. Some know better what tfaey dattTl want to be than what they 

4, \! ' * ■•China shop class has taken all the electronics courses 
available at the secondary level. Despite the fact that (1) his father <s a 
machinist at 3M. (2) he loves the machine shop course, and (3) he has 
elected to take related higher mathematics courses In order to understand 
machinery better, this student has made up his mind to enter an unrelated 
vocational program at the AVTI In the fall. 

Another boy took three years of drafting but is "tired of drawing 
bridges." Three weeks after graduation, he is headed for the Army Airborne 
Division on a four-year hitch (for which he was paid a sizeable bonus) 
Maybe he will let the Army train him, or perhaps he'll come back to the AVTI 
as a young adult. 

Three girls- -all seniors—are taking an Independent study class in home 
economics. The first, who is sewing a designer outfit for hersell, plans to 
attend a proprietary school and become a court stenographer. Another, who 
Is preparing topical reports on Issues related to early childhood education 
I*?? college right now, but may go to the AVTI In the 

fall. She has no idea what career path she might pursue. The third girl 
who is pregnant, Is making baby clothes for her Independent study. She 
expects to marry her baby's ^ather and become a honemaker. 

A very articulate young woman acts as an advocate for vocational 
education generally and nontraditlonal enrollments in particular. She has 
taken a lot of it, majoring In health occupations and minor Ing in machine 
•hop. Of herself she says. "My brain is simple. If you show m« something 
oyer and over, I'll get It." It's clear that this statement is unnecessar- 
ily eelf. deprecatory, but it Is her way of saying that she values the 
learning by doing approach that she has fotmd In vocational classes. Her 
personal plans Ifsclude marriage and relocation In the simmer following 
graduation. She will either work as a nurse's assistant or, "If I can't 
find a Job, I'll go to college and major In education." 

These are all open, unself- conscious, intelligent, and mainly unfocused 
students who see high school graduation as the major foreseeable milestone. 
They assume they'll go on to postsecondary education and eventually get a 
Job, or vice versa. The direct connection between what they have done for 
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p*it four years and vhat thay will do i» not particularly strong in 
r Binds or in their plans. They seen very relaxed about the future. 



VII. Summary Themes and Indicators of Success 



Stimm^j- Y Themes 
« 

The vocational education tradition in central Minnesota is very strong 
Aj one would expect, vocational agriculture (frequently called agribusiness) 
is especially vital, but other, often related, areas also thrive. What 
clearly eoerges from interviews and from studying the scope of vocational 
programs In high school course lists is a conscious and probably necessary 
emphasis on flxplgrfltory vocational education. Even with the pooling of 
resources represented by the Woodland Center, the region cannot support the 
depth of instruction in occupational ly specific programs found In urban 
vocational magnet schools or in skills centers a t the aerondarv achory] 
1ml. The possible except! m to this statement is the machining prograit 
which offers the possibility of intensive training. 

To fit its own geographic and demographic circumstances Minnesota has 
developed an exceptionally strong system of postsecondary vocational train- 
ing through its AVTIs. Or -upationally sv.i tflc training is thus reserved 
for the post-high school years In regional organizations. Over the past two 
decades, the major portion of federal vocational education allocations to 
the state has been pumped into the AVTIs. There are many questions and 
discussions in the Minnesota legislature regarding the structtire of postsec- 
ondary vocational education In the state (e.g., programmatic overlap between 
the AVTIs and the community college system). The point here, however, is 
that the philosophy of secondary vocational education has been shaped by an 
overall state educational plan that stresses postsecondary training. High 
school is a time to taste varices career areas and test personal aptitudes. 

The Woodland region is representative of rural education throughout the 
Midwest. These small towns are not Isolated in terms of occasional shopping 
expeditions to large places, but they are in terms of the dally education of 
their children. Local pride and a desire to protect students from long, 
exhausting cr^-Tutes to consolidated schools motivate communities to look for 
creative ways to keep their home schools intact and at the same time provide 
as many educatlcr^l opportunities as possible. Their problems are 
compounded by the fact that, despite small total enrollments, their student 
bodies contain the full range of abilities found in any school. 

In the face of these issues, the Woodland area has developed viable 
mechanisms for delivering expanded educational services. The Freshwater/ 
Woodland Center increases vocational opportunities for all students In the 
member communities and for special populations, including the handicapped, 
the gifted, and the alienated. Operating as it does without a central 
vocational facility, the Woodland Cooperative Is a model that could easily 
be replicated without recourse to divisive referenda or capital outlay. 
What it takes is a shared interest in enlarging the scope of vocational 
offerings, good will, and time. 
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.xi.t™^*S;.^l;V"*'?"?/"'*^«''" Woodland'. «ucce«. i. it. continued 
^^J!^ " ? »*ny -i-il" .ffortj, h«v« dts.olved. The "one town, one 

vote- rule hme been < critical factor In .ua-ii.iing the cc .-^^r.tive 
•rrMigeiicnt, In conblnatlon with detenlned Idader.hlp. 

A coMlatent^and reap«ct«ble proportion of high echool graduate, from 
the alx >ei.ber cowunltle. go directly en for further education or training 
-..pproxlmatjly 55-65 percent annually. Many other. «y ae.k -ore training 

rlien IoZbT^ '^^^ '^^^^ 

L^Jnf 1 r?"?''*''* ^^r^' ^''^^P**"*^ *^rage. on. to tvo percent 

^^ l' ^P""iv 1. that even thl. low proportion 1. conaldered 

too .any 1 irough the Alternative Education Program, the Cooperative 
eucceed. in bringing 60-70 percent of the dropout, back Into the aducation.il 

u ^/^'^r*'^** ^* "^^^^ probably l«po..lble to attempt to meaaure 
WoodXani'. .uccea. by training- related placement.. Neither the cooperative 
nor individual .chool. take re.ponalblUty for Job placeieent. The guidance 
Ai^ii prlnarlly on poat.econdary education, personal counaellng, and 

dlaclpllne. Mo.t .tudent. will eventually land on their feet in lob. or 
career, that are at leaet adequately aatl.fying. Church, family, and 
friend, provide local Job .earch networka that the .chool could only 
duplicate. Student, going further afield are neceaearlly on their own. 

On balance, the Woodland region ha. goovJ reaeon for pride In It. 
•cco^liahment.. The vocational cooperative', director is by no mean, 
complacent and acknowledge, the area, for Improvement that he and the 
governing board muat constantly address. Thl. willlngne.s to confront 
Issue, head-on is another indicator of the oiganizat ion's dynamism 
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